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IHE following Sheets are offered to the World 
as containing the ſubſtance of a Courſe of 
' Lectures on the Materia Medica, delivered 
by a celebrated Profeſſor at Edinburgh. As they 
are not alleged to be printed by his direction, it may 
ſeem dee lay before the Public the reaſons 
which induced the Editors to this ſtep, as nothing 
can be farther from their thoughts than the leaſt in- 


tention of 2 either the fame or intereſt of 


hoſe mind and abilities they 
have the higheſt admiration and eſteem. This is ſo 


far the caſe, that they would think themſelves ex- 


tremely happy, if, on a ſight of this Work, the 
learned Author could be induced to favour the world 
with his improved ſentiments on this ſubje&, which 
could not fail of being a moſt uſeful, as well as an 
acceptable preſent to the Public. The Editors have 
no other motive for making this Work public, than 
4 concern to find a Performance, which to far excels 


in method, copiouſneſs of thought, liberality of ſen- 


timent, and judgment, all that have been beforg 


written on the ſubject, in danger of being loſt t 


the world. - 


| - Near the end of 1761, and about the time when, 


by the academical rules of the Univerſity of Edin- 
burgh, the Lectures on Medical Subjects ought to 
begin, Dr. Alſton, who was at that time Profeſſor. 
of the Materia Medica, died. By this unexpected 
event, the Univerſity would have received an injury, 
if Dr. Cullen, who was then Profeſſor of Chemiſtry, _ 
had not voluntarily offered to ſupply the place f 
Dr. Alſton, in reading Lectures on the Materia Me- 
dica for that ſeaſon. a e 
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FL EF ACK 
This was gladly accepted, and the offer was made 


Vuith greater propriety, as the ſtudy in which he was 
then principally engaged as a Profeſſor, led more 


Phyſic whatever. 
It is obvious to every one's underſtanding, how 
difficult it was for the learned Author to acquit him- 


dire&tly to this ſubject, than any other branch of 


ſelf properly in this arduous taſk, Notwithſtanding 
this diſcouraging circumftance, our Profeſſor at- 


tempted a plan entirely new and original, and ex- 


ecuted the ſame in a manner which gained univer- 


fal approbation. The ſubſtance of that Performance 


is the Work now offered to the Public, which had 


been much deſired by the Faculty, and it was long 
hoped that the learned Author himſelf would have 
been induced: to communicate them to the world: 
But, it is preſumed, that his other avocations and 


extenſive practice have not afforded him ſufficient 


leiſure for ſuch an Undertaking. _ 
The enſuing ſheets are printed from a correct 
copy, which has been carefully compared with ſeve- 


ral others. If, after all, any inaccuracies in the ſtyle 
mould have eſcaped, they are not, in the ſlighteſt. de- 
gree, to be imputed to the Author, whoſe manner 


of expreſſion is as pure and elegant, as the matter 


he delivers is great and original. 


In ſhort, the merit of the Performance ſtands -in 


need of no eulogium, and the method is too clear 


to require explanation, eſpecially as the original Syl- 


labus is ſubjoined, with the blank ſpaces filled up 


(in Halics,) as directed to be done in the courſe of 


ihe Lectures. This is the only material alteration 


that the Editors have made, and the propriety of 
this will ſcarcely be queſtioned. 9 Fo 
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dications; and then as: particularly applicable to different x: _— 
diſeaſes. The Materia Medica has received infite difad-" 55 = 25 
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ignorant or deceitful men, and ſo many virtues have been” 


pardoned if ſhall not give too murh credit to the aſſertion 
If others and rather chuſe png, ſeire guum ie i,. 
. d all methods of knowl ig” the virtues of bee 
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| Known LEDeR ji PE Mt Medien b 61 npr | rehends 
a knowledge of all the Subſtances or onion 
employed in Diet or Medicine: Different authors, - 


have employed [different methods in delivering the know 
ledge of this Science, all of them liable to bjection, u 
leſs here to be pointed out. I ſhall here ſhew you'the* 
which I intend to follow ſo that, if you, onee be ent 
x ced of its propriety, you will eaſily ſee the'errots'of others. 


— ſubject will be conſidered under four different heads. 
Its knowledge, or the method of diſtinguiſhing | it. 
2d, Its virtues in diet or in medicine. 
1 The foundation of thoſe vittues in the fenſible'q aa. 

lities, or its chemical properties. 

a, Its particular application to medicine, or its har- 
maceutical treatment . 
Iſt. The knowledge. of tlie fade! is of two kinds, 3 
ad artificial; the 67 procurable alone by the too much 
neglected ſtudy o Natural Hiſtory; the laft, dy frequent 
inſpection, or handling of the ſubjeQ. "2dly. The virtues ,. . 
ſhall be delivered, firſt, according to the eval f eral in- Irs 


vantages from the various Signaturiſts, Aſtrologers, Ind. 
Chemiſts. Experience itſelf is liable to ſo many errors ve 


taken upon truſt from different authors, that I expect to be” 
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but Tafte is the moſt extenſive of all the three. Sir John 
Floyers in bis Phytabaſenor, or Lapis Lydius, firſt introduced = 
this method, improved afterwards by the ſyſtematic Linnzus; 
both however erring, through prejudice to their peculiar 
ſyſtems. Apalyſis ſtrictiy chemical;\ is now found to be of 
no uſe; that of reſolving. bodies into their native principles, 
- gummy, feſinous, &c. is more extenſive, and often enables 
us to ſeparate the ſalutary from the pernicious principles, 
| | Under the fourth head I ſhalligive the propriety with which 
#1 each ſubject enters into the compoſitions in which it is em- 
4 pore its uſe in extemporaneous preſcription; and, laſt] 's 
de with the plarmaceptical treatment. - 1 8 2 
Of all the plans of a Materia Medica, that of Boer- 
3 in his poſthumous book De veribus Medicamentorum, 
to me ſeems the beſt. There are, indeed, ſeveral miſtakes 
in, the introductory chapters; of that performance, not to be 
attributed to;him, as that book. was printed from erroneous 
_notes' of this, ſcholars, In imitation of ;Boerhaave, I ſhall 
begin with ſome, phyſiological; obſervations. I am more 
willin to. dot 18, as I haye ſome, peculiar notions on this 
1 and although this be no reaſon for thinking others 
in the Vt 15 ah is a very good, one for explaining them 
bere, in e e e 1 may be Natter under. 
f K we. 17 itn ral; Iv 1 
Firl | . maxim, viz. 'M . _ alt # in 
Gabe! 17225 auſe the operation af medicine does not depend 
on laws NG: and motion, but on the vital principle. 
We muſt therefore e into theſe principles, but they 
run ſo much in a, circle, that we do not know where to 
| begin. TT he cirenlation, however, ſeems to be the vital : 
Principle on which the others depend. This leads me to 
; examine into the cauſe of its motion, namely, the heart. 
Some have ſtoppe ed here, 4 0 conſidered the body entirely as 
a hydraulic machine, without enquiring upon what power 
1 the contraction of the heart depend. But this is mani - 
4 feſtly owing to ſome power, [inherent in its muſcular fibres, 
wien diſappear entirely. ſoon after death. This then may 
bo | be called a vital principle, which is independent of the 
+ fluids, as that contractile power continues after the fluids 
= : © ate taken away. This is not peculiar | te the: heart, but 
common to 1 the muſcles and {contractile ' membranes,” 
This contra@ile | power again cis; manifeſtly connefted: with: 
the 5 15 for, by. tying. eee a nerve, diſlributed to 
"BH ular Saat er ceaſes in thoſe muſcles. All 
Wh gti? 32500228 r art roch el 2L -thele 
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theſe nerves! have a * from theimedulfury ſub: 
ſtance, and by this we" ſee à manifeſt connectiuſi Between 
the brain, medulla ſpinalis, rierves} and moving fibfed, 1 
what extent this connection goes has been much Yiſputed: 
There are ſome expefimentꝭ where part 6f: the brain is faid 
to have been cut but, and the cramum ſtuffed with tow ry 
part of the brain has beeniwafted, by wounds and abſeeſſes, 
and che whole obſerved to be oſſified, and, itt all theſe eaſes, 
without great injury to the vital functions. 7 None' sf "theſe 
experiments are concluſive; as We are not ſure but that 
ſome part of the medullary ſubſtance remained, ſufficient 
to form & cemmon origin to all the nerves. This cèmmon 
origin; which may be called ſenſoti um commuab, is conte cted 
with tlie ſoul. Here a diſpute las ariſen, concerning the 
nature of the foul; as to its materiahty, or immateriality,” 
The latter opinion is evident; frotn obſerving laws in the 
animal ceconomy abſolutely incompatible with mere matter 
and motion. But Dr. Whytt has Jabouted: in this field” 
with ſo much ſucteſs; that to his book, onthe! vital and 
involuntary motions, '' I entirel refer you. I ſhaft" oy 
mention one particular, viz. aſſociation of ideas} Which k 
is impoſſible toexptin; upon che ſuppoſition of tlie ſoul's' 
materiality; ' There is, indeed, at firſt Tight," ſomewflat 
anal6g6us to it in ſtrings that are tuned unilod3-or ate! 10 - 
harmonic" proportion, for upon ſounding one}? the” others: 
are brought into ſympathetic. motions ; but Where there is 
no Harmonic ? Shy no fuch' thing is obſerved ;/ ſo char 
this analogy does not ſtrictly extend to the animal œπνονqοj]]y. 
ideas being alfogether arbitrurily connected; f. two ideas, 
however foreign, being once connected, egen will always 
appear, upon tecollection of its fellow? A font once eſtas 
| bliſhed, we now enqufte inte its power om the ſyſtem. The 
ſoul's preſiding over the animal functions is very ancient; 
Plato mention it in his Tim, This opinion was after- 
| wards revived by Hlelmont, Wepfer, Dolæus, and Staahl; 
the latter plainty ſays, that the rational ſoul preſides aber, 
and directs the ſeveral animal functions. In this doctrine 


bes followed by Nichols, in His Amma Medita; and Dr. 


1 | Porterfield alſo ſnews & ſtrong bias this way. Although 
W the ſout be diſtinct fubſtance from the body, yet, while 

| Joined with it, in m. 2 it never at without irs 
mediation, ang we muy affirth e PE e wa 
wat Nuk e in lilli, hub non Prius furt: in fl, 
Efe bur feßen ſenſes! appear thedifications' bf our thibking 
2 | B 


ned 
. nt, 


part, and are unavoidable conſequences of the firſt impreſ- 
ſions. The impoſſibility of an automaton being demon- 
ſtrated in maſter, is aſſigned as a proof of the ſoul's 
regulating the functions of the body. But to me it ſeems 
probable; that, take away all impreſſions of the external 
1 ſenſations, and the body's motions would ſoon ceaſe; e. g. 
1 a perſon put into a dark place is inclined to fleep,. &c. 
Others, in proof of the preſiding fentient principle, have 
= . recourſe. to the voluntary motions, or ſuch as are allowed 
1 by every body to depend on changes in the intellectual 
1 part; e. g. when I apply my thumb and ſore- finger together 
to hold a pinch of ſnuff, this is ſaid to be a voluntary | 
motion; but, ſtrictly ſpeaking,” it is not ſo; for the will is 
not employed to bring ſuch muſcles into action, but to pro- 
duce the effect of their action, viz. the application of thjge 
finger to the thumb: and the erection of the penis from 
certain ideas, or turgeſcence of the ſeminal veſicles, with 
many others, may be adduced as inſtances of the ſame kind. 
The intellectual prineiple has a very extenſive influence over 
the ſyſtem, but in no one inſtance is it rational or arbitrary. 
See how the Staahlians talk: They ſay, that a fever is a 
commotion excited in the body, by the /ou/s perceiving 
_ ſomewhat noxious in the body, and endeavouring to expel it. 
Others aſſert, that the fever is brought on by the very 
nature of the animal œconomy, from particular cauſes. 
Upon the Whole, I conclude, that all our functions are 
governed by certain laws, that we may obſerve and diſtinaly 
mark, ſo as te know their conſequences; ſo that the conſi- 
deration of the ſoul, in a medical view, is of no weight. I 
agree with Boerhaave, who ſays, in his Inſtitutions, that 
- when a problem is traced up to the connection between ſoul 
2 body, there we ought to ſtop, and conſider it as re- 
But to return from this digreſſion to the ſenſorium commune, 
the conſideration of which we left, to conſider the ſoul's 
exiſtence and itspower in a medical view, Ihe communica- 
tion between the common origin of the nerves, and ſenſible 
and moving fibres, ſeems to be kept up by ſemething paſſing 
1 along the nerves, in the caſe of ſenſation from the extremity 
do the ſenſorium commune, and in*caſc-'of motion, from the 
1 latter to the former. This nervous power ſeems different 
= from every thing elſe in our body, and ſeems not. peculiar to 
1 it, but a general principle in nature, particularly modified in 
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1 dur ſyſtem. This may be eaſiſy underſtood from the nature 
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actions of the 5800; ; though I do not at all doubt, but that 
the brain ſecretes l 0 conſiderable 
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Jof wägnetiſm or eledticity, » which in this reſpeet ſeem Longh 3 


logous to 75 | | 
For my part, I am not able to Ccondeive, ag a watery 
. the nerves, is capable of rming the 
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„ Our opinion, 
ſtem. by. means 
of the- — is 18 p | 1 what we obſerve” in the 
ble kingdom ; all plants ap in ſome de ee, ſen- 
ble and irritable. "The e principle s in the vez b Pug 
nomy are equally e difficult f ſolution with tt fe in he 
animal, and ſeem to depend o the ſame principle, _ - 
We have now ſhewn, that in the fibres of animal bod 
there3 is a ſenſibility and irritability,” 'on which the motion . 
their flaids Jep, This vital Power 18 15 541 
nected with the e ſenſorium communt,” and this w 2 5 A pe tout 5 
which certainly 1 is of üſe in the medical fyſtens; *t ough b Y, 
no means a rational conductor “. The ſoul iAidenoes the 
| Rue: not as err ee but as A, * of. exterpgl 
enſes. Wolke, 1 
We ſhall now examine 1672 Hy tent of the n n err power 
In the ſyſtem. It is obſervable in the muſ 10 yo vo ntary 
motion, and whereyer miſcylar fibres are found . 85 ali 
mentary canal, in the bronchiæ and lungs, ip t and 
excretories, which laſt are both ſenſible and ir itabfe. "Whe- 
ther in the Tecretories or glands is not ſo obvious,! though 
there; in ſome degree, T'believe it Tikewiſe takes place, 
appears in the hole courſe of the abſorbent and lymph 4 
ſyſtems, which are both: irritable and ſenſibls? "Whether 
does it extend to the arteries? Again this 0 e N it, 
been alleged, that ey ate neltfter ſenſible fe nor irtitable; 3 
that their coats are tendinous and not mulctlaty a and that 
their being contracted by chemical acids ig nd fair-\experi-. 
ment, as they will criſp even dead fibres, In 4 nſw 1 45 to this, 
the favourers Net this . — fay, that if the berief were 
only elaſtic," the circulation of the fluids muſt be owing to 
the heart alone, as no more force can be returned b 
elaſtic ſubſtance than is received, and that particular en- 
creaſè of ye res Hep ws as — cannot be OS 
119 l wrt de: 4 | rom 
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»The Author's 3 to be, that the ſoul does not 
ſeem rational with r̃eſpect to its actions on the body ; for no 
one will pretend to deny its being ſo. with reſpect to ite ou : 
ee which it enjoys independen ly of the body. 
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; from this ca of if theſe hænom. non were wing to 


the Ra, K. be equally diſperſed over the” whole 
bod to. reſpiration, -, orer 1 8 ſuperiar, 2 
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ours ta his, lexus, of 

netyes qbferved round ene Ms, but in; 5 ow volume 
of his Elem ita Phy, agi, N he Hs Stef of the nerves | 
have no acbb, has. given up the bog This 
1 ing gi den up, there ſeeras no method of accunting for 

this, but from Wim: of; nervous power. to 1 5 
and, indeed, it appears, that ſuch. a thing takes place, in 
morbid! phenomena, In the rheumatiſm,,.e. g. it is a 
common thing to find the arteries, near the parts affected, 
tenſer than an ; where elſe; and in a hemiplegia, the Joi 
Is 1e on on the affected hides... As to the. 8 0 
muſcular. coats. being. tendinous, Anatomiſts a lege, 05 
in the wall arteries there is no muſcular appearance: But 
it is probabl e, that the Coat here is only more: lax, and that 
by analogy we may infer a muſcular action in the larger 


arteries, although. they . haye à tendingus appearance, 


This 3 is the more probable, as the Oran 
parts encreaſe over the muſcular fibres by gage. The con- 
tradtibility of th the ae 95 gland evi ced, PEER 

nw weat At is, hel ef. *% by increaſed 

00 te Angie altho Ju theyre. by e of the 
. 15521 15 ihe by; irtit 55 A. Parts 
hi- CR, 4 ett Nag Te land, t ; cretion is 


bh Ng 4 grating. of” the 7985 teeth, 
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EC il, o conſe . be altered, 
oc ae ein is to be e imputed to the. it te. ,of the 


ſecerning of gan, "and not to. the nature of the. fluid. For 


this reaſoh the laws. of the nervous rene ought... to __ 
qued with he the 1 ology: Theſe 1 ſhall treat more 
Part! larly, wh W i co t. reat. on ſedatiye. and Mmulant, | 
5 ae, t. preſent. al ak ſome. general application 
hat has been „ common. ſyſtem greataſtreſs, 
11 5 the laxity and 118455 of, the. ſemple, ſplic fibres. 
houg h theſe propertiesarenot altogether tobe diſregarded, 85 
et there are few inſtances of any ſudden changes in the 
lee es 1 7 ſeem to.increaſe.uniformly in frm- 
perſon. is ag _— :1n,.agez;and{I.have-no:idea 
"any iſeaſe i 19 85 ons Ln W their lanity. 13 
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a tain 2 ”= 1A a ne e T5906 anti o& 
bee, in general, that it is little in our. power to change 
their laxity or rigidity, and, that ſuch  changes:ought:toi be 
imputed. to an alteration! in. the vital moving pbre;c:"Applicar 
tion of, medicines, therefore, ought. to bea directed to this 
nervous power, and ee for the moſt . part, deduced 
fei 12 SEY Sh, 12017 iam hug rod 2 

Since the ;diſcovery; of the einladend Phyſicians have 
applied themſelves almoſt: ſolely to the hydraulic mechanical 
ſyſtem. Of bow little advantage dur calculations have been, 

every body knows. Some pretty ones, indeed, Have been 
given, for general poſſible caſes, fearcely-any fot aiparitculatr 
pradiical. ane. The reaſon, indeed, is e. becauſe the 

Lai of, the Sritem 5 is always variable. The augmentation, 

nution, and acrimony of the ſecretions have been com- 
monly aſcribed to the blood. Urine, for inſtauce as been | 
too long regarded as an evidence of its: ſtateg Mherkas in ge- 
neral, all theſe appearances ought to be aſcribed, for the 

moſt part, to the ſecretory organs 19 -& 2 pit Hama 12 

I formerly mentioned, that the ſenſible and moving fibres 
had, a; connection wirb the: ſenſorium commune L have now 

to add, that they are alſo comefted auth each other. This 
ſympathy. i is more remarkable; in: ſome parts than in others, 
It would be very proper to! eftabliſh- theſei conſents: which. 
have not yet been fully, enumerated. Of ithieſe:ſome ate 
generals others particular, under the title of Idibſyncraſy. 
At preſent, I ſhall mention only one! con] vi that v of 
the ſtomach, as it iso be: more particularly» regarded in 
accounting for the operation of medicines h Npthing af. 
fects the mind more than the ſtate of the ſtomach and no. 
thing draus the ſtomach into fympathy, more — — 
of the mind, This isn evident in) hypocho adde keep 
whoſe Abele be chiefly ſeated there: —— often 2 . 
55 — * 


rium commune, or the ſeat of it, 

This is farther illuſtrated by-wounds of the 2 
not, in theſe caſes, the vomiting of bile proceed: —— 
between the ſtomach and lixer . adly, The ſtoimach has a 
anche 1 connect ion with the viſcera _ [the:thorax#} ab- 

acting from its contiguity or diſtenſion. In hypechondriae 
caſes the heart and . —— alacted by the 
ſtomach, Convulſions of the diaphragm are often occaſi- 
oned by flight irritatians oi the cardia. Many other morbid 
ſyraptoms might be adduced in proof of the ſame thing, 

mere it neceſſary.” zdly, The ſtomach is'conneQed/with 
the abdominal viſcera a, and firſt with the inteſtines; ſecond- 


ly, 
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ly, with the other contiguous as well as more diſtant organs, 
| = This'viſcus is connected with the extremities. This 
6 7 have! often experienced in myſelf, by tranſition of the 

from the — to the ſtomach, and vice wt op Cold 


poop — ſpots and 5 a0 — Sit: > his 
in. Van Swieten gave ſuch an inſtance from crabs eyes. 
I myſelf;had a patient labouring under the malum fypochon- 
driacum, ho was relieved of his complaints by pimples ap- 
pearing between his thumb and finger, and as immediately 
_ oppreſſed: by their retropulſion, or diſappearing. e 
from conſtriction of the cutaneous pores is another inſtanc 
of ſuch ſympathy. Such ſymptoms, therefore, are fully 
attributed to acrimony; and in general we conclude, that 
the ſtomach has a very et conſent with" the whole 
mas 65-44: ts A | ren } 
Operation of ei pen Whos their own 
nature, but as much on the particular modification of the 
ſyſtem to which they are applied. Inſtead, 1 of 
pendin ENG in examining the different Hure e of the par- 
ticles medicine, their ſharpneſo, oilineſs, & c. it will be 
more uſeful to ſay ſome what on temperaments. Tempera- 
ment is the general ſtate of Kiek idioſyncraſy the pe- 
_culiar ſtate: wh a Partien lar part. The variety of tempera- 


ments is prod ious. 3 have confined them to 


four, and we, th ough a blind attachment to antiquity, have 


made few farther advancements in this diſtinction. It would *1 


be difficult to enumerate all the different temperaments; 1 
mall therefore conſider, rather, the ſeveral particulars in the 
ſyſtem that are apt to be varied in different conſtitutions, and 
| whoſe varieties conſtitute diverſity of temperaments. Theſe 
- Particulars, may be reduced to five; 1. The ſtate of the 
_ ſimple ſelids. 2. The proportion of the fluids to the ſolids. 
3: The ſtate. of the fluids. 4. The diſtribution of the 
uids 3 i. e. of particular determination to this or that part | 
of the ſyſtem. 5. The ſtate of the nervous power. | 
. As to the ſlate of the ſimple ſolidt; viz. their lattity; or 
rigidity Under the firſt. is comprehended flaccidity, and 
cedility: z under the laſt elaſticity, and ſtrength. It may be 
Eren — EO mn wy _—_ in _ as they — 
| © varia 


of laxity. 
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yariable in every perſon, and, through the whole courſe of 


life, growing gradually from lax to rigid, as age encreaſes, 


and therefore might be ſuppoſed not to affect temperaments. 


Something, however, depends on the primitive ſtamina, in 
the formation of temperaments; e. g. two children, horn 
at the ſame time, brought up exactly under the ſame; ma- 


nagement, will differ very conſiderably, as to the ſtate of their 
fin bred. oe > 3 1 


„ VHP ' 25 HIV A OT ; iy LITER 1 
Oniverſally, Phyſicians have taken their mark of the ſtate 
of the ſimple ſolids from the hair. In a caſe of laxity the 


hair is ſoft, and in ſmall quantity. In caſe of rigidity, it is 


copious, and liable to criſpiture and curling. The paler co—- 
lours are, in general, an indication of laxity; as the black, 


in all its ſhades, is an evidence of rigidity.. Thus, in chil- 


dren, the hair is generally ſoft and pale, and gains, by age, 


Hardneſs, and a darker colour. Another mack of diſtin- 


b puiſling-the nature of the ſimple fibres, is the ſoftneſs and 


rdneſs of the fleſhy parts. When the body is fleſhy, and 


the muſcles and tendons diſtinctly marked,;.and along with 
this a conſiderable ſtrengti of Hiſtem, we infer a rigidity of 


the ſimple fibres, with a conſiderable exertion of the nervous 


+» Th 


power. -Succulency, for theſe reaſons, mult be a ſymptom 


rk he oe CO WTO LL Yer gk Pe SOR TITS CSF PATEL i IRAs 
2. The proportion between ſolids and fluids.' There has 
been nothing ſo much'talked of as plethora, and yet it has 


been commonly confounded with obefsty. and corpulency, 


There is, however, a manifeſt difference, though difficultly 
diſtinguiſhed by particnlar marks, and at the ſame time a 


£44 
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ed mercury and iron, as the latter 4 föund in all buran 
blood. But we are not aſſured of other principles, VEL. red 
globules, coagulable lymph, and fer olity, which laft ! is Wa- 
ter impregnated with a ſaline principle. * Theſe, I make no 

doubt, are in different proportions, from the nature of, Tl 
aliment or diſeaſes. But 1 do not know how to make uſe of 


436.4 x 


Aae. but ob Nato of ao" oy gain, "he Iropory | 
tion of coagulable Iytpph is not even evident from confiſtence, 
as in p rſons where 2 5 is the fame ſvantity of ſerum, the 
eohfiſtence is different. Ligature on the veſſels child-vear, 
ing, &c.' cauſe # different degree of ſeparation of cba gülable e 
lymph, &c. ſo that n no perſon can make any accurate judg- 
ment from 4 pearance of the blood. Denfi ity is a more. cer- 

tain mark. The blood is denſer in Proportion: to therigi dity 0 of 
the veſſels, and i in the ſame ſpecies 1 in pro ortion to wee "age; 
e. g. it is more denſe in cows than caſves, &c. The 4 55 5 
fty of ſaline matter may alſo affect the defiſity of the blood, 
and therefore we cannot poſitively determine whether the flu- 
idity"of the blood, in particular caſes, 'be owing entirely to 
the pure wat patt, s the faline ptinel le may contribute 
confiderably Wards the production of that quali ality. avg 

. Diftribution of the t. This 's is different 1 the 1 ſame 

perſon; 1 to Ris a age, own, oe "4, difference : m the 
N ructure and diſtrihutipn of the velle "It ſeems to be. ne- 
ceſſary that the porn aac be rough 10 its fine quickly ; Y.3 
Hence- the” head in a feetus is much "greater in proportion to 
the other parts, and then cönſtltütes of fifth of the whole; 
whereas in an'agult' it does = exceed dne-Dinth, "and, fre- 
quently,” onetepth*only,” | After bitth, 4 new Sen En 
is-piven'to the circulating Hui 
in the' umbilical” reſets” is determined d: to the 1 4 and 
hence the grow th afterwards: of tlie lowe extremities i is more 
——_— © This” a outits for hzmot rhages, &c.. which 

happen in rent parts of the bod at dif terent 7 
life, e. g. bleeding of "the feet in you 42 rſons. Again 
4 tall perſoft 55 not hands and feet proportionate to the 


= h of Hib body, he's liable to diſcalez. Thus I have ſeen 

rhifis pulmonalrs,/of which this difp ropottion was the m 
prodabl cauſe. Hence if we could 14 5 h the 1 
es 
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VE the human body exactiy, we might form à notion how dif. 
"XZ caſes might ariſe' according to the various dev iations from 
1 it, £470 JO0 BET, 1990 3 e cloth, auge 
We ſhall new take notice of the different diſtribution inte 
the arterious and venous ſyſtems. -"Fhe arteries are larger in 
proportion to the veins in the young than in old fabjeQs. 
Wintringham, jun. finds the denfifyiof the atterious Coats 
leſs in young than in old people. Tlie arteries, therefore, 
from being laxer, grow more rigid, and are laxer as nearet to 
the heart. All chis is wifely ordered; for the arteries being 
more expoſed to the action of the heart, and the fluids, in their 
moving from a greater to a leſſer diameter, are ſooner ren- 
dered rigid, than the veins, in Which the powers of the 
heart is weaker; and the fluids move in a contrary manners _ 
Hence ariſes in young per ſons the arterious, in old the we- 
nous pletlora, a diſtinction commonly unobſer ved though it 
gives a conſiderable difference in point of temperament. Ar- 


77 £ 


teridous plenitude. is diſtinguiſhed by! the florid complexion, 
the venous by diſtenſion of veins and paleneſs of the body. 
This change of plenitude is gradually taking place in all 

people, though the degree of it is conſiderably varied in dif- 
, ferent-perſons. en 94 f oo i Bb 4 3951 * 313 2012 
Wi conſider here very properly, the proportional capacts 
ty and force of the heart in regard bf the ſyſtem, at different 
times of life, as alſo the proportion of the kings to the feſt 
of the body: For as the ſame quantity of fluids, in à given 
time, paſſes through them, as thfougli the 20e body, any 
large proportion of fluids in the ſyſtem muſt vf neceſſity be 
very ſenſibly felt nere, and, conſequentiy, have an effect in 
ce production of temperament. LF Hus narrow / cheſted peo- 
ple are more ſubject than others to hæmoptoꝭ᷑ and congeſtion 
„ „ HR DES” Na 
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in the lung. ee, e eee BEG e IR BION, 
8. Different ſtate of the nervous power, with regard: to ſen- 
ſibility, irritability; celerity, mobility, and ſtrength“ By 
ſenſibility we mean the different forces of impreſſion ws 4 

ſary to move different perſons : By irritability the extent of 
the ſenſation; el g. two perſons, on taking the fame dſe of 
ing eaſily, without any farther tent of the impreſſion; the” 
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Of the difference of feflibility we are able te judge" tilt 


= grovly, as it does not depend entirely on the degree of force 
| 1nipreſſed, but is greatly umproveable by cuſtom and pric-" 

| tice; e. g. theteimay be two perſons equally ſenſible” tothe 
I phe ſmalleſt 
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ſmalleſt impreſſions. of any ſapid body on the tongue, and 


ployed in infuſion, hut alſo the different proportion in which 
by muſical tones: Thus one perſon may be ſenſible to as 


nected with weakneſs of the nervous power; ſenſibility; 


nervous power, irritability is alſo varied in proportion to 


the nervous power, is in mobility or celerity, with which 
aktions are excited. This may be different, even when the 


connected with them, as mobility is greater. in more ſenſible | 


impreſſion are tranſitory, and therefore the body is left open 
8 lon er of duration, and the motions excited are more ſte dv. 


have ſuppoſed. this. to depend entirely on the ſtate of tha 


invaſion, of fevers, where, we cannot ſuppoſe any change in 
in performing the functions, connected alſo with an in- 


an incredible degree of ſtrength exerted, which we cannot 


dof, e of | any medicine being : requir ed, to produce the ſame | 
e aborhementipned ani: theo other pen 


yet the one may be able only to. diſtinguiſh green tea from 
hea in infuſion, while the other can not only tell when a 
number of different ſpecies of the ſame kind of fea are em- 


the teas are employed. The ſame thing may be illuſtrated 


ſoft an impreſſion of found as another, but, unleſs conver- 

fant in muſic, he will not be able to diſtinguiſh a variety of 
tones. Irritability muſt abſolutely, be connected with ſenſi- 
bility, as being both excited from the ſame cauſe; the one 
making us ſenſible of the ſimple impreſſion, the other propa- 
gating the ſenſation over the body. Irritability is often con- 


more remarkably with its ſtrength: Independent of the | 


greater or leſs tenſion of the moving fibres: The more 
accurately, therefore, the veſſels are filled, the fibres will be 


more ſtretched, and the. irritability greater,rr 
Another particular, in which there may be. a difference of 


. x 75 _ 


5 
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ſenſibility and irritabiſity are the ſame, though it is generally 


and irritable . ſyſtems, Another variation of the nervous: 
power is the duration of impreſſions... In ſome the effects of, 


to new. This is called levity. In others theſe effects are 


ly, the nervous power differs in, point of ſtrength. Some 


ſimple fibres, and, indeed, I allow, that it is often connected 
with it. But moſt of the changes of debility and ſtrength | 

ate owing to changes in the nervous power. Thus at the 
the ſtate of the ſimple fibtes, we ſee often remarkable debility 
creaſed irritability. Again, in maniac perſons there is often 


ſo ſuddenly produged.,, This ſtrengißt of the nervous power 
is. Op poſed to ſen bility 5 ag appears from a much ſtronger 
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tion of fluids, with reſpe& to the veſſels, but ſill ata | 
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In my opinion it is alſo oppoſed to irritability, though not 


irritable. Strength of nervous power is alſo oppoſed to 


mobility, for the more weakly the fubje& the impreſſions are 
more tranſitory, whereas in ſtrong people the contrary taxes 


Having thus enumerated the different cauſes of tempera- 


ment, we ſhall now conſider how theſe cauſes are variouſly 


combined, in order to form different temperaments. OF 


particular temperaments, thoſe are moſt ſtrongiy marked, 
which are owing to the different ſtages of life. As changes 


in the ſyſtem take place very gradually, it were proper to 


aſſume a middle point, to and from which the ſyſtem is 
gradually advancing or declining, and. at the ſame. time to 


mark the different gradation of decline and advance; but as 


WT this would be very difficult, 1 ſhall only handle the matter 


gr oſsly 5 and point out thoſe ſtages where the moſt remark- 
able changes occur. Theſe may be reduced to four, In- 
fancy, Youth, Manhood, and Old Age. To begin with 
theſe, therefore, in their orden. 

In Infancy occur remarkable lax ſolids, large proportion 


g 


of fluids. which are watery and bland; large proportion of 


blood in reſpect to cellular ſubſtances: Head and heart large 
in proportion to the ſyſtem: Arteries numerous and large in 
reſpect to the veins: The ſecretory glands have not yet 
attained to their full bulk, while the conglobate, or lym- 
phatic, are larger than at any other time of life. In the 
nervous ſyſtem there is exquiſite ſenſibility, without accu- 
racy of perception; remarkable irritability with weakneſs, 
great mobility, the foundation of a great deal of levity. In 


1 general, the nervous ſyſtem is ſtrong, with reſpe& to the 


5 — * 
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period. | 


preſent time of life, but weaker than in a more. advanced 
_ Secondly, Let us confider now. Puree” > £6 


i Sx 


„ OUTH approaching neqr to its Acu E. 
Rigidity and ſtrengtii are now greater, but ſtill, with 


reſpect to the middle point, laxity prevails; a leſs propor- 


- 
. 


humidity ; increaſed cellular ſubſtance; on which the gro 


of the body chiefly, depends till. the Acmé, and long after; 


' more 


* 


heart, leſs in proportion to the ſyſtem than formerly, and 


/ 
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more in a ballance with it; the arteries are diminiſheds i in 
ſome meaſure, with relpect to the veins, but- ſtill exceed 
them; the —— viſcera are larger, and particularly the 
lunge, and, as the veſſels are more rigid, conſequently a 
greater determination of fluids to that organ, which explains 
the diſeaſes incident to the ſtage of life, hæmoptoiſis, perip- 
neumony, &c. The ſame ſenſibility and irritability con- 
tinue, perhaps, as before, but the former is more accurate, 
from the tenſion of the veſſels, and conſequently the fibres. 
The latter is rather encreaſed, and hence iraſcibility more 
frequently appears at this period. There ig alſo WET mo- 
baltys but with much leſs levity. IT 
. We come to examine the ſtate of n 


N u 


1515 AiMficult 46: 6x this period; different perſons attaining 
their Acm6 at different times. 1 would take the thirty-fifth 
for a ſtandard. The ſolids are now" tending to exceſs” 
of rigidity, with reſpe& to the middle point; the fluids are 
leſs, in proportion to the ſolids,” hence drineſs begins to 
take place; the heart is ſmaller, with reſpect to the arteries, 
and exerts leſs force than formerly; hence ſlower circulation, 
more copious. ſecretion, and obeſity, with'conſequent ſuc- 
culency. Hitherto* little change has happened in the ſtate ' 
of the fluids, but now they begin to tend towards acri- 
mony. The arteries now become leſs, and the ballance i is 
turned to the ſide of the veins: The ſecretory glands are 
now increaſed,” while the lymphatic veſſels are diminiſhed, * 
as alfo the conglobate glands, Senſibility, irritability, 
mobility, and conſequently celerity and levity, gradually 
dimini from this time. Till this period the ſtrength has 
been gradually encreafing, but is now at its height, and af-- 
terwards decays, chiefly on account of the rigidity of every 
part of the ſyſtem. In infants the muſcles conſiſt of truly 
muſcular fibres, or with very little tendon ; but now 36" 
tendinous exceed the muſcular” 8 Bay in 1 
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and) ri f, the 
80 05 formerly ſo remarkable, are now, greatly: dimi- 


ee lente and 


are the Sanguineous and Melanchglic, viz.. the ten 
W ments of Youth and ge. 
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XZ from the ſmall proportion of fluids, both in the circulatory, 
XX veſſels and cellular membrane. Actimony of the fluids is 
| in exceſs, perſaps to compenſate fe ar the want of. fluidity. in the 


| blood, by diminiſhing, its coheſion. -; Inſtgad of an arterious,. 


£ "4 
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a venous pleihora obtains. The lymphatic: ſyſtem almoſt; | 
diſappears. Both, from weakneſs; of the nervous power, 


6 iolids, | ſenſibility, Arritability and 
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idity of the ſimp| 
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Thus have we pretty, well; diſtinguiſhed; the four grand; 


* 


ſtages of life, by the changes. which are obſerved; to take 


yſtem, . Theſe different changes do not hap - 


1 


place in the 


i 


ben ſo uniformly, but, ſome peculiarities are remarkable 


through the whole of 


fe. Thug each ſex is diſtinguiſhed. 


Is che female, there, is great laxity, with humidity and 


thinneſs of the fluids, arterious plethora, more ſenſibility, 
5, le! I,weakneſs, ſo, that; in them the cha»: 
rafter of youth continues longer than in the male. In 
every perſon are appearatices of a temperament peculiar to 
himſelf, though the Ancients only took.notice. of four, and: 

four cardinal qualities; but it i more 
probable that they were rf * jr ee and: 
afterwards adapted to thoſe theories, ſince we find that, 


= ſome have imagined apes deduced from the theories of; 
the four humours, or | 


| they have a real exiſtence, and are explicable on the doctrine 


already delivered. The two that are moſt diſtinctly marked, 
ra 
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Here there is laxity of ſolids, diſcovetable by the 
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| of hair and ſucculency; large ſyſtem of arteries, redundancy 
of fluids, florid complexion; ſenlibility of the net vous 
power, eſpecially to pleaſing "bje& | 

| plethora ; mobility and ſevity from lax ſolids, - Theſe cha- 
8 aSters. are diſtincily marked, and, they are proved by the 
I dr Yai ? to, this a e, as hemorrhages, fevers, a 
eres. e as they proceed from a Jax ſyſtem, are more æaſily 
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pale colour; venous plethora, hence turgeſcency of theſe, 
and lividity ; ſenfibility, frequently exquiſite, but with 
great accuracy; moderate irritability, with remarkable 
tenacity of impreſſions ; ſteadineſs in action and ſlowneſs of 
motion, with great ſtrength ; for exceſs of this conſtitution 
E in maniacs gives the moſt extraordinary inſtance of human 
| ſtrength 1 know. This temperament is moſt, diſtinaly 
marked in old age, and in males. The ſanguineous tempe- 
rament of youth makes us not to diſtinguiſn the melancholic 
till the decline of life, when it is very evident, from diſ- 
eaſes, (of the veins,) hæmorrhoids, apoplexy, cachexy, 
obſtructions of the viſcera, particularly of the liver, drop- 
ſies, affections of the alimentary Anl. chiefly from ſlower 
and weaker influence of the nervous power. So much for 
the ſanguineous and melancholic temperament 3 the other 
two are not ſo eaſily explained. The Choleric tempera- 
ment takes place between Youth and Manhood, In the 
the diſtribution of the fluids is more exactly ballanced; there 
is leſs ſenſibility, and leſs obeſity, with more irritability, 
proceeding from greater tenſion; leſs mobility and levity, 
and more ſteadineſs in the ſtrength of the nervous power. 
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This temperament cannot be diſtinguiſhed by any characters 


of age or ſex: It agrees with the ſanguineous in laxity and 
ſucculency; it differs from that temperament, and the me- 
lancholic, by the more exact diſtribution. of the fluids. 
Again, it differs from the ſanguineous, by having leſs ſen- 
ſibility, irritability, mobility, and perhaps ſtrength, though 
ſometimes, indeed, this laſt is found to be great. _ nz 

© "Theſe are the ancient temperaments, which we have brought 
3 in as inſtances of the combinations which might take place. 
5 The temperaments, indeed, are much more various, and 
very far from being eaſily marked and reduced to their genera 
and ſpecies, not only on account of variety of temperaments 
1 yl _ themſelves, but alſo on account of Idioſyncraſy, The 
WK \ whole of this ſubject might be prettily; iNuſtrated by con- 
Cit ſidering the difference of genius, &c. and even morals, to 
which the different temperaments are liable; but, as this 
ſquifition is very fubtiſe, and does not properly belong to 
Abis place, 1 ſhall wave it on this oc ion. - 
ghd Son, 5 10 
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To conclude; theſe circumſtances, which we have ob- 
ſerved to concur chiefly in production bf temperaments, 
© were the more neceſſary to be taken notice of, as they give 
indications in the cure of diſeaſes, and ſo may influence 

what we have to ſay on the ſubject of medicines z but as 
' we have found that the nervous power alone is capable of 
conſiderable and ſudden changes, it is to this that our me- 
dicines ſhould be chiefly directed; for the ſtate of the 
ſimple ſolids, the proportion and ſtate of the fluids, and the 
diſtribution of theſe, we have little in our power. E. g. 1. 
Medicines which act on the ſimple ſolids, cannot propagafe 
far their effe&s on the ſyſtem. 2. The proportion between 


= the ſolids and fluids is eaſily altered by diet and manner of 


life, therefore it is not a predominant part of temperament, 
and ſo medicines can have little effect on it, as the chief 
cauſes of temperament are alſo often the chief cauſes of 
diſeaſes; often medicines are given to little purpoſe, unleſs _ 
directed to their cauſes. 3. As to the ſtate of the fluids, 1 

ſhall treat this more fully afterwards, and ſhall only ſay at 
preſent, that medicines can have but little effe& upon them, 
and any changes we can produce are fo by diet, and there- 
fore muſt be ſlow, 4. The diſtribution of the fluids is 
| ſcarcely to be altered, but by the gradual progreſs of life, 


q and therefore is moſt of all out of the reach of medicines. 


5. The ſtate of the nervous power, and particularly irrita- 
bility, is what medicines chiefly affect, and being that part 
of temperament which moſtly modifies that operation, we 
ſhall inſiſt upon it in particular. Haller, in 2d vol. of the 
Elem. Phyſial. has treated on Temperaments ; I therefore 
beg you would compare what I have ſaid on this ſubje& 


with his obſervations. We now go on to conſider the 
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influence of Idioſyncraſy and the effects of Cuſtom, as the 
XxX coctrine of temperaments is every where perplexed and con- 
founded with theſe. e e, ee 
2 IDIOSYNCRASY....: .» 
Idioſyncraſy is a peculiarity of temperament in a parti- 
cular part of the ſyſtem ; e. = Error Na ſide of 3 
or rigidity, or —_ a larger or leſs proportion of fluids 
to the ſolids, The ſtate of the fluids alſo is often affected 
by idioſyncraſy, being different in different conſtitutions, - 
owing, as I believe, to peculiar ferments operating in the 
ſyſtem : Thus a putrefactive ferment may occaſion greater 
e fluids even in a perſon ho lives on 
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vegetable diet, than in one who feeds on animal food, 
Idioſyncraſy chiefly ſhews itſelf, by a peculiar ſenſibility or 
irritability of a particular part, which renders that part ſuſ- 
ceptible of weak impreſſion of one kind, and not of ano- 
ther; thus I have known a perſon faint at the ſmell of 
mutton, which we will allow to be a very ſingular idioſyn- 
craſy. No part of the ſyſtem is exempt from idioſyncraſy : 
It is needleſs to enumerate them all, as you may do it your- | 
ſelves by examining. the diſeaſes on which they evidently de- 
pend. Nothing is more neceſſary than to obſerve, that the 
operation of medicines is as much or more connected with 
idioſyncraſy than with temperament. In ſhort, it has ſuch | 
an effect on the operation of medicines, that we ſhould | 
never give a doſe of any efficacious one, without previouſly | 
examining whether the patient has any ſuch peculiarity, that | 
contraindicates either the medicine itſelf, or its uſual doſe : | 
And if the patient have not yet experienced this medicine, | 
it will be proper, as idioſyncraſy is often hereditary, to en- 
quire if any ſuch have ever affected his parents. 
We are next to obſerve, that both temperament and 
idlioſyncraſy may be variouſly affected by Cuſſom, inſomuch 
that by this any temperament may be corrected, confirmed, 
obliterated, or even a new one induced, | Y 


o 


doctrines of temperaments and idioſyncraſy. : 
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ſolids. 2. On organs of ſenſe, 3. On moving 1 


e e. r B 
1. Effefts on the ſimple ſolids. Cuſtom determines the 
degree of flexibility, of which they are capable. By fre- 

- quently. repeated flexion, the ſeveral particles of which theſe 
- . ſolids conſiſt, are rendered more ſupple and moveable on 
each other. A piece of catgut, e. g. when upon the „ 
5 | D and 
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and having a weight appended to ks middle, will be bended 
thereby perhaps half an inch; afterwards, by frequent 
. 7 repetitions of the ſame weight, or by increaſing the weight, 
# the flexibility will be rendered double. The degree of 
f tex ibility has a great effect in determining the degree of ofcil- 

5 lation, provided that elaſticity is not M ected; if it go beyond 
A this it produces flaccidity. Again, Cuſtom determines the 
4 degree of tenſion ; for the ſame elaſtic chord that now oſcil- 

ik Jates in a, certain degree of tenſion, by frequent repetition « 

he theſe oſcillations, it will be ſo far relaxed, that the extenſion 
th muſt be renewed, in order to produce the ſame tenſion, and 
ch conſequently the ſame vibrations as at firſt. This appears in 
1d many inſtances in the animal œconomy, as when different 
ly % muſcles concur to give a fixed point, or tenſion to each 
"at other; and thus a weakly child totters as it Walks, but by 
e : giving it a weight to _ and by thus encreaſing the ten- 
ae, ſion of the ſyſtem, it walks more ſteadily, In like, manner 


'- 8 prefſions, and thus lays the foundation of memory; for 
this BY ſingle impreſſions are but retained for a ſhort time, and are 
{os ſoon forgot. Thus a perſon, who at preſent has little 

the 


Pk N knowledge of cloths, will 9 handling them, 


2 | acquire a ſkill of diſcerning them, which to others ſeems 
mn = almoſt impoſſible. Many are apt to miſtake, this for a 
8 4 nicer ſenſibility, but they are much miſtaken; for it is an 
mp E + | 2 


EX univerſal law, that the repetition of impreſſion renders us 
less acute, This is well illuſtrated by the operation of 

= medicines ; for all medicines which act on the organs of 
ſenſe muſt, after ſome time, be increaſed in their doſe, to 
produce the ſame effects as at firſt. This affords us a rule 
in practice with regard to theſe medicines; it becoming 
theſe WF neceſſary, after a certain time, to change one medicine even 


le 4 for a weaker of the ſame nature. Thus medicines, which 
etch, | | | | 


even have no great — force, are found, by long uſe, 
Foz 5 2 to 
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to deſtroy the ſenſibility of the ſyſtem to other impreflione. 
But to this general rule, that, by repetition, the force of 
impreſſions is more and more diminifhed, there are ſome 

_ exceptions. Thus I have known perſons, by a ſtrong 
emetic, render their ſtomachs ſo irritable, that one-twentieth | 
of the firſt doſe was ſufficient to produce the ſame effect. 
This, 1 believe, oftner takes place when the vomit is 
repeated every day, or oftner,, as I have ſometimes ſeen; for 
if the ſame vomit be given at pretty conſiderable intervals, | 
the general rule is obſerved to hold good. Thus two con- 
trary effects of habit are to be noted; and it is proper to 
obſerve, that the greater irritability is more readily produced | 
when the firſt impreſſion is great, as in the caſe firſt give 
of the ſtrong emetic. This may be farther illuſtrated b 
the effect of fear, which is commonly obſerved to be dimi 
niſhed on repetition, which can only be attributed to cuſtom 

_ While, on the other hand, there are inſtances of perſons 
who, having once got a great fright, have for ever after 
continued flaves to fears excited by impreſſions of the like 

© kind, however light, which muſt be imputed entirely to- 
exceſs of the firſt impreſſion, as has been already obſerved. 
The determining the force of impreſſions from the relation 
they have, to each other, is neceſſary to be taken notice of 
here. In this manner the want of any particular fenſation 8 
becomes uneaſy. Weak ſenſations approaching to this 
_ avant are therefore diſagreeable. Very ſtrong ſenſations 
are, on the other hand, diſagreeable likewiſe, becauſe plea- 
ſant ſenſations are generally of a middle force of impreſſion, 
_ though, no doubt, they ſometimes depend on the nature of 
the impreſſion. The reflex ſenſations of pleaſure and pain 
are mutually exchangeable by repetition, in conſequence of 
the force being dimmiſhed or augmented. © Thus tobacco, 
certainly at firſt very unpleaſant, by cuſtom is rendered 
very ſoon agreeable, The pleaſing middle impreſſions be- 
come at laſt inſipid by repetition, Hence the love of novelty. 


. 


Not only are our ſenſations varied in this manner, but they 
alſo, in ſome meaſure, depend on relation. Thus, accord. 
ing to the ſtate of the bo. the ſame thing feels cold a 
one time, and warm at another. Pleaſing objects alſo var 
in the ſame manner. Much uſe has been made of heat and 
cold in philoſophy, and many, endeavours made to eſtabliſh 
- a poſitive nature in each. hat I have now ſaid contri 

| butes, among other. arguments, to ſhow, they are pureſ f 
,  Felative, This leads me to an obſeryation I formerly mad 
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ſenſibility, which, ceteris paribus, is obſervable at all periods 
of life; ſo that, in this view, cold not only operates on our 

ſyſtem by repetition, but alſo by contracting the ſolids and 
endering them more rigid: While heat has the contrary 


_ 


effect, of encreaſing ee by relaxation. To this head 
alſo belongs the aſſociation of ideas, which is the foundation 

of memory and all our intellectual faculties, and is entirely 

the effect of cuſtom; its influence even on morals is very 


great, but the conſideration of it does not properly belong 


to this place. With regard to the body alſo, theſe aſſo- 
ciations often take place. E. g. A diſagreeable medicine 
{ will cauſe a nauſea, or even vomiting, and ever aſterwards 
the ſight of it will produce the ſame effects. We ſhall . 
| make one application of this in the cure of diſeaſes, which 
very much depends on avoiding irritation. It is neceſſary, 
therefore, in ſuch caſes, to avoid not only the "irritating or 
exciting cauſe, but alſo every other which have been any 


way connected with it. Thus when maniacs ate ſtrongly 


3 affected with the ſight of any one perſon, we muſt not only 


keep the perſon out of their ſight, : but every other, who, - 


being often ſeen with that perſon, might recall him to their 


remembrance. Again, in ee effects on the body, 
ite 

cuſtom, become abſolutely neceſſary, e. g. A perſon long 
accuſtomed to ſleep in e e — 
is ſo far from being incommoded on that atcount, that 

afterwards ſuch noiſe becomes neceſſary to produce ſlecpt It 
will be of uſe to attend to this in practice, fot e dugnt to 
allow for, however ö oppoſite it may ſeem at the time hat- 
ever uſually attended the you ve defigned to effect. 
Thus, in the inſtance of fleep, 

when we want to procure reſt, or any cauſes hich may 
ſeem oppoſite to ſuch an effe dt, provided ouſtom has rendered. 
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gree of ſtenſion is neceſſary to motion, which is to be deter 


# 


2 


mined by cuſtom, e. g. A Fencer accuſtomed to one foil, 
cannot have the ſame ſteadineſs or activity with one heavier 


or lighter. It is neceſſary alſo: that every motion ſhould be 
performed in the ſame ſituation, or poſture of the body, as 
the perſon has been accuſfomed to employ in that motion. 
Tbus, in any chirurgical operation, „a certain poſture is 
* d; but if the operator has been accuſtomed tg: 
| anothes, 


we muſt not exclude noiſe 
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ſtom an ie moving fibres. A certain de- 


. increaſed denſity and rigidity of our fibres diminiſhes 3 


are formed, which, througm 
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another, ſuch a one, however awkward, becomes neceſſary 5 
afterwards to his right performance of chat operation. 
Cuſtom alſo determines the degree of oſcillation, of which 
the moving fibres are capable. A perſon accuſtomed to 
ſtrong muſcular exertions is quite incapable of the more 
delicate. Phus writing is performed by ſmall muſcular 
contractions; but if a perſon has been accuſtomed to 
ſtronger motions with theſe talcles,: he will write wir 
much leſs ſteadineſs. 0 1990S. 3. 
This ſubject of tenſion, Gender enn to the fi imple | 
bret, \ is probably more ſtrictly applicable to the moving; 
for, beſides a tenſion from flexion, there is alſo a tenſion 
from irritation and ſympathy ;\ e. g. The tenſion of the ſto- 
mach from fobd, gives tenſion to the whole body» Wine 
and ſpirituous liquors give tenſion; e. g. A perſon that is ſo 
affected with tremor as ſcarcely to hold a glaſs of any of 
theſe liquorsito his head, has no ſooner ſwallowed it, than 
his whole becomes: leady, and after the ſyſtem has 
been accuſtamed to ſuch ſtimuli, if they are not applied at 
the / uſua — hole bod becomes flaccid ahh of i 
conſequence, unſteady in its motionsss.. 1 
Again, 'cuſtbm gives facility of motion. This ſeems to | 
probeed flom che diſtenſion which the nervous powet gives 
o the moving fibres themſelves: But in whatever manner 
it is occaſionęd, the effect ĩs obvious, for any neui oi unuſual 
motion is pero ed with great difficulty. 
We have ſhewn that ſenſariom depends on a eotnnaniia- 5 
tion with! the ſamſarium commune," by means of organs fuffi= | 
1 with nervous influence. We have like- 
wiſe found: i chat ſenſibiſii y ĩs uni ed by repetition. Lam 
now to obſetve, ihht ae, rr Ac it may be endtzaſed by 
repetition v ing to the ner vans power it file ing more 
eaſiy intoſthe ꝓart, otacuoum of cuſtom. Attention to a 
particular ohſect may al detetm̃init a greaterinflunamtoany : 
particular part, and thus the ſenſibility and. NY: of 
that partieular part may he increaſe t. 

But with Ar to acility'ob1 motion, disse N 
no doubt, Hows moſt euſily into thoſe parts, toſubich it has 
been accuftorhed ;' But 68 ity of motion dods not kmirely 
depend on this, but in part aſſo on the concurrence of the 
action of a great many muſcles ; e. g. Winſlow has obſerved, 
that in performing any mot ion a number of muſcles concur 
to give a fixed point to thoſe intended chiefly te ni, as well 

as 1 EE _ are to vary and e their action. 44. his, 


however, 
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I order, 
Ciuſtom alſo very frequently afſeciates mptions and ſenſations: 
Thus, if a perſon has been in uſe of aſſociating certain 
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| however, is afliſted by repetition, and the freer influx, as, 
by experience, we know the proper attitude for giving a 
fixed point, in order to perform any action with facility and 
ſteadineſs. he ö A CB IR 8 ad Fd 


; ; +2 3 


Cuſtom gives a ſpontaneous motion alſo, which ſeems to 


[recur at ſtated periods, even when the exciting cauſes are 
removed. Thus, if the ſtomach has been accuſtomed to 
vomit from a particular medicine, it will requite a much 


maller doſe than at firſt, nay, even the very ſight or remem- 


 brance of it will be ſufficient to produce the effect; and there 
are not wanting inſtances of habitual vomiting, from the 
| injudicious adminiſtration of emetics, It is on this account 
that all ſpaſmodic affections ſo eafily become habitual, and 
| are ſo difficult of cure, as we muſt not only avoid all the 
exciting cauſes, even in the ſmalleſt degree, but alſo their 


S de wives! eee e,, 


on ſtrong oſcillations, a free and copious influx of the nervous 
= power, and on denſe ſolids. But in what manner all theſe 

circumſtances have been brought about by repetition, has 
been already explained. The effect of cuſtom, in produ- 


cing ſtrength, may be thus illuſtrated: A man that begins 


with lifting a calf, by continuing the ſame practice every 
day, will be able to lift it when grown to the full ſize of a 


All this is of conſiderable importance in the practice of 
Phyſic, though but too little regarded; for the recovery of 
weak people, in great meaſure, depends on the uſe of exer- 

Cites to their ſtrength „ or rather avit/in it, frequently 
repeated and gradually increaſed, Farther, it is neceſſary to 
obſerve, that Cuſtom regulates the particular celerity with 
which each motion is to be performed; for a perſon ac- 
cuſtomed, for a conſiderable time, to one degree of celerity, 
becomes incapable of a greater; e. 5 A man accuſtomed to 
ſlow walking will be out of breath before he can rum twenty 


2 | paces. The train, or order, in which our motions are to 
be performed, is alſo eſtabliſned by Cuſtom; for if a man 


hath . e motions, for a certain time, in any particular 
1e cannot afterwards A them in any other. 


ideas with the ordinary ſtimulus, which in health excites 
urine, without theſe ideas the uſual inclination will ſcarce 
Excite that excretion; and, when theſe occur, will require 
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It is very ordinary for a perſon to make urine when going to 
bed, and if he has been, for any length of time, accuſtom- 


By this means ſome ſecretions become, in a manner, ſubject. 


this affords us a good rule in the caſe of coſtiveneſs ; for by 


Fg 


it even in the abſence of the primary exciting cauſe; e. g. 


ed to do ſo, he will ever afterwards make urine at that time, 
though otherwiſe, he would often have no ſuch inclination: 


to the will. The ſame may be ſaid of going to ſtool: And 


endeavouring to fix a ſtated time for this evacuation, it will 
after wards, at ſuch time, more readily return. It is farther | 
remarkable, that motions are inſeparably aſſociated with | 
pther ' motions; This, N very often proceeds from 
the neceſſary degree of tenſion, but it alſo often depends 
merely on Cuffom, an inſtance of which we have in the 
uniform motions of our eyes. | 1 
On Cuſtom 2 the ſtrength and ſteadineſs, perhaps, 
of all the internal functions, as, e. g. the heart, which pro- 
bably was once under the power of the will k, So much 
for the power of Cuſtom on the moving fibre. 

4. Effetls of Cuſtom on the whole nervous power, We 
have found that, by Cuſtom, the nervous influence may be 
determined more eaſily into one part than another, and there» 
fore, as all the parts of the ſyſtem are ſtrongly connected, the 
ſenſibility, irritability, and ſtrength of any particular part, 
may be thus increaſed, Cuſtom alſo has the power of alter- 
ing the natural temperament, and of. inducing a new one. 
It is alſo in the power of Cuſtom to render motions periodi- 
cal, and periodically ſpontaneous, An inſtance of this we 
have in fleep, which is commonly ſaid to be owing to the 
nervous N being exhauſted, the neceſſary conſequence 
of which is ſleep, e, g. a reſt of the voluntary motions to 
favour the recruit of that power: But if this were the caſe, 
the return of ſleep ſhould. be at different times, according 
as the cauſes which diminiſh the nervous influence operate 
more or leſs powerfully; whereas the caſe is quite other - 
wiſe, theſe returns of ſleep being quite regular. This is no 
leſs remarkable in the appetites, that return at particular pe- 


riods, independent of every cauſe but Cuſtom, Hunger, 
e. g. is an extremely uneaſy ſenſation, but goes off of 


itſelf, if the perſon did not take food at the uſual time. The 
F M excretions 


*" This ſteadineſs, produced by Cuſtom, ſeryes a good 


| : d purpoſe, 
as otherwiſe the heart, being under the power of the will, would 
bo too liable to its paſſions, . 


\ 
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excretions are farther proofs of this, e. g. going to ſtool, 
which, if it depended on any particular irritation, ſhould 


be at longer or ſhorter intervals, according to the nature of 


the aliment. There are many other inſtances of this diſpo- 
ſition of the nervous influence to periodical motions, as the 
ſtory of the Idiot of Stafford, recorded by Dr. Plot, (Spec 

| Zator, No. 447.) who, | being accuſtomed te tell the hours 


of the church clock, as it ſtruck, told them as exactly 


EX when it did not ſtrike, by its being out of order. Mon- 


taigne tells us of ſome oxen that were employed in a ma- 


chine for drawing water, who, after making three hundred 
turns, which was the uſual number, could be ſtimulated by, 
no whip or goad to proceed-farther,. Infants, alſo, cry for, 
and expect the breaſt, at thoſe times in which the nurſe has 
been accuſtomed to give it. . - 


Hence it would appear, that the human economy is ſub⸗ : 


ject to periodical revolutions, and that theſe happen not; 
oftner may be imputed, to variety; and this ſeems to be the 
= reaſon why they oftner happen in the body than mind, be- 


cCauſe that is ſubject to greater variety. We. ſee frequent 
inſtances of this in diſeaſes, and in their criſes, intermitting 
= fevers, epilepſies, aſthmas,, &c, are. examples of per iodical; 
affections: And that critical days are not. fg ſtrongly marked. 
in this country as in Greece, and ſome oth rs, ma be im 
puted to the variety and inſtability of, our climate, but per- 

W haps fill more to the leſs. ſenſibility and irritability of gur 


Auen for the exhibition of medicine has little effe 


8 


, F 


prbing the criſes, though it be commonly afligned aa; a, 
cauſe.” | i 9 

„ n ee eee: 
We are likewiſe ſubject to many habits independent of 


8 


= ourſelves, as from the revolutions of the ceſeſtial bodies, 


particularly the ſun, which determines the body, perhaps, 
| - other daily revolutions. beſides, ſlèeping 445 5 
There are alſo certain habits depending on the ſeaſons. Our 
connections, likewiſe, with reſpect to mankind, are means, 
of inducing habits. Thus regularity , from aſſociating in 
buſineſs, induces, regular habits both of, mind and body, 


in 


There are many diſeaſes, which, though they aroſe at, 


TX firſt from particular cauſes, at laſt continue merely through 


| cuſtom, or habit, Theſe are chiefly ofthe nervous ſyſtem. 
We ſhould, therefore, ſtudy to counteract ſuch habits; and 
accordingly Hippocrates, among other things for the cure 
of epilepſy, orders an entire change of the manners of life, 
We likewiſe imitate this in the chincough, which often 


is with regard to the menſtrual evacuation! There is ertainly 
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reſiſts all remedies till the air, ets and ordinary train of 
life are changed. 

5. Effetts of Cuſtom on the Stad. aueh. From what hae 
been ſaid on the nervous power, the diſtribution of the 
fluids muſt neceſſarily be variouſly affected by Cuſtom, and 
with that the diſtribution of the different excretions; for 
though we make an eſtimate of the proportion of the excre= 


tions'to one another, according to the climate and qr 


they mult certainly be very much varied by Cuſtom, © 
this head 1 obſerve, that blood-letting has a 
manifeſt tendency to Arete the quantity of the blood; and 
this evacuation be repeated at ſtated times, ſuch ſymptoms 
of repletion, and ſuch motions are excited at theſe times, 
as render the operation neceſſary.” The ſame has been ob- 
ſerved in ſome ſpontaneous hemorrhages. Theſe, indeed, 
at firſt, may have ſome exciting cauſes, but afterwards they 
ſeem to depend chiefly on Cuſtom. The beſt proof of this 


ſomething originally i in females, that determines tht evacu- 
ation to monthly periods, Conſtant 'repetition of this, 
comes'to fix it, independent of ftrong cauſes, either favour- 
ing or preventing repletion; e. g. blood-letting will not 
impede it, nor fi ing the body induce it: And, indeed, fo 
much'is this evacuation connected with periodical motions, 
that it is little in our Power to produce any effect by medi- 
cines but at thoſe particular times. Thus if we would 
relax the uterine ſyſtem, and bring back this evacuation 
when ſuppreſſed, our attempts would be vain and fruitleſs; 


unlefs given at that time when the tenſes Kould hives na- 
rol returned 1138 . b 
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arrn no conſidered the ſubje& to be operated e 


1: J much of the animal œconomy as ſeems neceſſary for 
uncerſtanding the operation of medicine, we ſhall now pro- 
c ed tõ treat of medieines themſelves; I told you I propoſed 
to fange theſe according to the indications in which they 
are employed However, the plan given you is not ſo 

fect as I could wiſh. But in _ coutſe: of my Lectures 
mig obſer ve its ſeveral errors a , perfections. Theſe 

miſtakes are unavoidable, conſider the 
allowed to make out my catalogue, which is in moſt 


a our hands, and though not fit for the public eye, yet, 


all its ene I delke ns it e be to you o 
80e "3 en conkuderable 
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conſiderable uſe. Hav Sti 


F 
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to the ſeveral indica 2 


explain that erm. An inc N I bb * 
Fhanges are produced, are called inditta d Ymptoms, 
Which, point out the changes to be produced, the indicantia. 
In diſtributing medicines according to the indications, they 
nmuſt be founded on a pathology. or doctrine of diſeaſes. ; 
EL his I haye done; hut to ſhun diſputes which are una vaid- 
ble. on ſo dark a ſubſect, I have rendered the diviſion very 
general. I have, with: the: generality» of authors, divided: 
medicines into” two claſſes, viz. theſe; which act on the 
ſelide, and thoſe which act on the fluids. Some have added- 
ga third claſs, viz. thoſe which act on both ſolids and fluids 
This I have not done, becauſe. it often happens that theſe 
actions are only ſecandany, proceeding from their action on the, 
ſolids or fluids. There ate, no doubt, medicines which act on 


Iny diſeaſe into health. I 


Thus far I have explained my general plan of indication. 
4 There may, indeed, be ſtarted ſome abjections, e. g. It 
may be ſaid, if eugcuante, inſtead of acting on the fluids. 
1 2 them in my table, produce their effect bỹß 
operating on the /.; I admit the forœ of this objection, 
though it appears allowable to take the ultimate effect for; 
the cauſe, and; the more ſo as it is conH,j—Uũ to the uſual 
ſyſtems. I hays made two diviſions of the medicines wh; 
ac on the ſolide. The firſt comprehenda thoſe! which ach 
on the ſenple ifibres, the ſecond thoſe: which act on the 
| I moving / fibres, ſorHο Gaubius ca Is- them, olida vi 
have ranged the medipines which act zen the ſimple ſolids 
| according to the diſeaſes ta which they ate liable. My J indi- | 
Cations here arettken;from Boerhagye, who, in his cbaps. 
ende mochis. phe: dehilis te laræ, hegins with nutrientia, i 
chose ſubſtances which, afford matter: for nouriſtüng the. 
eakened Hbfes,, This indication, indeed, is not lain 
| correct, for though in; ſome, meaſure/it;is applicable, yet it ia: | 
not calculated tp.bripgAabout /uddeh;changesT' I nam pro 
ceed to explain/'theſe:technical, terms Which I employbin! 


older that my meaning may after wands he underſiood. HT 


een ten. , pr ou ng on n th on 1 
. By nitrientia, L mean every thing receiped by mankiucb ag 
food. The ſecond indication in laxity comprehends 'ſuch' 
z medicines 
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medicines as iricreaſe the coheſion/of the particles of the 
ſimple-fibres, and ſo render them More denſe. 'Theſe wwe 
det diſtinguiſhed vn ele rene This term has been WM 
uſed more looſely, fob ery thing that gives ſtrength, and 
4 evacuations that are ſuppoſed to proceed from laxity. 
In the caſe of rigidity of the ſimple fibres, there are alſo 
two indications, viz. 1. To diminiſh the nutriment or ap- 
plication of new ſubſtance to the ſolid fibre; but of this 
afterward, The ſecond that is mentioned in the table com- 
prehends emollients, by which I underſtand ſuch medicines 
_ as diminiſh the coheſion of the ſimple fibres. 
We next ſpeak of thoſe medicines which act on the ſolide 
wiva, The diſeaſes of the moving fibres are very various, 
but taking a general view of them, we reduce them to 
three kinds; 1. Where contractility or motion are dimini ſb- 
ed. 2. Where they are too ſtrong, or too much increaſed. 
3. Where there is irregularity of motions. In the firſt caſe, 
the ſtimulants are indicated, viz, ſuch medicines as excite 
more vigorous contractions. 2. Here are indicated the 
ſedati va, by which term I mean thoſe medicines, in what: 
ever manner they act, which diminiſh too great contraQtility 
and motion. 3. In this caſe the anti/paſmodica are indicated, 
under which term, to avoid cavil, I mean ſuch medicines 
N or take off, irregular motions in our ſyſte. 
- Thoſe medicines which act on the fluids, in compliante 
to general cuſtom, I divide into alterants and evacuants, By MR 
the firſt, I mean megicines which produce changes in the ' 
circulating fluids, and are reckoned of two kinds, as they | 
ate on the mixture or conſiſtence of our fluids ; though E 
perhaps theſe cannot be ſeparated, as we have already ob- 
ſerved in the preliminary lectures. With regard to the 
conſiſtence of our fluids, they may be tao thick, (wien! 
property is called lentor and viſcoſity,) or too thin. Reme. 
dies for the firſt are called attenuantia, for the laſt inſpiſſamia. 
As to mixture we are well acquainted with its variety 
only in one caſe, viz. arrimony. There may, indeed, be 
other faults, but theſe we neglect, as the doQtrine of the 
fluids is very incomplete. Medicines adapted to acrimony 
are of two kinds. Firſt, thoſe for acrimony in general, the 
demulcentia. The ſecond, are thoſe ſuited to particular 
kinds of acrimony. Some have entered with great ſubtilty 
in their enquiries into the different kinds of acrimony, but 
it appears to me, that we are only well acquainted with'two 
ſpecies, which are the "ſource of the reſt, viz. the 125 1 
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rd | and alkaline. Moſt part of what our own fluids are formed of, 
eei.ther are originally or have a tendency to become acid in the 
en ſtomach, and, therefore, we may ſuppoſe an acid acrimony 
id even ſometimes to enter the ſyſtem, and to prevail there. 
'- & Medicines which correct this acrimony I have termed antacid. 
io Again, it is found to de the conſtant effect of the animal 
P- FRE cconomy to convert the acid into an oppoſite acrimony. 
us Some affirm, that this is a perfect alkali, but all agree it is 
of alkaleſcent nature, The medicines againſt this acrimony 
os T have named antalkalina, In the general indication for 
_ XX correQiing acrimony, I might have made a diviſion ; firſt, 
it into thoſe medicines which correct, and, ſecondly, into 
Op | thoſe which obviate acrimony, Thoſe that obviate the too 
a | great acrimonious alkaleſcency of our fluids I have ſet down 
under the title of anf ſepH˙,¹ nin. 
4. Having explained the different terms which occurred 
{3 under the head of alterantia, we are now to conſider thoſe 
© under 2vacuantia, . By this term we underſtand thoſe medi- 


Ee cines which encreaſe the excretion of fluids to be thrown 
out of the body, There may, indeed, be remedies which 
egncreaſe the internal ſecretions, but we are as yet unacquaint- 
ce d with them; e. g. we have no medicines which will purge 
the pancreas alone without affecting the inteſtinal glands. 
In this explanation I ſhall begin à capite ad calcem. 1, Er- 
rhina, which encreaſe the mucus of the noſe; 2. Sialagoga; 
theſe encreaſe the quantity of the ſame mucus, and alſo the 
ſaliva; in ſhort, whatever is evacuated by the mouth and 
nearly contiguous fauces. 3. Expedforantia, thoſe which 
_ encreaſe the mucus by the broncht : I prefer this ſtrict ſenſe to 
the more general one of whatever is evacuated by the lungs. 
4. Emetica, thoſe which evacuate the ſtomach. We ſhall 
not enter nicely into what is to be evacuated; deſiring it to 
be remembered, that we only mean by emetics whatever 
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2. e vacuates that which may be in the ſtomach. 5. Cathartica, 
Y. = thoſe which in the ſame general way evacuate by fool. 
e 6. Diuretica, thoſe which encreaſe the evacuation of urine. 
i! \N 7. Diaphoretica, thoſe which evacuate by the ſurface of the 
Y body, comprehending, the inſenſible perſpiration. or more 
0 groſs ſweat. All theſe excretions depend on ſecretion. There 
ir is another evacuation in the human body which does not 
4 depend on ſecretion, viz. the menſtrual flux in women. Me- 
=' dicines which promote this, are called menagoga,. which 
term is alſo applicable to the hæmorthoids in men, and the 
d 8  lochiz in W Wu. „ el. 
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© Beſides the terms which I employ, you will find many 
more in the Writers on Materia Medica, which, though 
often uſed injudieiouſly, are nevertheleſs neceſſary to be un- 
derſtood. I ſhall hefe explain them, and begin with the 
terms fynonymous to theſe I have uſed, © 
I. To nutrientia aro the terms reſtaurantia and analeptica, 
for they are only a ſpecies of nutrientia. Writers have 
extended the meaning farther, and ranked under this head, 
many I comprehend” under medicines: For if ſalep, ſaty- 
rion, &c. be reſtoratives, it is only ſo far as they are nutri- 
- tives, Linnæus names analeptica thoſe medicines, que vires 
infant, of which quickly give a certain vigour to the ſyſtem, 
as wine, &c, but theſe properly belong to the ſtimulantia. 
II. Adftringentia- I. Exſiccuntia; this term ſhould be 
confined to external medicines; for though laxity may 
depend oo moiſture, they can only ac in external appli- 
cations, for if there be ſuch internal remedies they muſt act 
as aſtringents. 2. Induruntia: This is alſo a complex term, 
for they harden, by bringing the fibres cloſer together, and 
ſo are no other than aſtringents. 3. Roborantia : This is 
alſo a complex term, comprehending medicines of different | 
" claſſes,” as nutriontia, & c. but in ſo far as theſe medicines act 
on the ſimple fibres, they are the ſame as adſtringentia. 4. 
When our fibres are endued with a power neceſſary to per- 
form the functions, they are ſaid to be in tone; medicines, 
therefore, which promote this ſtate are called tonic, but 
they act only as aſtringents. 5. Siſtentia, or medicines 
which ſtop-evacuations. Theſe are commonly aſtringent: 
But this term ought to be rejected, as it leads to an am- 
biguity. Opium, e. g. is a powerful ſiſtent, though it does 
not act by its aſtringent quality, but by taking off the ſen- 
ſibility of the fibres, and ſo diminiſhing their oſcillations, 
III. Emollientiu. 1. Laxantia : This is fynonymous to 
emollientia, and perhaps the properer of the two, were it not 
arnbiguous, by its being applicable likewiſe to purgatives of 
a more gentle kind. 2. Humeclantia: This term is alſo 
ſynonymous, comprehending ſuch medicines as add moiſture 
to the fibres which is perhaps the chief effect of emollients 
but ſome extend the meaning of AumeFantra farther, to en- 
: "creaſe the fluid part of the ſyſtem in'general. 


N IV. Stimulantia. 1. Culefacientia: As there is no Way 
of incteaſing animal heat, but by inereaſing motion, all the 
medicines comprehended under this term are really ſtimu- 

lants. 2. Attrahentia: This term ſtrictly means all thoſe 
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p topical medicines that determine a greater flow of the 
numours externally.; but theſe, in my opinion, are univer- 


ally ſtimulants. The term attralientia comprehends three 


| ſubdiviſions ; firſt, ſuch ſubſtances as increaſe the hgat of 
the part; ſecondly, thoſe which excite the heat with me 
degree of inflammation, called rubefacientia; thirdly, thoſe 
© which raiſe bliſters, the veſicantia, and now frequent! 
epiſþaſtica, though this term more ſtrictly implies attrahentia, 
and is ſynonymous to it. : | 5 
V. Sedativa. I have formerly obſerved, that this is a 
complex indication: As the ſubſtances which diminiſh mo- 
| tion in the ſyſtem are very various, hence the ſynonymes of 
| ſedativa muſt be ſo too; e. g. Antiphlogiſtic is a term very 
generally uſed for ſubſtances which abate inflammation; but, 
as theſe depend on an increaſed motion, in this ſenſe the 
term is the ſame as /edativa, Antiphlogiſtics are alſo ſuch 
medicines as relax the ſolids, deſtroy contraQility, or attenu- 
ate the fluids; but here the term, being too looſe, ought to 
be rejected. 2. Refrigerantia: This term is more preciſe, 
| meaning ſuch ſubſtances as diminiſh the motion of a par- 
_ ticular part, or of the ſyſtem in general. I ſhall not here 


enquire into the manner in which theſe effects are produced, 


3. Anodyna This term ſtrictly means medicines which eaſe 
pain, It would be difficult to determine whether there is 
an increaſed motion in every caſe of pain; if ſo, which L 
think probable, all anodynes are ſedatives. Whatever be in 
this, anodynes, I may ſay, act firſt either by diminiſhing 
the motion, or taking off the feeling of the-pained part. 
Of late, anodyne has been confined to medicines which act 
in this laſt way, and is therefore commonly underſtood to be 
the ſame with Aypnotica, or ſuch ſubſtances as induce ſleep, 
though it would be more proper to make a diſtinction. Som- 
niffera and ſoporifera are the ſame as Aypnotica, and all ſyno- 
nymous to ſedati va. org 7 Paregorica, which by the an- 
cient Phyſicians, were conſidered as /edativa, and the ſtrict 
meaning of the term implies that ſenſe, © 
VI. Antiſpaſmodica, To this term, the only ſynonymous 
term I know, is carminative, which ſtrictly implies ſuch 
antiſpaſmodics as. have the power of taking off ſpaſms de- 
pending on intercepted air in the inteſtines _ 
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VII. Attenuantia, Theſe act either, firſt, by increaſing 
the quantity of our fluids, or, ſecondly, by diminiſhing the 
coheſion, the quantity continuing the ſame, 1, Diluentia: 
| This term is ſynonymous to the Arſt ſignification of attenu- 
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_ entia, and diluents only act in proportion to the quantity of 
water they contain, water being the only diluent : But wri- 
ters on the Materia Medica often, improperly, uſe this term 
in the ſame general ſenſe as attenuantia. 2. Incidentia: 
This is uſed in the ſecond ſigni fication of attenuantia, and 
is thus called from a ſuppoſed theory, that ſuch ſubſtances 
break down the fluids as with ſharp edges or points. 3. Re- 
ſolventia are properly ſuch ſubſtances as give fluidity to por- 
tions of our fluids, that had been formerly concreted. Au- 
thors, however, uſe this term in the ſame general ſenſe as 
_ attenuantia, and not without propriety, as the ſame medicines 
anſwer both intentions. 5 — 
VIII. Inſpiſſantia. 1. Incraſſantia: This term is, per- 
haps, equally proper. JJ : 
IX. Demulcentia. Such ſubſtances as cover and ſheath | 
acrimony, are called demulcents. 1. Antacria: Materia 
Medica writers uſe this term in the ſame ſenſe as I do demul- ® 
| cents, but improperly, as this term may imply every medi- 
cine which deſtroys acrimony, as antacida, &c, and even 
' thoſe which obviate acrimony, as the anti/eptica, 2. Leni- 
_ entia: This has been uſed for emollientia, but it is properly 
ſynonymous to demulcentia, Other terms have been intro- 8 
_ duced from theories, e. g. Acrimony has been ſuppoſed to 
depend on angular pointed ſpiculæ, hence obtundentia, and 
. obvolventia, which mean ſuch medicines as break off and 
ſheath theſe ſpiculæ: But theſe terms ſhould be avoided, as 
this theory is neither clear nor well founded. Again, it has 
been ſuppoſed that acrimony depends on the too great pre- 
valency of any of the component parts of the blood, and 
_ © thoſe medicines, which brought it back to its own natural 
_ Nate, which they ſuppoſed 3 to be bland, were called 
ftemperantia. . 3 
X. Antacida. Boerhaave has divided this claſs into ab/or- 
_ bentia and immutantia; by the firſt, ſuppoſing ſuch ſubitan- 
ces as took the acid into. their pores without changing its 
nature; and by the laſt, thoſe which did. But we now 
_ know that nothing abſorbs an acid, without a fertium quid 
... reſulting. In the firſt intention, abſorbent earths can only | 
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be uſed; in the laſt, alkaline ſalts 
XI. Antaltalina. This term has no ſynonymes. 
_ _., XII. Anti ſeptica. I know no ſynonymous term to this | 
but condientia, employed by De Gorter. By anti ſeptics, we 
mean ſuch medicines as obviate the too great putreſcency of 
our fluids; but cendientia extends — implying ſuch 
enen 
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medicines as, without obviating any particular changes, 
keep the fluids in their preſent ſtate. But the fluid circu- 
lating in our veſſels being ſubject only to putreſcency, I 
cannot ſuppoſe that any ſuch medicines, of that kind, exiſt, 
except they are antiſeptics. ', #3 9 0D Pe 
| XIII. Errfiza. Synonymous to this term is ptarmica 
and ſlernutatoria. COT | Li 42 eo ; EFT 2 I} 
XIV. Sialagoga. To this is ſynonymous the eavoPatynaligurlay 
which is likewiſe ſynonymous to errfina. It is needleſs to 
inſiſt more upon theſe terms, as they are plain from the very 
etymology; and, for the ſame reaſon, we ſhall paſs over 
thoſe that follow in the catalogue. FFT 
I ſhall next take notice of ſuch terms as have been em- 
ployed by other Materia Medica writers, and are vaſtly too 
complex to give a diſtinct idea of the indications they are 
intended: to anſu er. 17 es Dog PT 
Many diſeaſes have been ſuppoſed to proceed from ob- 
| ſtruction, and ſo the cure of the diſeaſes muſt be effected by 
removing that obſtruction: Hence the terms aperientia, 
deobſtruentiu, deoppilantia. Aperientia has been uſed, in a 
more vague ſenſe, for every medicine which, in whatever 
manner, diſſolves obſtruction; and alſo for ſuch as increaſe 
ſecretions, though no obſtruction ſubſiſts. 'Droppilantia has 
a more ſtrict alluſion to the nature of the obſtruction, as 
when it proceeds from ſomething ſtuffing up the veſſels. 
But none of theſe terms convey any ſtrict meaning, as they 
do not explain the manner of their action. The ſtudent, 
therefore, ought not to be ſatisfied, till he has carefull 
evolved them, and reduced the medicines, which have thes 
terms applied to them, to their moſt ſimple actio .. 
Me now proceed to terms employed in Chirurgical indi- 
cations; and firſt, of thoſe in cure of tumors. Here the 
firſt indication is to diſcuſs or reſolve; hence the terms di 
cutientia and reſolventia. Although I do not deny the 
ultimate effect of theſe, yet the terms are too complex, as 
comprehending medicines very various in their operations, 
emollientia, anti ſpaſmodica, & c. Reprimentia, repercutientia, 
repellentia, are all ſuppoſed, by many, ſynonymous to aſtrin- - 
gentia, but they are too various in their operation to come 
under any one head; for though ſacch. ſaturni, oak bark, 
and opium, be all repellents, yet their manner of operation 
1s very different. When a tumor can neither be repelled 


nor diſcuſſed, our next indication is to attempt ſuppuration, 


which has given riſe to the terms ſuppurantia and maturantia. 
| 3 D 1 Theſe 
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Theſe terms are too general, and we ought to confider in 
what manner they bring about their effects, whether by 
operating on the ſolids, or increaſing the putreſcency of 
the fluids, and then give them names according to their 
moſt ſimple operation. : ) 
Suppuration being brought on, our next intention is to 
produce, of continue, good pus: Hence the term digeſti va, 
which is equally complex with the former, and therefore 
ought to be ſtudiouſly evolved. Digeſtion often depends on 
keeping up a proper 2 of inflammatory motion in the 
part, and frequently alſo on removing fungoſities. Deter- 
gentia, abſtergentia, mundificantia, depurantia, are ſynony- 
mous terms. Deter gentia and abſftergentia have been transfer- 


red to internal remedies, and appſied to ſuch as have the 


power of waſhing off, or deſtroying viſcidities adhering to 
the veſſels, and carrying them off from the body; and there- 
fore, in this ſenſe, if there be any ſuch, they are no other 
than attenuautia. Depurantia have been defined ſuch medi- 


cines as cleanſe the body, by promoting the excretion of the 


degenerated fluids; therefore, in this ſenſe, they are ſyno- 
nymous to aperienis and attenu ans. 
The next indication commonly laid down by Chirurgical 
Writers, in the caſe of ulcers, is to renew the ſubſtance, 
and they called medicines for this intention ſarcotica. This 
indication is entirely imaginary, unleſs in ſo far as it is ap- 
plied to medieines which remove obſtacles to Nature's 
performing the . operation, and therefore are nothing but 
detergents or abſtergents. Another indication laid down by | 
Surgeons, is to agglutinate or Conſoltdate ; hence aggluti- 


naniia and conſolidentia, as though theſe medicines united 


- 


the parts to which they are applied. But this indication is 
equally imaginary. with the former, being entirely the work 
of nature; therefore bandages are the only applications 
which can aſſiſt here. "Theſe terms, agglutinantia, &c, have 
been transferred to remedies given internally, and are then 
called vulneraria. This indieation is likewiſe entirely the 
work of nature, for I know no agglutinants, and only two 
medicines which promote ſuppuration, mercury and peru- 
vian bark; and if writers on the Materia Medica do mean 
any thing by vulneraries, it is aſtringents, but they are un- 
fitly called ſo, aftringents being never proper, nor are they 
indeed ever employed in ſuch caſes, at leaſt in this country, 


and if abroad, it is rather in compliance with a rotin prac- 
tice, and to amuſe the patient, * VVV 
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The laſt indication in the cute ilcers i is tb elcatrixe, af 
draw a ſkin on the part: The meditines ſuppoſed to anfwet 
this end are called epulotics and' CAS, this is hed 

Pi 7 or ary Fe 


aſſiſt itt: 8 | 
pr to mention ſome” ferme Aflibg from a fv ppoled 
ſpecific property in the medicines?” "Fries were Re ed of 
two kinds; II Such as were ſpecific to A certain part of the 
ſyſtem; II. To particular diſeaſes, The fitſt diviſion has 
been carried to great exceſs; ab there is ſcarce a rt of the 
ſyſtem which has not had à medicine adapted to it; but Fi 
firſt ſight this diviſion muſt appear falſe, as there is no. dh 
eaſe of any particular part that is not common to ably other 
= of the'fyſtem. I ſhall no mention the terms of this 
r{t diviſion in my uſual order, u tapit? ad caltety,” . Ces 


Fhalics + By thele are meant fen me cines as re fufted to 


diſeaſes of the head; but tlleſe are very var ichs and often 
oppoſite in their nature. B. this t. em wiiterb generally 
mean certain fubſtances;' X neh, „ by an e 
and fragrancy; were grateful the n BM 
the head. If this were the caſe, 


ſtimulants: M term ſyho Ns MR o epkalie, is, 2. Ners 
vous; but this is till mor 7e An its 
ſignification, as comptehending medicines \vited'26 Al ner- 
vous diſeaſes, e. g. ſtiniulatits; "ſedatives; "antifpilinodice; 
3. Ophthalmic are medicines fh. pofed tb ac a 
diſeaſes of the èyes; but 1 tines good for diſeaſes 
the eyes are bh equally” caclbus for the ſame diſorders 
in any other plirt of the” body, this term hab ns proper 
meaning. Some medicines,” as euphraſia, have been extoll- 
ed as ſpecifics here, but I Neri the Have ho title to any 
pre- eminence. 4. Frelbralt, lorucſts, | pulmotiics,” pritumb- 
nics, ate all terms applied to flecheines ited to 4; eaſes ini 
the breaft} but not one of them Has a ſpecific virtue ; for T 
imagine thoſe medicines which increaſe the bronchial muctis 


* 
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ill alſo promote the fecretioti of mucus in any other part 
of the body. ' But writers in neral mean, by 1 very 
all thoſe medicines which' prottiote or cortect the be 

mucus, two very oppoſite effects, and therefore the terms 


ofchidl 
are 9 . e Cordials act in 1 85 
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the neryous ſyſtem, 7 not ſpecifically. on the heart. 6. 
Stomachics Many of theſe, medicines. excite appetite. and 
promote, igeſtion, but they axe of. ſuch. different kinds, and 


to be uſed in ſuch different, circumſtances, that no ſuch 


term ought to be admitted. With regard to other abdomi- 
nal viſcera, the terms. are applied with even leſs propriety than 
in the former. 7. Hepatic. ; This term ſeems to have no 
3 at all, as we. cannot conceive any medicine has a 
ecific operation on the liyet perferable to any other part of 
tem. If any medicine more direct. promoted ſecre- 
ik of bile, it might be called hepatic. Some ſuch indeed 
nk ren Auppoſed, 115 lam not. acquainted wich them, 
ns v his is, {kill ke improper than the former. 
11728 4 is, 0 e thege may be medicines which 
0 1 directly on the idneys, | . it is only in, ſo far as 
they; ars diuretics... zpþrith s are appropriated. to diſeaſes 
15 t Sy, 85 but t they arg herethe ſame with demulgents, 
KY 96h, by, e | 
the urliſe ;And. 9 of, the gravel. Nephrit ics have 
i My, been 1 fy 19416 AS, Auretics, but alſo 10 puſh 
out, ns 10 1 05 nd; of:;grayel ; but, we know. none 
of thi 18 kind but (i 1 10. Uterinec. This 


BP 


Fra jo e ce with, any of the former, for | 
2 95 15 * al difectiy on the uterus. 


ubt 3 
S hich act on the genitals, 


as 24s 


| 2 Himul za hee —.— this alſo a falſe indica: 


idney from the, acrimony of 


kon e, 1 WA ee een 00 this by their i 


mediate. actio IE 
ſuppoſed be de of "hip. 
and. ſtimulating the bladder, and 

ſo communicating their e the organs of generation. 
There are other aphroc 1 which are ſuppofed to increaſe 
the ſeminal 19 7 85 cenc h z but theſe are imaginary, for we 


Can tharides. have been 


5 


know none but nutrie ts which, by being long detained in 


the ſyſtem, qiſtend all veſſels, and the ſeminal veſicles 


alſo. 127 Antapſirodiſiaes, I can lay, with We Letta, 


that this is an, unmeèaning in r 
II. We now come 77 ;cqnſider, ſpecifics,.1 with regard to 
particular diſeaſes. Many, diſſatisfied with the reaſonings 


of dogmatic Phyſici icians, have been led. into purſuits of 
ſpecifics: If this could be done with ſucceſs it would cer- 
tainly be very deſirable; but at this day I know no medicine 

whoſe action I do not think I can ex plain by its anſwering 


tao 


ods. but . they act only by being YL 
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a particular alen deſtroys: abe notions 
n ſpecifie. ar, en Emmi zh a? 

I ſhall content myſelf with: barely enumerating, hes 

ofval order, the terms of ſuch* ſuppoſed” ſpeeifics, what we 

have already ſaid ſuperſeding a farther explanation: Anti 

epileptica, anti maniaca, anti melancholica, anti hypochondriaca, 

anti cataryhalia, anti A anti 2 anti Hove ar 


anti — 1 venerea, An i febrilia. b ee e eee 
We now proceed to e er Aae W terms arif gfrom 
ſuperſtition or falſe notions,” e SO ee 


t 


which Jeeps chat name, a as 49. 7 ad alkaline ſalts 3 
but theſe have been but lately found out, and as the term 
is uſed in the Hateria* Aedica . it e 
applied. eee 

Thus fer have I thought' proper. to treat of. terms, in 
order to aſſiſt your underſtanding of different Authors, and 
to guard you 1 en r and 3 8 
N e A8 i SFO T5 v4" 
Before proceeding t to our immediate bott we ſhall 
mention two indications omitted in the catalogue; the firſt; 
erodentia, or medicines which deſtroy the ſimple fibres; | 
ſecondly,” anthelmintica': This indication is a proper one, as 
there are medicines which act ſpecifically on e en it 


o 


could not be introduced into my pla. 


NUTRIENT 1A” 


Perhaps the whole of our ſubject might be Aided i into 
| food and medicine, The farſt is implied by the term nutrien- 
bia, which comprehends every thing uſed by mankind in 
their daily food, as well the ſubſtances which are ſtrictly 
nutrient, as as thoſe which are employed to obuiate and correct 
the degeneracy to which the nouriſnment ig able. But 
more ſtrictly nutrientia are ſuch ſuhſtances as are fitted 
the vital power to be converted into our fluids and ſolids, in 
order to ſuſtain: their growth and repair their daily waſte. 
Here a queſtion ariſes, whether our ſolids and aids. are 
formed from one common aliment, or out of. A mixed, i. e. 
One containing a principle of .nouriſhment- ſuited to each. 

| The a opinion appeac t me he wol probable. 40 
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- All aliment differs in two particulars; firſt, as it is already 
aſſimilated into the animal nature, or requires to be con- 
verted; into it, by a particular proceſs of the animal œco- 
nony. Of the firſt kind are all animal ſubſtances, which, 
if not ſimilar, are nearly ſo to our nature, and require only 
for that aſſimilation ſolution. and mixture. The ſecond king 
comprehends vegetables, which muſt undergo ſeveral changes 
before they can be aſſimilated. But as the nouriſhment of MX 
all animals, even of thoſe who live on other animals, aan 
originally be traced. to the yegetable kingdom, it is plain 
that the principle of all nouriſhment is in vegetables, and 
that, therefore, we ought to begin with theſe. _ 
> "VEGETABLE ALIMENT, 
The firſt-queſtion that ariſes here is, What are the vege- 
tables which are peculiarly: appropriated for food? Perhaps 
there is no: vegetable but what: affords aliment to ſome 
animal, But I will venture to ſay, that in human aliment 
a choice is neceſſary, and a diſtinction ought to be made. 
The firſt diſtinction is, that thoſe vegetables which are of a 
mild, bland, agreeable taſte, are proper nauri ſment; while 
thoſe of an acrid, bitter, nauſeous nature are improper. 
Every body, en gros, will allow the truth of this. There 
are, however, ſeveral acrid ſubſtances that we uſe as food, 
but the mild; the bland, the agreeable, are in the: largeſt 
proportion im every vegetable; whereas: the acrid, the bitter, 
the diſagreeable enter in the leaſt quantity; which laſt, 
however, may prove nouriſhment, provided our ſyſtem is 
capable of ſubduing their nature. Thus we ſee that ſome 
animals live on what is poiſanous. to. others, which ſeems 
entirely owing to the particular conformation of theſe ani= 
mals. Of alf theſe animals the human body is moſt deli- 
cate in the choice of its food, and the acrid, bitter, and 
difagreeable' can never be admitted as aliment. There, 
however, ſeem ſome exceptions. © Thus celeri and endi u- 
are uſed in common food, both ſubſtances of conſiderable 
acrimony ;' but you muſt obſerve, that when we uſe them, 
they are previouſly blanehed, which almoſt entirely deprives 
them of that ſuſpicious tendeney. Or if we employ other 
acrid ſubſtances, we generally, in great meaſure, deprive 
them of their acrimony by boiling. In different countries 
the ſame plants grow with different- degrees of acrimony. 
Thus gärlic here ſeldom enters our food; but in the 
ſouthern countries, where they grow more mild, they are 
8 )) 8 frequently 
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frequently uſed for that purpoſe; ' Again, the plant which 
furniſhes caſſada, being very acrimonious, and even poiſo- 
nous in its recent ſtate, affords an inſtance of 'the neceſſit 

of preparation of acrid ſubſtances even in theſe, countries; 
for by a particular management they allow the acrimonious 
juice to run off, and the farinaceous nutritious part of it is 
left behind. Upon the whole, therefore, I maintain, that 
we uſe no acrid ſubſtances in our food that are not previouſly 
deprived of their acrimony; or, if we do, they are onl 

employed as condimenta. But if the queſtion ſtil] remain, if 
it is ſtill urged, that. acrid ſubſtances are employed in our 


9 . food, I allege they are only ſuch as the human body, by 


its particular conformation, is capable to ſubdue. Here then 
begins the diviſion of plants into food and medicine, the 
mild, the bland, the agreeable plants, or their parts, being 
fit for food; while the acrid, &c, are proper for medicine, 
For this reaſon Linnæus's aphoriſms are well founded, 
infipida & inodora nutriunt, ſapidiora non nutriunt, The 
reaſon is very obvious, for unleſs ſubſtances affect remarkably 
our organs of ſenſe, they cannot be ſuppoſed to operate 
powerfully on our ſyſtem. And this very effect of operatii 
powerfully on our ſyſtem, deſtroys their expediency as "en 
Again, as ſapid and odorous ſubſtances have the power of 
operating changes in our ſyſtem, they muſt act on the 
nervous power, the part chiefly changeable. The inſipid 
and bland do, indeed, act on our fluids, but the changes 
they produce muſt be very fore. FFF 
WMWWe ſhall now enquire what part of the mild and bland 
ſubſtances conſtitutes the proper aliment. In general, the 
more ſweet ſubſtances are all nutritious: Theſe ate little 
known here as food, but in the warmer climates make the 
greateſt part of it. We have now facts to prove, that ſugar 
alone is nutritious, and we ſhall afterwards endeavour to 
prove, that all fruits we uſe are nutritious only from their 
ſugar. Here, the farinaceous fubſtances are more evidently 
| nutritious, as likewiſe the bland mucilaginous. Theſe two 
are nearly connected with each other, and both with the 
ſaccharine ſubſtance; for all farinaceous ſubſtances, before 
maturity, are ſweet, and, after maturity, can be reftored to 
their ſweet ſtate by malting Again, in fruits we obſerve a 
change from ſweet to farinaceous, which laſt property - 
many of them attain upon maturity; and all farinaceous 
ſubſtances, when mature, abound in oil; ſo that it appears 


that the ſaccharine and oily part, blended together, make 
; | . 


be ſary, therefore, that it ſhould be overcome. Againſt this it 
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the mucilaginous and ſarinaceous matters, i. e. the inter- 
. mediate ſtates between ſugar and oil; ſo that I conclude, that 
ſugar and oil blended together, and forming the farinaceous 
ſubſtance, is the nutritious part of vegetables. You will 
now ſee what I formerly aſſerted, that either oil may enter 
into the nutritious ſubſtance, or that the nutritious ſubſtance, 
85 animal proceſs, may afford oil. 

We are next to conſider on what the difference of nutri- 
tious ſubſtances depend. This turns on two heads; . On 
the quantity of nutriment each ſubſtance contains 2+ On 
its being more or leſs eaſily aſſimilated. 

I. This depends on two circumſtances; 1. On their con- 
taining the proportion of ſugar, or oil, or both; and that 
proportion even being given, it may depend alſo on the 
texture:of the ſubject, which allows a quantity of nouriſh- 
ment more or leſs eaſily to be extracted from it. Thus, e. g. 
if my ſtomach extract from a plant, which contains a leſs 
proportion of nouriſhment than another, that nouriſhment 
more eaſily, it will compenſate for the quantity. As to the 
difference, with regard to the quantity of nouriſhment each 
JSubjed , we refer that till we come to treat of each in 
particular. 

2. As to more or lefs eaſy a This difference 
| ariſes, not only from quality of the ſubſtance taken in, but 
alſo as often from its relation to the ſtomach, or ſtate of the 
animal organs. Nothing is more common, or more ridicu- 
Jous, than to aſk whether this or that ſubſtance be whole- 
ſome. As to the quantity, indeed, the anſwer might be 
caſy; but as to quality it entirely depends on peculiarity of 
conſtitution. The changes our aliment -undergo, are of 
three kinds; 1. In . of altimilation z 2. of ſolution; 
3. mixture. ; 
1. Aſſimilation implies a change of the nature of the ſub- 
| je&t, which ſpontaneouſly is inclined to alterations, different 
from thoſe intended to be wrought by the aſſimilatory pro- 
ceſs ;; e. g. all vegetables are ſpontaneouſly aceſcent, and as 
| there 5 is nothing of that beyond the prime vie, it is nece(- 


may be objected, that vegetables are both aceſcent and 

alxkaleſcent; but I am ready to prove them all of the firſt 

nature. Do vegetables then become acid previous to their 

: undergoing. any other change? I confeſs this is my opinion, 

though it is not the common one. For it is ſuppoſed, e. 21 

9 408 in the ſomacb of a ſtrong healthy man the food inſtead : 
80 
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y becoming acid, tends directly to the putrefactive fermen- 
ation. The arguments adduced in favour of this opinion 
re, 1. That an acid fermentation cannot be carried on 
ithout a conſiderable admiſſion of air, and that the ſto- 
hach, being a cloſe veſſel, excluces the acceſs of that fluid; 
. That the heat of the ſtomach is too great for the acetous 
Þ&roceſs; and, 3. That the admixture of the ſpontaneouſly 
utreſcent animal fluids would beſides obwiate this aceſ- 
W-ncy. 8 5 1 5 5 f 
= A to the firſt objection, the ſtomach'is not the cloſe veſſel 
ueged, for it admits a large quantity of air along with 
he food, &c. Secondly, I have found, by accurate expe- 
riments, that the acetous fermentation can be carried on in 
a heat equal to that of the human body, I believe even it is not 
free of the vinous; although I confeſs that it will be difficult 
to conduct the proceſs in ſuch degree of heat, yet it may be 
done, and indeed it always does take place, although rapidly, 
and ſoon terminating in the acetous proceſs. Thirdly, as to 
this objection, Dr. Pringle, I think, has ſufficiently proved, 
that the admixture of animal fluids cannot hinder the act- 
tous proceſs, but, on the contrary, that in certain propor- 
tion they promote it. None of theſe three circumſtances, 
therefore, are ſufficient to prevent the ſpontaneous tendency 
Pof the vegetable aliment to acidity ; and J am certain, from 
experiments, that the vegetable aliment firſt turns acid in the 
=E ſtomach ; for every ſtomach, human or brute, is always, 
on examination, found to have an acid preſent in it. Hence 
that aceſcency is not a diſeaſe, but a ſtep towards aſſimilation: 
And if Phyſicians” obſerve diſeaſes proceeding from this 
cauſe, they ought to be attributed to the /tate and degree of 
it. As to the ſtate or condition of it I think, it is this: 
Whenever the aliment enters into a high vinous fermenta- 
tion, with copious generation of fixed air, common 
called gas ſilveſtre, as of the ſame nature with that produced 
in the ordinary vinous proceſs, it becomes a diſeaſe, and has 
the power of deſtroying the mobility and contractility of the 
moving fibres, and even the tone of the ſtomach itſelf, 
producing there flatulency and ſpaſm from irregular motions 
of the nervous power, and, at laſt, ſtupor, lethargy, apo- 
= plexy, and death. This happens chiefly from fault of 
animal organs; for though it appears, by Pringle's experi- 
ments, that animal fluids do not prevent fermentation, yet 
they have the power in their ſound ſtate of moderating the 
ge of aiggs nt eee 6:1 666 wi 
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When acidity is a diſeaſe, it always depends on the above, 
and on the degree or quantity of it; for although I have ſaid 
that acidity is neceſſary, yet it ſhould only be of ſuch a 
degree as afterwards to be overcome by the mixture of the ani. 
mal fluids. I have yet only mentioned the organs as the cauſe 
of acidity; but it alſo depends on the guantity of acid naturally 
in the vegetable, and its tendenc 2 to undergo the vinous fer- 
mentation. For the diſeaſe conſiſts not ſo much in acidity as 
in the vinous fermentation. For if we take in vegetable mat- 
ters, after having undergone the vinous fermentation, their 
effects are not ſo much to produce flatulency, but depend 
on the quantity of acid taken in, Hence farinaceous ſub- 
ſtances, naturally aceſcent, when leavened, impede, though 
not prevent, the generation of- fatulencies ; and hence the 
_ fame quantity of vinegar does not produce equally bad ef- 
feQs, as of vegetable unfermented juices, - 

Acidity, as a diſeaſe, depends on the aliment ; 1. As it 
contains a large proportion of ſaccharine matter. 2. When 
to that is joined a freſh acidity, which renders it more liable 
to ferment. Inſtances of this in the frudtus acide dulces. 
3. When, by a precious accident, it is put into a ſtate of 
active vinous fermentation, and in its fermenting ſtate is 
taken into the ſtomach, as new wines, ales, &c, Theſe 


are the qualities that are apt to be moſt hurtful in their con- : 


ſequences, On-the contrary, thoſe ſubſtances which have 
undergone fermentation, are leſs liable to produce bad effects, 
and only do ſo from their quantity, _ | 
In the next place, this morbid tendency in the aa 
depends on the ſtate of the body, and chiefly on a weaker 
* of the ſtomach (for I paſs over the effects of the 
gaſtric liquors, as we are yet but little acquainted with them, 
and as theſe effects depend on the ſtate of the ſtomach). 
Io the more or leſs briſk action of the ſtomach, may like- 
wiſe be referred the greater or leſs quantity of nutritious 
Juice emulged, or ſqueezed out; and alſo in proportion to 
_ weaker ſtate of the ſtomach, the food is longer n 
re. 

Theſe are the circumſtances which ſhould be in wn, 
vith regard to aliments, in different perſons. _ 

When the aliment is puſhed into the inteſtines, its aceſ- 
cency is more certainly overcome by the addition of the 
bile, and a ſupply of pancreatic and inteſtinal fluids, analo- 
gous to the ſaliva and gaſtric liquor; and as the aliment 
never reſts in the n it is always expoſed to NN 
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of new juices. Effects of the bile on the aliment are as 


yet little known. Vegetable acids change the bile i colour, 
conſiſtence, and taſte, which laſt is ſweet, and this mixture 
probably affords. a new ſtimulus when the acidity preyails 
and in this way our vegetable aliment ſtimulates the inteſ⸗ 
tines, produces purging, and even a greater diſcharge of 
choler itſelf. | 
It has been imagined by Phyſicians, that aliments differ | 
in their effeAs on the bile, ſome encreafing its acrimony, &. 
but what they. ann ſeems to me looſe and inaccurate. 
Whether there are ſubſtances which have different proper- 
ties with regard to the bile, I dare not determine; and IL 
think whatever is ſaid by authors on this ſubjeQ may be 
reduced to the greater or leſs acidity of the aliment. 
2. This is all that is N. to be ſaid with regard to 
"the 3 of the aliment; we are next to treat by its 
olubility. Solubility always es on the more or leſs 
AR of the ſubj A V e are apt to miſtake on this Rady 
for animal FO whey though ſeemingly of more coheſion, 
are found, by a weight appended, to be of eaſier ſolubility, 
Solubility, then, is more to be noted in vegetables than 
animals; thus the huſks of vegetables are of much more 
difficult ſolubility than animal tubſtances of apparently the 
ſame coheſion. In general, the ſoft, pulpy, &c, vegetable 
ſubſtances are eaſily ſoluble, and the tough, &c, the con- 
trary, and theſe are alſo the longer retained in the ſtomach. 
Almoſt. all vegetable ſubſtances employed in diet are ſpe- 


x cifically. _ than water, and conſequently than the 


gaſtric fluids; hence they will float near the cardia, and 
cauſe eructations. For ſome hours theſe former ſubſtances 
give no uneaſineſs, but afterwards begin to operate on the 
upper orifice of the ſtomach. 2. The ſolubility of our ali- 
ment is diverſified according to the firmneſs of texture z for, 
in proportion to the ſolubility, two ſubſtances, containi 
equal quantity of nouriſhment, give more or Jeſs of it to the 
extracting powers, and in proportion to the quantity of 
nouriſhment extracted, more or leſs fæces are left. ege- 
table aliments, ceteris paribus, give more feces. - 
3. With regard to the mixture of the aliment. When- 
ever the oil and watery parts of our aliment are naturally 
mixed, the 2 does little. But commonly this is not 
the caſe, and the oil and water ſeparate in the ſtomach, and 
muſt be at laſt in that viſcus intimately confounded; This pre- 
vious s mixture need iktis to be. ts in * — , 
ut 
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but in weak ones; in this caſe the oil and water ſeparate, 
the former floating near the upper orifice, and cauſing un- 
eeaſy ſymptoms. I have known many perſons whoſe eruQa- 
tions were purely oily, and would flame in the fire, and, in- 
deed, this is the ſtrongeſt proof of a weak ſtomach. Oil is 
liable to particular changes: Out of the body it checks 
fermentation, but is apt in weak ſtomachs to turn rancid, 
and occaſion heart-burn, a diſeaſe more frequent from this 
than any other cauſe. Not only is the aliment thus diverſi- 


fied, but the qualities of the food alſo often depend on il 


eculiar ſenſibility of the ſtomach, or idioſyncraſy, which 5 
Fon oftener occur than in any other part of the ſyſtem, e. g. 


With reſpe&t to honey, though, indeed, I think, ſome J 
reaſon may be given for this, ſuch perſons being often 


affected with it Who ate affected with acidity, as honey 
conſiſts of acid and ſugar, the matter of fermentation. 
This ſeems to be confirmed by ſuch perſons eating it with 
impunity, when new, mixed with the comb, or when, by 
boiling, its air is diſſipated, and its acid more intimately 
mixed with the ſaccharine part. I am not certain whether 
this theory be ſound, but though it àe, it cannot extend to 
ſpaſmodic ſymptoms, &c, produced by a ſmall bit of egg, 
crab, &c. which ſymptoms can only be explained from 
idioſyncraſy. Theſe extraordinary inſtances lead me to 
ſuſpect the ſenſibility of the ſtomach extends further than is 
ſuſpected, and may be reckoned the ' cauſe of different 
' taſtes, &c. The primary cauſe of the flomach's ſenſibility 
| ſeems to be, that it may extend this ſenſibility over the 
ſyſtem. „ 166 „%% ci Eo rafigs 
| That the ſtomach is ſenſible to different degrees of ſolu- 
bility and mixture, is evident from what has been already ſaid. 
Thus, a quantity of warm water and oil is almoſt always 
thrown up. A ſmall quantity of oil itſelf will produce this 
effect. The different ſenſibility of the ſtomach will deter- 
mine the ſtay of the food in that organ. Hence peculiar 
flavours affect this longer or ſhorter ſtay. To all theſe 1 
have to add a peculiar effect of the ſenſibility of the ſtomach, 
viz. whenever the ſtomach is employed in digeſting the 
aliment, it ſeems to be an eſtabliſhed law of the animal 
cconomy, that there is more or leſs fever excited during 
the time of digeſtion, neceſſary, indeed, in ſome degree, 
but when it proceeds to a 'noxious one it ought to determine 
a change of our aliment. Theſe preliminaries being ſetiled 
I proceed to talk of particular circumſtances. wn b 
LISLE , it 
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With regard to the vegetable aliments, I bade 'thrown 
them into three diviſions. The firſt comprehends all the 
different kinds of nutriment; the ſecond the drin-; the third 
the condiments. Again, I have divided the foods according 
to the quantity of nutriment they afford, ſetting them in the 


following order, viz. fruits, herbs, roots, ſeeds; thus giving 


the leaſt nouriſument firſt, & c. This, however; is not 


ſtrictly true, as ſome fruits are more nouriſning than certain 


herbs, or perhaps roots, &c. but theſe exceptions ſhall be 


7 marked as we go along. Fruits are ſubdivided into thoſe 
== we eat freſh, or thoſe we eat dry, or more concentrated. 


With regard to the whole, I have not pretended to enume= 
rate all the different kinds of aliment, as they differ in 
different countries; and as of many of them I have little on 
no experience: I thall, therefore, confine myſelf to thoſe 
known in this country," and from e bt mays be | 
made to ſuch: as occur elſewhere. | +! -;// 942 

In the Catalogue, ſeveral wie ſpaces: are. left, which 


2 ſhews that all thoſe which ſtand near each other are of fimilar 


virtues and qualities, and differ more or leſs: from thoſe 
which are ſeparated from them. Among the vegetables 
theſe blank ſpaces. indicate a natural order among the Bota- 
niſts, which alſo points out ſomewhat: of reſemblance in 
virtue of ſubſtances thus ranked together. The letters a, 6, 
, d, &c. ſignify that ſome what of a general title might 
bene been inſerted; e. g- at (a) Jralus acido dulres, 42) u- 
curbitacei, (c) herbe eſculente. |, 

As to the firſt head, — the fruftur acid Sb | 
they are divided into recent and dried. Of theſe the firſt 
diviſion conſtitutes a natural order, called by Linnæus 
Drupacee,' or the ſtone fruits. The virtues of theſe, and 


all other recent fruits, fern on four qualities, aterbity, 


acidity, ſweetneſs, and difference of texture, | By acerbity L 
mean acidity joined to auſterity, or lypticity ; acidity and 
ſweetneſs are {imple qualities, though ſometimes joined, as 
in the acido dulces. Theſe different qualities appear OM . 
ſame fruit, according to the progreſs of maturation. 

Furſt Ac ER BI Y appears, then more pure 8 . : 
laſtly, ſweetneſs. » In ſo far as fruits are acerb, they ſhould 


be rejected from our aliment into the claſs of, medicines; 


haps we ſhall ſpeak of them under aſtringentia. We ought 
to obſerve here, however, that acerb fruits are leſs liable to 
an active fermentation, and have, in ſome meaſure, the effects 


| of acids in Runuleting the ſtomach and encreaſing appetite. 


„ | Being 


| ne noxious fermentation. 
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Being of firder texture they are of leſs eaſ ſolution, apt 
to be retained longer in the "Sper and, though leſs _ 
themſelves, are more apt to generate a noxious one. They 
have the cooling virtues of acids, but are more to be taken 
notice of for their aſtringency, by both which qualities they 
diminiſh the periſtaltic motion of the inteſt ines, retard the 
paſſage of the aliment, and occaſion an een and 
retention of hardened faces, = 

2. AC1TDITY, In moderate degree acids ave grateful to 
the ſtomach, and excite appetite. Dire&ly-as acid they are 
refrigerant, i. e. they weaken the active power of the animal 
fGbres. This is-not inconfiſtent with ſtimulating, which 
afterwards I ſhall ſhew is often combined with a refrigerant 
power in one and the ſame ſubject. Again, by weakening W 
the ſtomach, they weaken the whole Gln. The acid of 
vegetables is never pure, but commonly joined with a ſweet, 
2 therefore in ſtomachs ſo · di ſpoſed, is apt to produce there f 
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3. SWEETNESS, This is the only outtitious quality of 
tables, and as ſueh is perfectly innocent, but is liable 
alſo to bad effects from ſpontaneous changes, which depend 
on its accompanying acid, and the 'weatneſ+ of the animal 
organs. All theſe have, in the inteſtines, a purgative qua- 
lity, from the changes they produce on the bile, acerbity as 
acid, and ſweetneſs as changed into an acid, © 

4 TEXTURE. As of more aqueous and tender conſiſts 
ence they are more readily diſſolved, and hence, perhaps; 
are more liable to fermentation. If of a very compatCt tex- 
ture, by ſtaying longer in the ſtomach, they, however; 
: are aft to generate a ſtrong acid. 

Thbeſe are the qualities of fruits; and one may judge 
ſrom the taſte what nature they will be of, the ſtate oh the 
ſtamach being known. Let us then apply theſe general 
principles to the ſtone fruits; Theſe are of a ſoft lax texture, 
and their juices dilute, by which means they are eaſily diſ- 
ſolved in the ſtomach, and for this reaſon they are apt to be 
taken in large quantities: As they are acido dulces, they are 
apt to ferment, perhaps more ſo than any others, from the 
quantity ſwallowed; hence they produce a copious. acid, 
which irritating the inteſtines, cauſes diarrhœas and cholera, 
taking their riſe more frequently from this than any other 
cauſe.” Upon the Whole, I endeavour. to aſſign virtues 
in 4 e and I e it _ pare tb ve: Serre pg I except 
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particnlar virtues: Thus there are plumbs of firmer tex 
ture, and therefore as little liable to ferment as firmer 
ruits. te to 3 : 1 
7 ; Of the four following kinds of fruits, the yLUMs is moſt _ 
W refrigerant, and liable to ferment and produce cholera, 
= diarrhoea, &c. The EHERRIES 5 imagined leſs 
W noxious, but to me there ſeems little difference. The 
= ayRICOT is a ſweeter, richer, and lefs noxious fruit. As. 
W to the PEAR, I have leſs experience: In thoſe countries 
where it comes to full maturity, it may be ſafe, on account 
of the richneſs of its juice; but with us, its juice is poor, 
crude, and watery, its taſte acid, and almoſt acerb, its con- 
We fiſtence lax. Here, in general, we may obſerve, that the 
WS later fruit is always the richeft. 
W The ancients alleged, that the tone fruits were diſpoſed 
io ptoduce fevers, an effect ſeemingly oppoſite to their qua- 
WT lities. This they do by their refrigerating power, and pre- 
W venting digeſtion ; and, perhaps, in thoſe countries, may - 
de the primary exciting cauſe, - It is imaginary, that ſtones _ 
of fruits, ſwallowed with them, prevent their bad effects, 
and may ſometimes be noxious, as they have been the foun- 
dation of ſtony concretions, eſpecially if ſwallowed unripe, 
== with an acerb cruſt adhering to them; beſides, this ſhould | 
not be confined to cherties, and, were it true, would extend 
to the other ſtone fruits. Although I have mentioned only 
a few ſtone fruits, viz. ſuch as occur here, they are, if 
found elſewhere, of nearly the ſame qualities, and to be 
preſumed of much the ſame virtues 3 
The next ſet of fruits in the catalogue are AyPLts and 
PEARS, the Pomacez of Linnæus. Theſe have the com- 
mon properties of the other fruits, v/z. being liable. to 
| acerbity, acidity, &. They are leſs dilute than the ſtone | 
fruit, have a leſs active acid, and fo are leſs liable to a 
noxious fermentation ;- but being of firmer texture, are 
longer detained- in the ſtomach, and ſs produce a noxious 
acid, Apples are, in general, of a more firm texte: 300 | 
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apples, but commonly, when ripe, are more pulpy. The 
pear alſo is ſpecifically heavier than water, and therefore, 
linking to the bottom of the ſtomach, will be more ſub- 
jected to the periſtaltic motion, and ſooner digeſted ; while 
apples, ſwimming near the top, elude the action, and alſo, 
by irritating the cardia, produce uneaſy ſymptoms. - Again, 
fears have more of ſweetneſs than apples, on account 4 | 
5 | 25 | © whi 
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leſs ſoluble than pears : Some pears, indeed, are firmer than _ 
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which they are more nouriſhing, and, from the conjoined 
acerbity, are leſs liable to active fermentation. Writers on 
the Materia Medica have aſcribed, without foundation, 
cardiac and pectoral virtues to theſe fruits, | | 

J had an idea of arranging here a natural order, called by 
Linnæus Heſperideæ, which takes in more than are here 
mentioned; but their acid is ſo pure that they ought to be 
conſidered as condimenta. I have ſet down only the China 
oranges, which, from their ſweetneſs, are certainly nutritive, 


but from their acidity, they are ſubjeQ to fermentation, and 


| have, beſides, the other qualities of ſtone fruits. 
The next mentioned are. STRAWBERRIES and RAs- 


uv RIES, belonging to the Senticoſæ of Linnæus. Theſe 


are very tender, and therefore eaſily diſſolved, paſſing off 
before a very actiye fermentation can take place, Which like- 
5 wiſe is prevented by their ſweetneſs, which is greater than 
in ſtone fruits; on all Which Gs they are very inno- 


. elafüng all r after giving thoſe which belong 
to a natural order, I throw together the miſcellaneous 


nes. 

. CURRANTS, 5 malt My may. "be always uct as an 
acid fruit, conſiderably dilute and very pulpy, when kept 
clear of the acerb huſk ; they have very little ſweetneſs, 
very little nouriſhment, and are. liable to * whe bad qualities 
of, ſtone fruits 
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"GOOSEBERRIES are 3 8 more nouriſhing, 


and more innocent, and without the huſks are; very. eaſily WW 
diffolved, and readily evacuated, and, on account of their 


ſweetneſs, are leſs ſubjeQ to active fermentation. 


GRA ES are A richer, fruit, and preferred for the making ö 


by. themſelves, as 245 the ene currants, rener . 


of wines, as they contain a_ greater quantity of ſaccharine U 


matter; on which account they alſo are more nutritive than 
any we "have mentioned, perhaps as much as the dates and 
figs afterwards. to be taken notice of. In the unripe ſtate 
they are acerb, in their middle ſtate they are apt to terment, 


| when perfectly ripe,. and. taken in a anten Wente they 
ar among the innocęnt fruits. 


f I 
£7 


ſhall conclude what I have to ſay. on \ the recent fruits, 
with ſome. obſervations of the different method of uſing 


them. We have already obſerved their effects when uſed | 
freſh. Wherever we employ heat we change their qualities, 


diſſipate their active acid, and dilpole them leſs to ferment. 
; 7 @ hus 
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Thus acerb fruits, by the diſſipation of their acid by boil- 


ing, &c, are rendered more ſo, and conſequently not ſo 
= liable to a noxious diſpoſition i Hence univerſally, roaſted 
or boiled fruits are ſafer than freſh, We commonly alſo 
; join them with matters which diſpoſe them leſs to an active 
fermentation. Thus milk, or, more propetly, cream is 
often uſed, having that effect from its oily nature. We ſhall 
afterwards ſee what effe& acids have in coagulating the 
milk, We alſo now commonly uſe aromatics, as pepper, 
which, by ſtimulating and invigorating the ſtomach, b 

taking off ſpaſms, excited from gas 4 er, and by their 
antiſeptic virtue, enable them to reſiſt fermentation, and 
prevent their bad effects. Wine is uſed to obviate the bad 
effects of fruit, but this depends on its ſpirituous part, and 
therefore pure ſpirit, were it not otherwiſe noxious, would 
be moſt eligible. If wine be uſed it ſhould be ſtrong, and ſuch 


nas has undergone its fermentation, and is ripe and mellow. 


Another method ſtill of uſing them is with ſugar. This 
ſurely renders fruit more nutritive; whether it prevents fer- 
mentation may be doubted; but, as I have obſerved, that 
ſweet fruits are ſafeſt, ſo muſt a moderate addition of ſugar 
to acid fruits; in order to ſupply their want of native ſweet, 
ſometimes we uſe oily matters, as butter in apple pie. This 
is a very proper, though leſs uſual addition, from its antifer- 
mentative quality. But in a weak ſtomach, where the in- 
quiline humours are in leſs quantity, and leſs ſaponaceous, 
the oil is apt to ſeparate, and produce ill conſequences, as 
heart- burn, &c. as we have formerly obſerved. 
It has been a queſtion agitated among Phyſicians, whether 
fruits are ſafer before or after meals. The anſwer of this 
ſeems to depend on a knowledge of the ſtomach. In a 
weak ſtomach they are more apt to be noxious when empty, 
than when diſtended with animal food. Here likewiſe they 
cannot be taken in ſuch quantity as to hurt. In ſtrong 
ſtomachs there is little difference; there they would ſeem to 
promote appetite. In weak ſtomachs, even when full, if 
taken in too great quantity, they may be, very hurtful, by 
_ encreaſing the active fermentation gf the whole. The an- 
cients alleged, that the mild fruits ſhould be taken before, 
and the acerb after meals, as being fitter to brace up the 
ſtomach, and promote digeſtion. And, indeed, if taken in 
moderate quantity, the rule may hold true. 
Upon the whole, if you obſerve the effect of the four | 
qualities, acerbity, &c. you are then in a condition to judge 
of theſe and any other wherever they occur. 
E | DRY, 
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67 171 DRY/FRUITS.” 5 
No e are fit, or indeed are ſubjeQed to this proceſs, ex- 
el thoſe which abound, in their recent ſtate, with much 
| faccharine juice. It is true, that fruits of every kind are 


Ed wn but this is more for elegance than as a part of 


MALE Rs. increaſe in fatneſs ; and at ſuch time, Dr. 


ve ſee bow fat people are ſo much ſubjeR to diſeaſes of the 


they will run into that, and the 6&4 produced will have all 
freſk fruits, in producing diarrſicæ, cho- 
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This fruit is now leſs generally known here, but is the 
common food of a great part of Aſia. Were Ito give a 
botanical account of any production, it would be this, as 
the palm tree, whence it is produced, is ſo curious in its 
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chiefly uſed here. + 


E. 

Lib tbr oh. ID arti Mila es rode Lantoets ted; My 
vegetation, and ſo HOT uſeful” in Hife; but as 1 have 
nothing now to offer on tis fu 


 ſubjeR, I ſhall omit it, referting, 
u to books where ſuch diſquiſitions' are particular! Malte 
he date is of different Kinds: In their beſt ſtate they are a, 
pure ſaccharine fruit, free from acidity, but with conſiderable, 
acerbity. Formerly they were much employed in medicine, 
but are now juſtly laid aſide for thoſe fruits which contain 
all their qualities in a greater degree, VIZ, 3 Fon e 
Theſe are the moſt nouriſhing of the dried fruits; they 
contain a large portion of ſacchatine matter, united with 


mucilage. From their containing much ſugar, and from 


being viſcid and leſs readily perſpired, they are more fit for 
nouriſhment. - There are alfo, from their ſugar and mu- 
cilage, uſed as demulcent, as their juice is moſt fit for 
covering acrimony. The date and raifin were formerly uſed; 
in this intention: The firſt is now laid aſide, but we retain. 
the raiſin as giving a grateful acidity to the too luſcious taſte 
of the fig. The fig is alſo nephritic from its demulcent- 


= quality. They have been ſaid to produce lice, but there is 


no foundation for believing this, either from information, or 
from our experience of them in this country. It is true, 
that in their native country they make the chief food of the 
pooreſt people, who are generally dirty, and this may have 
ivem riſe, tu che opinions ee 
The next claſs we are to mention is the cucurbitacem, of 
which many more are uſed in food than thoſe here men- 
tioned, viz, cucumber, melon, and pompion, which are 
ö , , ET ITS 333 
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This is taken in great cities by the lower people as nou- 
riſhment, but by the better ſort is chiefly employed as a 
refrigerant, or condiment, to accompany, animal food, 
They have a bland inſipid juice, without acidity or ſweetneſs, 
approaching, as appears by their ripenin 7, to a farinaceous 
matter, When uſed green they have no nouriſhment, ſo 
are they only to be uſed: in the ſurnmer ſeaſon and by the 
ſedentary. Although eucumber is neither ſweet; nor acid, 
yet it is conſiderably aceſcent, and ſo produces flatuleney, efo- 
lera, diarrhea, &c. I apply all theſe to their aceſoent nature, 
though indeed its coldneſs and flatulency may be encreaſed 
by the firmneſs of their texture, I have” ſeen them” dif 
charged with little change from the ſtomach; after being 
IL” ks a; _ + "detained 
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detained there for forty-eight hours. By this means, there- 
fore, their acidity is greatly encreaſed, Hence oil and pep- 
per, the condiments conimanly, employes. are very uſeful to 
check their fermentation, We have. lately uſed another 
_ condiment, viz, the ſkin, which is bitter, and may, there- 
fore, ſupply the place of aromatics. - But let me obſerve, 
that the cucurbitaceæ have, many of-them, a very acrid juice 
in their ſkin; e. g. the colocynth, which is of this kind, 
into a bitter of which nature it is alleged that the cucum- 
ber, by particular management may be converted, .Hence 
it would appear, that, as the bitter in the ſkin of cucumbers 
is of this kind, it ſhould, therefore, only be uſed when young. 
J of 35 1," bo . wes IR e 
Theſe have the ſame qualities we were juſt now mention- 
ing, but being of a tender texture, they are, on this account, 
leſs hurtful, and, as accompanied with ſugar, are conſequent- 
ly more eaſily digeſted from its bringing on ſooner a fer men- 
tation to haſten their ſolution All our watery vegetables 
may be conſidered as diuretics, Cucumbers and melons 
have been reckoned remarkably, ſo niuch as to bring on 
bloody urine, '. But this ſeems to be without foundation. To 
me, indeed, they would rather appear ts have a contrary 
effect, by encrealing the watery part of the urine. 
Are only uſed when boiled, and therefore are more ſafe, as 
their texture is much looſened ; but at beſt they are a weak, 
inſipid food, except from the dreſſing, and therefore are now 
neglected. It tends to ſhow their nature, that when well 
ripened, or when kept long after being cut from the ſtalks, 
they become mealy and farinaceous, and therefore more 
nourNinge, thy likewiſe ſafer with reſpe& to the effects I 
111% wot on Set" 4.1; 
We now come to the Herbæ eſculentæ. (c.) Olera has been 
uſed for every thing put into the pot. Linnæus has confined 
the term oleraceæ to a particular order of plants, to which the | 
three firſt in the catalogue belong orache, beet, and ſpinage. 
This is of the coarſeſt texture of the three, inſomuch as 
to be now hardly known in our gardets. 
ꝶßhß BEET and;SP-INACH... 


"6 Beet is more tender, but leſs ſo than ſpinach,. to which 
both this and the former have almoſt entirely given — 
i. Re : . 5 1 5 | hey 
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They are ell of a watery, inſipid taſte, with litle faccharing 
or mucilagious rages and therefore are of weak nutti- 

ment. On account of their little acidity and, Iooke, texture 

they are leſs flatulent than ſome of the other ler 5 They 
are ſaid to be laxative, but ab they have little acidity or 
ſweetneſs, this quality cannot be remarkable, They are, 
however, aceſcent, and hence, if taken in conſiderable quan- 
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tity, may prove ſo, 2 4 S £10 20, eee ,, 
Nothing is mote common than the opinion that all theſe 
olera are of a nutritious gout « This was Dioſcorides's 
opinion, and he has been followed in it by almoſt every ſuc · 
ceeding Author. But from a ſtrict examination of their 
eſſential ſalts, J have found no foundation for ſuch an 
opinion. The effects of all the olera, as laxatives, are very 
dubious. In weak ſtomachs they rather encteaſe coſtiveneſs, N 
having nothing in theni to ftimulate the inteſtines and en- 
creaſe the periſtaltio motion. They are, indeed, the moſt 
cooling and leaſt irritating of the aliments, What I have 
ſaid of the beet belongs entireh to the herb, for the root is 
c very ſweet, and, according to Margraaf's experiments, 
contains à larger proportion of fugar than any other root he 
examined. But the nature of this will be better underſtood 
when we come to ſpeak of roots. bh c gta 
| Naſturtium: "Theſe, belong to an order of plants much 
uſed in food. Their general character is, that they are 
remarkably acrid, but not poiſonous; on - the contrar 1 
their acrimony is of conſiderahle yſe in medicine, and in 
their bland ſtate, being deprived, of this actimany in boiling, 
they are uled in food. Hence I took the general rule, that 
all our aliment_ is remarkably, bland, and that the acrimo- 
nious part has little ſhare init: Of theſe we only uſe the 
bralſed and turnep as food, the, others only a8 condiment. 
Braſſica is moſt frequent in. uſe, and of this there are many 
varieties, as coleworth, cauliflower, hrocali, &c. All theſe 
are ſenſibly ſweet, and therefore more nutritious than moſt 
of the herbaceous kind. The diſtinction we make of them 
depends moſtly on their texture. Formerly we only em- 
ployed the cole worth, which has given place to the more 
tender ſavoy; and perhaps this laſt will give way to the ſtill 
tenderer cauliflower. Thoſe of the braſſica kind are more 
flatulent than the oleraceæ, as having more of a ſaccharine _ 
quality, which enables them to ferment, and by this means, 
o produce an acid in the ſtomach. I believe they produce 
theſe effects in a milder degree, in proportion to the richneſs 
of their ſweet, and tenderneſs of texture. On this account 


cabbage * 
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cabbage is rendered. mare flatulent, and hence a. e 
of the | genera rule, that fatulency | 15. moſt owing to firmneſs 
of te; 1 : Thus cabbage itſelf, A very young, is ten- 
deter, and left 8 Hatulent, than — full en. L e, 
70, Unt ion NA 8 T. UR TU nen 
Is: uſed! merehd as a condiment! Were it not of ſeanty 
outh, it might enter into our food, for T know that, by 
boiling; it is deprived of its acrimony, + and 5 an 
ern ane: ee & n am R 
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1 Theſe belo 9 the em floſculoſæ, or 7 hs algo 
(They. will 29 55 be lien Jo hc Ss, ne the 
ſubdiviſion of amaro frigida. Theſe ate all lacteſcent plants, 
and it is almoſt an univerſal rule, that all thoſe which afford 
a milky juice are remarkably ene and 1 many of them poi- 
ſonous. This ſet has been 21 and ſeemingly With 
reaſon, as we uſe them ſo much in food. But they 1 not 
infringe ſo much the E e as has been imagined: 
For one ſpecies of them ery parcotic; and all are ſo in 
ſome meaſure, at 40 5 os th this Teaſon we only. uſe them 
when! very young, or bfanchathefn, to free them of their 
acrimony, which * deprivitſg them of light. When 

young, they are acbſcent, cool ;Aatylent ; ; when old, leſs | 
— leſs cooling, leſs flatufent; which, perhaps, may be 
owing to taking the ſkin alon with ther. But they are IHE | 
ws: . See Fe OO 
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hei is an . or petroſolinum. It belongs to a ſet of 
plants often lacteſcent, but, independent of this, they have 
a poiſonops acrimony, , on which account it is blanched, 
though it is never entirely deprived of its acrimony in this 
way, but more ſo by boiling, When it acquires a mucila- 
einn Wes, and is "hope ae! in our animal broths, 
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eſpecially i in winter, for which ſeaſon it is A on account s 
of its acrimony. 
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This is an intermediate ſubſtance between foot and — 
In its adult ſtate it is remarkably acrid, ſo only eſculent in 
its firſt ſtage of growth. This ſerves * illuſtrate the dif- 
ferent ſtates of plants according to the time of theit growth. 
There are many other planine, which, by age, turn acrid, 
whoſe firſt ſhoots we might uſe. as, food, as hops, thiſtleg, 
bardana, & c. but aſparagus. is the only one employed at 
preſent. This is ſomewhat ſweet, more remarkably: muci- 

laginous 3 ; from both which Pops it is manifeſtly: nutri- 
tive, and more ſo than any of the olera mentioned; alſo on 
account of its mucilaginous juice, though it be aceſcent, 
et it is leſs flatulent chan ſome of them. It has often been 
1 even as we eat it, of very active parts: Theſe, 
however, appear to conſtitute a peculiar acrimony, quite 
diſtin from the nutritious matter, and which ſeems to 


give the ſmell which is percepyble in the urine So 18 870 
who uſe = 2356 I 


CINARA, ARTICHOAk. 307 a 

\ The part in ufs in of u nas fobelhat beer ents 
and fruit, and is the receptacle of the flower and feed. 
Artichoaks came early into uſe in Europe, and came into 
England about Henry the Eightirs time, and then were 
conſidered as the rareſt delicacy,” and fold at much the _ 
ſame price as pine-apples now. When thus rare, many 
qualities were attributed to it, Among the reſt it was 

called aphrodiſiac, but without foundation, In ſouthern 
climates artichoaks are eat raw, as ſallad, with oil and 
per; but this practice is only fit for warm climates. In this 
country we uſe them boiled; and, if young, they are of a 
tender texture, and eaſily diſſoved. They are little aceſcent, 
ſo not flatulent. The taſte of artichoaks is 3 ERR 
| beſpeaks them eee nutritious. 


ot done ee. 


Next to the beide, I have ſet down theſe. 8 
indeed, herbs only in ſo far as ſome of them are — 
ground; but they differ ſo much from every other herb and 
even vegetables, and beſides their virtues are ſo different, as 
to make it very difficult to claſs them. Of the fungi, three 
diſtinctions are to be noticed, Truffle, Morelle, and Muſh- 

room, which take in the other fungi; 
TRUFFLE. 
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This 1s as ſingular in its qualities as vegetation. It never 
riſes above ground, nor ſeeds, but ſhoots in the earth, being 
a ſingle ſolitary ball, fomewhat firmer than muſhroom. In 
this country they are never found, ſcarcely in England. 
From Geoffroy I learn that it is not aceſcent, but yields at 
firſt a volatile alkali, which ſhows it approaches near to the 
animal nature. Hence its qualities may probably be deduced; 
and for this reaſon it is leſs flatulent, more nouriſhing, and 
= | more ſtimulating to the ſyſtem than any other vegetable; 
= and of the great variety of vegetables, commonly ſaid to be 
poſſeſſed of aphrodiſiac-virtyes, is r e the only one 
which has any title to them. In thoſe countries where it is 
uſed it is never found noxious'or poiſonous as the muſhrooms. 
It has been alleged, that on account of its firm texture it 

| y be of fl „ aon, and ſo difficult to digeſt. 

„e e 
This belongs to a genus, called by Linnæus päallus. 
There are two ſpecies, viz. the one here mentioned, which 
is not indigenous, and another remarkably fœtid growing 
about hedges, the phallus fœtidus penis imaginem referens. 
t is of a porous cellular texture, not laminated as the muſh- 
room. The morelle has been ſaid to approach in qualities 
to the truffſe, but I conſider it more as à faſhionable orna- 
ment to gur diſhes, than as any proper food. e e 
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Phyſicians have diſputed much about the qualities of 
theſe, ſome conſidering them as a rich nouriſhment and per- 
fectly innocent when properly choſen, others aſſerting them 
to be extremely deleterious; moſt of the fungi are * of 
a hurtful quality, and with reſpect to the whole tribe the 
eſculent are very few. Eſeulent muſhrooms are very nutri- 
tive, very readily alcaleſcent, and more ſo without inter- 
mediate aceſcency than any other vegetable; therefore a 
rich nouriſhment, and much akin to animal food; on which 
account they may be indulged in conſiderable quantity to 
ſtrong perſons. It e however, ſkill to diſtinguiſh 
this eſculent kind; and very few have ſtudied Cluſius, or 
other authors, who have been at the pains to diſtinguiſh 
them, eſpecially thoſe,” viz. the ſervants who are employed 
V < | 3 Bu ME | .to 
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to gather them, Perhaps our eſculent muſhrooms, if old. 
acquire a dangerous acrimony; Wherefore, as expoſed to 
all theſe accidents, I think it may be prudent for the moſt 
part to avoid them. In the warmer climates, they may be 
uſed as a light kind of food, but here it is prepoſterous to 
uſe them along with animal food, as they do not correct its 
alkalive tendency. 3 tn 7 Pants ĩ N 
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Radiſb, Turnep. Theſe belong to the ſiliguoſe, which we 
mentioned, under naſturtium and brafſica, to be an acrid 
claſs, but never poiſonous, and often good in medicine. 
This acrimony has given rife to particular opinions, ſome 
aſſerting that they are cooling, while others call them alka- 
leſcent. Both, however, ſeem to miſtake. Their acri | 
is diuretic and diaphoretic, and ſo diſcharges all the parts of 
the blood which have degenerated to an alkaline acrimony. 
On the other hand, I have ſaid that all plants are aceſcant, 
and I except only the fungi. Perhaps, indeed, the filigin/e 
do run on quicker to putrefaction, but this is only a dif- 
ference in degree, and not in quality, Thus far of che 
ligugſæ in general. — ORR 
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This, as being ſo acrid, is uſed only as ſallad or condi- 
ment. When boiled it becomes mild, and were it not for 
its ſlender ſtate when young, and for the difficulty of depri- 
ving it of its acrid ſkin when old, and its toughneſs, it 

might be uſed this way in the kitchen, „ 


_ This is eaſily deprived of its acrid ſkin, and is alſo pretty 
large, which is the reaſon why it is preferred in our aliment, 
hut is a watery weak nutriment, very flatulent, and purgatiyg 
in conſequence of its aceſcency, g. 

SCORZONERA, TRAGOPOGON. 

' Theſe belong to the /emifoſculeſee, The roots are remark- 

ably free from the acrimony which appears in the plant above 
ground, and of what acrimony they have, they can eaſily 
be . by boiling. They are ſweeter than turnep, and 
therefore leſs aceſcent and leſs Batulent, but yield to the 
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CARROT, PARSNIP, and SKIRRET, 


© Skirret is remarkable for being a plant from whoſe root 
Margraaf, of all the plants he tried, extracted moſt grained 
ſugar, except the red beet. The carrot yields a conſiderable 
quantity of rich ſaccharine matter, in the form of fyrup. 
From the parſnips, a ſmall quantity of grained ſugar, and 
a large one of ſyrup, is extracted, very viſcid, with a 
copious mucilage. From the ſweet mucilaginous matter 
contained in all, they are conſiderably nutritious. » The quan- 
tity of nouriſhment is leaſt in the ſkirret, and greateſt in the 
parſnip, from different mixture in each of the ſaccharine 
and mucilaginous matter. In the ſkirret, the'ſaccharine fer- 
mentable matter is moſt open, and therefore this, of the three, 
is moſt aceſcent and flatulent. All three are taken from a 
claſs of plants Which abound in a deleterious: acrimony: 
Paxſnip, from its ranker ſmell and taſte, is moſt ſuſpected 
and moſt ſhunned. And here I may obſerve; that the bland 
nutritious vegetables are agreeable to all, but in thoſe of a 
mixed or ſuſpicious kind we ſee many idioſyncraſies, It is 
ſaid that parſnips, when old, turn very acri, inſomuch as 
to have produced mania and other dreadful effects: When 
old, they are called madnips by the Engliſh, Theſe effects, 
perhaps, might have proceeded from taking hemlock, or 
others of the umbelliferous kind, by miſtake. - © 46 
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IEEE, ON ION, GARLIC... 
Töbeſe belong to the alliaceous kind, and are all ſpecies of 


one genus. In their recent ſtate they are acrid, but hart 
to the human body: When, by age or climate, this acri- 
mony is too great, we do not uſe them as food. In Spain, 


tme garlio being equally. mild with the onion, is uſed: as 


common food. By the ordinary culinary: preparation, their 
acrimony is diſſipated, and a remarkably mild ſubſtance 
remains, promiſing much nutriment, which thoſe who ean 
digeſt them raw will certainly obtain. Though ſometimes 
ſhunned as food, yet, on that account, they 'are employed 
in medicine, uniting the two qualities of pectorals, viz, on 
khe account of their acrimony, being, in their recent ſtate, 
expeQorant ; in their boiled, on account of their mucilage, 
demulcent, provided the quantity taken be ſufficient. Some 
of late, in this country, have found in the leek a ſomniferous 

| qua- 
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quality; but this is not yet confirmed by a ſufficient number 


| Beſides the three here mentioned, there are ſeveral othets, 
belonging to the ſame tribe, that we uſe as condiments, but 
only the leek and onion as diet, In its recent ſtate, the 
onion is moſt acrid, in its boiled one the leek retains its 
acrimony moſt tenaciouſly, On account of this, and Tome 
difference of texture, the onion is more eaſily digeſted, and 
more univerſally uſed than the leek, being more eaſily broke 
down, and more generally agreeable. IE eee 1 
This is an intermediate ſubſtance, between eſculent roots 
and farinaceous ſeeds, and is now of frequent uſe, being of 
eaſy culture and plentiful product. Some have alleged it 
has bad qualities, but experience ſhows the contrary; as 
aceſcent indeed, it may be flatulent, but as it approaches 
more to the farinaceous ſeeds, it is leſs flatulent, and more 
nouriſhing, than any of the oleraceous herbs. or roots I 
know t That they are farinaceous there are many proofs, as 
they can be applied to all the purpoſes of the farinaceous 
ſeeds, as for making ſtarch, vinous liquors, &c. Though 
this plant belong to the genus of night-ſhade, and though 
the ſeeds retain the acrimony of that genus, yet the root is 
found to have no ſuch qualities, being, in my opinion, of 
the moſt innocent and ſafeſt nutriment. Hence then it 
would appear, that the rule of plants of the ſame genus 
having the ſame virtues, is not ſo general as is commonly 
imagined; This, indeed, is ſo far from being true, that 
different parts of the ſame plant have often different yirtues, * 
on fo 8 84 ES 4 
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This is a Prepac tion of the root of the archis, which 
grows plentifully in Turky and Perſia, The orchis of this 
country ſeems to be of much the ſame nature, though not 
ſo convenient, as it does not grow to the ſame bulk. The 
method of preparing ſalep is as follows, and given us by 
Geoffroy: Firſt, they throw the roots into water, in order 
to free them of the ſkin,, My author does not mention whes 
ther the water ſhould be cold or hot; in my opinion the 
latter would be preferable; it is afterwards boiled in water, 
till, I fancy, it is perfectly ſoaked with it 3 the water is 
then drained off, and the root hung up on threads to dry, 
till it has acquired a gummy or reſinous appearance. In 
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England, it is ſaid to be imported in this form; but here 
we commonly have it in powder. Thrown into water it 
melts into a mucilage, of a ſmooth. taſte, ſomewhat ſweet. 
Both from taſte and mucilage, it is plainly of a farinaceous 
matter, and is liable to the ſame inconveniencies, aceſcency 
and fermentation, eſpecially aceſcency., It is extremely 
convenient for affording an extemporaneous | manclegingws 
drink, but, as we uſe it, it is too weak a nutriment. Hence 
I have no faith in its aphrodiſiac virtues; but it is very fit, 
where acrimony abounds in the prime wie, as in dyſenterieg, 
as we find confirmed by Degner, on that ſubject. | 
Many other roots, of the farinaceous kind, might be 
mentioned here. Several of theſe roots are, in their recent 
Nate, remarkably acrid, as the caſſada of Surinam already 
mentioned. In the ſame manner the Laplanders uſe a plant 
of the like qualities, which affords a mcaly matter, with 
the ſame management, In this country the arum ſeems to 
be of the ſame nature; being, when recent, very acrid, by. 
drying turned mild and farinaceous; and I make no doubt 
but. it might be uſed as a farinaceous ſubſtance in food. I 
5 know one purpoſe Which it ſerves, in common with other 
N Farinæ, viz. making a fine powder for the hair, 4 
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It is the product of a ſpecies of oriental palm, ealled 
lodapanna, &c. We have long been acquainted with the 
ſubſtance, but often have diſputed about its origin. We are 
no aſſured, that it is the pith of the tree above-mentioned. 
When the tree is cut down, the pith is ſeparated from its 

: _ | filamentous membrane, and afterwards farther cleaned by 
winnowing, and broke down into a fine meal, and dried in 
the ſun. Some ſay that this meal is made into a pulmentum 
with water dried, and afterwards formed into the grains in 
which we have it. This opinion I am apt to favour. Poſ- 

ſibly, from ſome of our own farinaceous matters, ſome ſuch 
ſubſtances might be ' procured. Sago appears to be a pure, 
mild, bland, farinaceous ſubſtance, having the oil and 
fugar intimately blended. Hence its qualities may be under- 
Rood, being demulcent, as other farine, &c. It diſſolves 
in water into a viſcid mucilage, and it is owing to its viſ- 

= ; . cidity that it is leſs aceſcent, and flatulent, than other 

= farine, keeping longer, even for twenty years, than other 

| farine, and alſo in its mucilaginous ſtate a long ow. 
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& Hence it is conſiderably nutritious, as the Eaſt Indians ex- 
_—— 
FP FARINACEOUS SEEDS. _ 
Theſe make the chief vegetable nutriment of all nations; 


= They are ſubdivided into three kinds, 1. Cerealia ; a. Le- 
= guminoſa; 3. Nuces oleoſe. The firſt is the pureſt farinag 
the ſecond is more oily ; the third ſo much more ſo, as to 
have their oil ſeparate, and eaſily extracted from them. The 
Cerealia are of moſt univerſal uſe. Thus barley, rye, and 
oats are the food of the North. In the Southern parts of Aſia, 
Africa, and America, wheat, rice, and maiz. In the Eaſt. 
Indies they are ſupplied with European corn. To theſe, : 
millet may be added. All theſe ſubſtances belong to a 
diſtin& family of plants, under the name of Culmifere, or 
Graminoſe, The whole of the gramina are of the ſame 
nature, and furniſh aliment. to. men and domeſtic animals. 
All theſe might be uſed in food, but we employ thoſe of 
largeſt growth and product. The properties of all are much 
in common. They are all aceſcent and ſaccharine, or by 
malting, convertible into a ſaccharine nature. Hence theß 
are the proper ſubjects of fermentation, and hence they are 
aceſcent, though leſs ſo than any of the vegetables yet men- 
tioned, And here, by the bye, I may obſerve, that in my 
Catalogue I had in view to place the ſubſtances in the order 
of aceſcency. To go on; we render them leſs 1 88 , 
a previous fermentation, as in the form of bread: So much 
for their aſſimilation. They are not ſo readily ſoluble in the 
ſtomach as moſt of the vegetables we have mentioned, ef- 
| pecially when made into a paſte; but in this form they have 
an adyantage, becoming not only more nouriſhing the 
1 robuſt, but, as I ſhall afterwards obſerve, for all. The 
firſt appearance of their ſolution, is to give a mucilage; 
hence they are demulcent, Some call them aſtringent: 1 
ſee no foundation for this, as any appearance of their aſtrin- 
gency is owing to their demulcent property. So far of theſe 
ſubſtances in general. We now proceed to ſpeak of each in, 
particular, very briefly. 8 1 


B A R L E V. 


This is a ſweeter grain than moſt of the others, its ſugar 

being leſs covered by the oil; hence it is the more common 
ſubject of fermentation, It is alſo leſs nouriſhing, * no 4 
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6 LE C TURES ON THE 
becauſe the ſugar is leaſt covered, but alſo becauſe it breaks 


down into a very bulky meal, on which account when made 
into paſte it is leaſt ſolid. food, ſo that barley. pottage, &c. 
makes a leſs ſolid, and therefore a lighter nouriſhment, 
It, is, however, -preferable for decoctions, as it renders 
them leſs viſcid than any of the farinaceous ſubſtances I 
T 
This, from its ſweetneſs, is manifeſtly of the ſame nature 
as barley, and if as large a grain, would be uſed for the 
fame purpoſes. - As tender and ſweet, it is ſometimes uſed 


This is a ſweet grain, and from accidents, as well as this, 
it has particular qualities, being in the countries where it is 
uſed the food of the poor, and therefore not cleaned accu- 
rately from its huſks. Hence, and from its ſweetneſs, it is 
conſiderably aceſcent, ſo more liable to ferment in the ſto- 
mach and produce purging, which people on their firſt uſing 
„„ „„ 
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This grain is a ſtronger nutriment than the former, as 
the ſweetneſs is leſs obvious, the oil being more intimately 
blended with the ſugar. This appears from more nouriſh- 
ment being actually obtained than from the ſame quantity of 
barley or rye. It is of a more firm and compact texture, 
and from being leſs ſoluble than the wheat, appears to me 
the reaſon why it gives leſs nouriſhment. Oats have been 
fappoſed heating, and to produce itch, &c- It is abſurd to 
ſuppoſe any heating quality in any of the farinaceæ. Heart- 
burn produced from its uſe is given as an inſtance. of its. 
heating quality, but this is owing to the aceſcent quality 
common. with other farinacez, taken unfermented. Even 
heat itſelf, made into unleavened cakes, as the oats are 
commonly here, produces the ſame effects. 
WA EE At. 

This is a more perfect grain than any yet mentioned, 
11 a finer farina than oats or barley, for 
believe it is ſcarce poſſible to make a ſearce fine enough, 
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in order to hinder its tranſmiſſion. It is the grain of moſt 

plentiful encreaſe, even in this country, and, in prop@tion, 
to the quantity, $506. more plentiful nouriſhment... It is 
certainly the fitteſt for bread of any, I mean the Euro 


grains, for I imagine it is excelled, by ud 15514 i en : 
IT PT ry Ag” LHHERT. | SOL; TOES OP £5 14 5 © fa * © 
This, both for largeneſs of produce, quantity af neu- 
riſhment, and goodneſs, is more excellent, being of finer 
farina and more tender texture, as is plain by b 
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the different grains in water; for as the rice ſwells te largeſt 
ſize, ſo its parts are more intimately. divided. Rice is fac 
to affect the eyes, but this is purely, prejudice: Thus it id 
alleged a particular people of Aſia, who live on this grain, 
are blind eyed; but if the ſoil be ſandy, and not ' properly 
covered with herbage, and as theſe people are much employ- 
ed in the field, this affection of their eyes may be.owing to 
the ſtrong reflection of the rays of light from this ſandy: 
ſoil; and I am more inclined: to this opinion, as no ſuch 
effect is obſerved in Carolina, where it is very commonly 
uſed. x fp 4 wet Ges. Hors; 3 „ 19 
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Of this T have but little experience to ſpeak poſitively of 
it. It is an American grain. It is of a firmer, more ſolid 
texture than the reſt ; it may, however, be broke do, into 
a fine meal. With water, it forms the moſt gluey yiſcid 
ſubſtance of any of the farinacea, therefore ſhould. be well 
opened by fermentation, to make it fit for tender ſtomachs, 
In our trials we have never been able, when we imported it 
in times of ſcarcity, to make it undergo ſuch a fermenation 


as to have the friability of our grains. N 
r BoA B06 bend 
This is a farinaceous ſeed, but does not belong to the 
ſame claſs with the former. It is employed as food in this 
country now very rarely. It is uſed for ſome other pur- 
poſes, particularly to give a thick mucilage, of uſe to give 
tenacity to yarn in weaving, for which purpoſe it anſwers 
better than oats, barley, or wheat. Iam led to make the 
ſame obſervations on it as the maiz, viz. that it is a hard, 
 viſcid, leſs ſoluble ſubſtance than any of the other grains. 
It cannot be reduced to a fine enough meal. If we could 
open it by fermentation, it might be uſeful in food. "© © 
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Having thus treated of the principal ſpecies of the farina- 
eta, I now come to their preparations, By much the moſt 
common of theſe is bread, and without ſomewhat of this 

form no nations ſeem to live. Thus the Laplanders, having 

no corn of their own, make a fort of bread of their dried 
f fſiiſhes and of the inner rind of the pine, which ſeems to be 
ſed not ſo much for their nouriſhment as for ſupplying a 
dry food. For this mankind ſeem to have an e ap- 
ite, rejecting bland, fli „ mucilaginous foods. This 
not commonly accounted for, but ſeems to depend on 
very ſimple principles. The preparation af our food de- 
pends on the mixture of the animal fluids in every ſtage. 
Among others the ſaliva is neceſſary, which requires dry 
food as a neceſſary ſtimulus to draw it forth, as bland, ſlip- 
pery fluid aliments are too inert, and make too ſhort ſtay in 
the mouth to produce this effect, or to cauſe ſufficient degree 
of manducation to emulge that liquor. For this reaſon we 
uſe commonly dry bread along with animal food, which 
etherwife would too quickly be ſwallowed. For blending 
- the oil and water of our food, og, is ſo fit as bread, 
aſſiſted by a previous manducation. For. which purpoſe 
| bread is of like neceſſity in the ſtomach, as it is proper, that 
a ſubſtance of ſolid conſiſtence ſhould be long retained there. 
Now I have ſaid that the animal fluids muſt be mixed with 
our aliments, in order to change the aceſcency it undergoes. 
But liquid foods would not attain this end, whereas the 
folid ſtimulates and emulges the glands of the ſtomach. The 
bread then appears to be exceedingly proper, being bulky 
without too much ſolidity, and firm without difficulty of 
felution. Although the bread I here mention only of our 
on farinacea, yet in different countries others are uſed, as 
V Pt A "Fs 5555 
Bread is of two kinds, leavened.or unleavened, i. e. ſubs 
jected to fermentation, or only ſimple dough made of water. 
Leavened bread is of two kinds; firſt, as made of dough ſet 
to ferment naturally, and afterwards employed as a ferment 
to other dough ; ſecondly, where we employ a ferment of ' 
vinous liquors. . The firſt is a precarious uncertain operation 
in itſelf, and more eſpecially ſo in its application to a freſh 
maſs of unfermented dough. 'This is the method uſed in the 
ſouthern countries of Europe. The yoo uſed in the ſecond 
more preferable method is a more active ferment, and leſs 
liable to accident than the leaven, even although it is ſubje& 
10 de uſed too cold, Sc. and ſo we find Britiſh bread 7 
Dy „ . raiſe 
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raiſed than the French and more ſpungy; but it has a diſ- 
advantage, eſpecially to ſtrangers, from the diſagreeable 
bitterneſs of hops often 'tainting our yeaſt, and ſo the 
bread as formed with it. The advantages of leavened bread- 
are to promote aſſimilation and-ſolution, © 

As to the firſt, all vegetable food becomes naturally more 
or leſs aſceſcent, and it is the mode of this that forms a diſ- 
eaſe, viz. when the yinous fermentation takes place. In- 
deed, I alſo own, that diſeaſe may ſometimes depend on the 
quantity of acid produced. 5 of obviating the vi? 
nous fer mentation is, by giving our food ſomewhat of the 
= acetous tendency, or throwing into the ſtomach ſomewhat to 
= have this effect. Unfermented, or too little fermented 
WW bread, will cauſe heart- burn; when too acid from ever fer- 
mentation it will purge, This then explains the uſe of 
bread,” and the degree of leavening wenn, viz, that it 
ſhould not be ſo much leavened as to purge, but ſufficiently 
ſo, in order to check the noxious vinous fermentation, The 
more aceſcent 10 as barley and rye, are more eſpecially” 
purgative, and the huſks of all grain are ſome what of this 
nature, while the pure farina has leſs of it. Thus then the 
fineſt bread will be leaſt purgative, and the coarſeſt moſt - 
certainly ſo. So far as to the aſſimilation, now with regard 
to the III. IR 
In all bodies there is blended a certain quantity of air, 
and nothing promotes ſolution more than the extrication of 
this air, which is particularly effected by fermentation. 
Application of heat, of a menſtruum applied, Sc. would 
be of little avail, unleſs uſſiſted by a fermentation going on 
in the ſtomach, which is particularly aſſiſted by bread, 
which, beſides the advantages of ſolidity, Sc. is of uſe, as 
having its own texture already opened, to prove a ferment 

to other food. Bread is neceſſanly in a ſolid and dry form, 
and hence is leſs ſoluble. To prevent this, and at its 
time preſerve the ſolid form, is the purpoſe of baking. 1 
make the bread cohere, water is uſed, and there is no great- 
er ſecret in the art of baking than the quantity of this uſed, 
which, if too great, makes the whole concrete into a firm 
inſoluble maſs. Here we are apt to be deceived, as meal, 
like clay, will abſorb a conſiderable quantity, and till retain _ 
its mealy form, This mixture muſt be made not with gen- 
tie ſtirring, but accurate kneading, in order to make a ſmall 

| quantity of water ſuffice; for if gentle mixture were uſed, 
it, like the clay before-mentioned, would take in too mum 
J . 
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While ſudden drying gives a ſpongy porous texture. This is 
illuſtrated in making of paper, which, ſlowly dried, is of 
fine compact texture; whereas, if taken ſuddenly, from the 
mill, it is porous, ſinking, and ſpongy. Hence we can ap- 


the ferme nt applied, rendering it fit for manducation and ſo- 


the reaſon of the different form of unleavened bread being 
made out into thin cakes to favour their drying, which the 
more expeditiouſly it is done, for reaſons already aſſigned, with- 


portionably more ſour, on which account, when taken in 


Thbeſe, when made into paſte with water, and expoſed to 
a heat capable of coagulating our fluids, are hardened into 


water, before it would cohere. After the mixture is made 
we Nees to drying, which muſt be performed ſuddenly, 
all ſlow drying giving to ſubſtances a tough compact form, 


prehend what are the qualities of bread properly dried; for 
the water, interpoſed as a gluten, is diſſipated,” and leaves | 
the bread in a conſiderable degree of friability. Its friabi- 
lity depends alſo on the fineneſs of the meal, and quality of 


lution in the ſtomach: Hence the difference between new 
bread and ſtale; the latter being more friable, and more 
eaſily ſoluble, is preferable, provided it has got none. of the 
putrefaQive taint: However, in ſtrong ſtomachs, this may 
too eaſily be diſſolved and digeſted, and therefore, in ſuch 
calcs; ih ober is to be cheſe n.. 
As to unleavened bread, which is uſed both here and in 
many other parts of Europe; this neceſſarily comes into a 
firm and tough cake, not having the advantage of fermenta- 
tion to extricate the air. On account of this cloſeneſs of 
texture, it will retain the water more tenaciouſly : Hence 


out burning, it is the more ſoluble, friable, and porous. Peo- Wl 

ple obliged to uſe unleavened bread, have thought of adding 
butter, to render it more friable ; but from this, perhaps, 
it is leſs miſcible with the watery fluids, and thoſe in the ſto- 
mach; and hence, as we have ſaid, it is more aceſcent, and 
apt to produce heart.: burn. We alſo ſometimes uſe bread 
leavened to a very great degree, under the name of four 
cakes. Theſe are made by adding a good deal of. water 10 
give them viſcidity, that they may be thinly extended, Io 
obviate the effects of this viſcidity, they are rendered pro- 


conſiderable quantities, they, are purgative. So far with 
Tegard to bread. 1 * 


We now proceed to the other preparations of farinacea, 


indiſſoluble maſſes ; but when they are mixed with cold wa- 
zer, and afterwards, expoſed to a gradual heat, their ſolution 
NBER ak pore tat abate 
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is effected. This is illuſtrated by the preparation of haſty- : 
pudding and water-gruel. The firſt practice is the moſt 
common, probably from being more ſolid and longer retain- 


ed in the ſtomach, till it undergoes the proper aceſcent 


changes, while the water-gruel is little conſidered as a food, 
but rather as a drink, becauſe it paſſes quickly off, All the 
puddings are analogous in their preparation to the haſty pud- 
ding. The farinaces prepared by coagulation are of three 


kinds, pudding, pancake, and baken paſte; pudding is of : 


two kinds as made of flower or bread. The firſt is coagu- 


3 lated into a firm maſs, which we ſhould not be able to dif- 


ſolve unleſs mixed with other matters, as ſuet ; on the 
contrary,, that made of. bread” ſtill remains, after being 
drenched with Water, eaſily ſoluble. Theſe are the com- 
mon forms of pudding, though ſometimes they are made of 
grain, as rice, millet, &c, In this caſe the grain is firſt 


boiled, and then dried to a proper conſiſtence, and mixed 
with variety of ſubſtances. In all of theſe forms milk is 


commonly uſed rather than plain water, as giving a leſs 
tough conſiſtence. Eggs are alſo uſed to obviate aceſcency, 
as being of animal nature. 2. Pancakes. Here ſome what 


of a firm texture is required, and they are made out into 


thin plates for the ſame reaſon as the unleavened cakes. 
More water is neceſſary to give them tenacity, and butter is 
added to prevent fermentation. 3. Paſte. This is ſome- 
times made of fermented bread, but ordinarily of flower. 


As it is to be converted into various forms, it is made conſi- 


derably tenacious. This is done by adding a large quantity 
of water, by ſlow drying, and other means. It would, there- 


= fore, be very hard without the addition of butter, and, af- 
ter all, it is very indigeſtible, and apt to produce heart - burn 


and aceſcency. Perhaps this is increaſed by the burned but- 


ter, from a certain ſenſibility in the ſtomach, which occaſi- 
ons all empyreumatic oils to be long retained, and ie turn 


ranceſcent and acid, 


| Theſe are unctuous and oily, and have the oil intimately 
blended with a ſaccharine matter, ſo that they afford a pure 
and ſtrong nouriſhment ;_ and that they do. ſo appear from 


experiments made on domeſtic animals. It is obſerved too 


that ſervants, cæleris paribus, living on low grounds, where 
the legumina grow in great plenty, and are their chief food, 
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fatten remarkably, and then, when tranſported to the bigh- 
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68 LECTURES ON THE 
er ground, they turn weak and lean, living moſtly on the 
culmiferous farinacea, and ſometimes cannot recover them 


without having recourſe to the former diet. That the Jegu. ; 


mina are intended for food, a curious reaſon may be aſſigned. 
The culmiferous, indeed, are intended for food, but the 
fame ground cannot produce-them above one or two years 
without being exhauſted ; whereas the J-gumina have no ſuch 
effect, and, interpoſed between the culmiferous crops, make 
theſe be borne more eaſily: And thus I have known a field, 
by alternate crops of culmifere and legumina, after twenty- 
four years, without any particular culture, capable to pro- 


duce the ſame crop of culmiferæ as at firſt, This practice 1 


is very ancient, and therefore legumina very early muſt have 
made a part of fooe. e e 
TL.egumina are of a more firm texure and leſs ſoluble, | 
therefore their uſe in food ſfiould be confined to the hardy 
robuſt farmer. They are more flatulent than moſt vege- 
tables, at leaſt than the farinacea. This depends not mere» 
ly on that quantity of ſaccharine matter (which appears to 
be conſiderable, as appears from the rich ſweet procurable 
from them) as the bad effects of this are obviated by its in- 
timate mixture with their oil, but on the great quantity of 
air there is lodged in that texture, and which, during theis 
fermentation, is copiouſly extricated; and hence they are 
improper aliment for weak ſtomachs. They are uſed: in 
two different ſtates, not only when fully ripe, (their effeQs 
in which caſe I have juſt now mentioned, ) but alſo when very 
tender and green, at which time they have not attained the 
dil they afterwards gain, approach in their qualities to other 
olera, and are hardly more ſenſibly flatulent than theſe ; but 
after all, in compenſation · for theſe properties, their nutri- 
ment is proportionably diminiſhed. 9h] oO | 
In the S have only ſet down of the legumina, 
| peas, beans, and French beans, though many more of the 
ſame kind might have been added, as lentils, &c. but they 
are purpoſely omitted, as all of the ſame qualities, and I 
have only mentioned the three moſt commonly uſed. | 


The pfaſeoli, or French beans, are here little known in 


their mature ſtate, but are uſed with their cod in the man- 
ner of olera, than which they are ſomewhat more firm and 
more nutritious, The pAaſeeli, in their ripe ſtate, have a 
bitter diſagreeable huſk, deprived of which they are more 
tender, more ſoluble, and leſs flatulent than other legumina, 
even the Peas, and for the purpoſes of peas, by the mm 
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fort they are, for this Zeaſpn, ſometimes imported, as for 

uddings. .. - 
P Peas, both raw and 1 ripe, are $7 a more e tender and folg- | 
ble texture than beans, and hence the better ſort ſeldom em- 
ploy the bean, but uſe the pea for N PRs as wr 
dings, „ 
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This term is not ſtrictly proper in a botanical N but 
common language has authorized it. All theſe conſiſt of a 
farinaceous ſubſtance by itſelf, and have an oil in their com- 

ſition, not miixed as in the 2 but ſeparate, and 
eaſily obtained by proper expreſſion. Though this oil be 
ſeparate, yet, by triture with water, it may be united with 
the farinaceous ſubſtance into an homogeneous emulſion; 
and moſt of the preparations of nuces oleo/e in food ſhould 


be made on this foundation. Nuces oleoſæ are leſs flatulent than 


the legumina, and even than the > farinacea, and, on account 


of (ou copious oil, more nutritive, but hence: more diffi- 


cultly aſſimilated, and its effects appear by ſtuffing the lungs, 
eſpecially ſuch as were en, affected with any diſorder of 
the aſthmatic kind. . 

Let us now proceed to treat of: the Nuces . in parti 
cular. I have ranked them in the Catalogue accordi 
alphabetical order, but apres to 225 eee 8% 
they may ſtand thus | 


AVELLANA, CASTANE®, JUGLANDES, Þ PISTA- | 


mere AMYGDALE, FSO. 


HAZEL N 


This is leſs oily, and has its oil more intimately winds 
with the farinaceous ſubſtance than in the re , but all this is 
to be taken with diſtinction, of thoſe nuts in different coun- 
tries, chmates, and ſeaſons. Thus in the ſouthern, drier 


and hotter climates, the oil is more copious and ſeparate. 


Before theſe arrive at mat urity, they are more wer "mw_ 
the other puts. 


. 


This 1 ok was the food of the ancients, and ate 
acorn of the oak, which is ſcarcely reducible to food.” The 
later Botaniſts have very juſtly reduced the cheſnut'tree, t 
the . of the fagur, and this was probably: the = 
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- Whites": one. Cheſnuts fill; in ſome countries, make the 


chief parts of food to the lower kind of people, as in 
the fertile plains of Lombardy, They afford a copious 


nouriſhment, are ſomewhat of the nature of the Jegumina, 
having their oil intimately blended, and much air being fixed 


in their ſubſtance, and they are the en rue of the 
Muces _ E 7 5 | 


W A 5 NU T 8. 
Theſe: are more oily | than the former, and have that oil 


more J oh 2 5 


P18 1 A c H 1 0. 


Thie Ain more abounds in oi}, and may give a more co- 
pious nouriſhment, but it is ſcarcely poſſible to ſeparate from 


em the +erebinthinal' acrimony of the tree. 


e 
"Theſe are the moſt agreeable of the nuts, but are no 


| where produced in ſuch quantity as to afford a food. They 
are divided into bitter and ſweet, and the oil is ſaid to be ob- 
tained equally ſweet from both. And, indeed, it appears, 


that bitter and ſweet almonds are only varieties, which has 
made it a doubt whether the bitter ln ond ought to be uſed 
in food. The farina and oil of it are exactly the ſame, but 
its bitter makes it ſuſpicious, as the laurel bitter, after- _ 

wards to be mentioned, may be procured from it, and as it 


is a poiſon to many W Tenge Some men, indeed, uſe them 
with impunity, but I think it a dangerous practice. They 


are, however, deprived of this acrimony by heat, and hence 
are uſed in baking; but we ſhould not from this ww, that 
ths uſe of them, when freſh, is allowable. 


"CACHED NUTS. 


| Theſe contain the largeſt proportion of oil, and thence 
are bardly uſed without preparation, by mixing the oily with 
the farinaceous part, and on, the accuracy of this mixture 


the quantity of their nourtthnent depends, as well as its ea- 


ſineſs of digeſtion, The chocolate made in Portugal and 
Spain is not near ſo well prepared as the Engliſh, depending, 
perhaps, on the machine employed here, viz. the double 
cylinder, which ſeems very well calculated for exact triture. 
If tn prepared, no oil appears on the ſolution, Lon- 
pn > gives yoo oil like * foreign, and it alſo 
1 | may, 
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may, in ſome meaſure, depend on the thickneſs of the pre- 
paration. The ſolution requires more care than is commonly 
imagined. It is proper to break it down, and diſſolve it 
thoroughly in cold water, by milling with the chocolate 
ſtick. If heat be applied, it ſhould be done ſlowly; for if 
ſuddenly, the heat will not only coagulate it, but ſeparate 
the oil, and therefore much boiling after it is diſſolved is 
hurtful, Chocolate is commonly required by people of weak 
ſtomachs, but often rejected for want of proper preparation. 
When properly prepared it is eaſily diſſolved, and an excel- 
lent food where a liquid nutrient vegetable one is required, 
and is leſs flatulent than any of the farinacea,” _. 3 
wk 4.5.3 32 15 5 0 L I N E 8. * e N 
; Theſe might be referred to the head of Condiment, and 
they are even uſed only pickled in thoſe countries where 
they are native, and their di ſagreeable bitter is by this means 
corrected. I only mention them here, on account of the oi 
oy afford-fo:copiguly. wh nigh hs 444, 06319 f 
formerly ſtarted a queſtion about the uſe of oil, viz. 
Whether oil was neceſſary for nouriſnment, or only for ſup- 
plying the great quantity of oil in the ſyſtem? Though the 
latter opinion be granted, yet I imagine vils are alſo directl ö 
nutritive, being copiouſly mixed and intimately blended with 
the other parts of our aliment, and thus conſtituting a part 
of the proper nutritious fluid. They are alſo neceſſary for 
aſſimulation; for the aceſcency of the frudus acido dulce: 
would be difficultly ſubdued without theſe. Hence the uſe 
of oil and butter is almoſt as univerſal, and as-neceſſary, as 
that of the farinacca. They give an aliment Which ap- 
proaches moſt to that obtained from animal food. They 
give a more denſe elaſtic blood; and probably, too, a more 
putreſcent one than vegetables. Their viſcidity alſo ra- 
mains in ſome degree in the blood veſſels, on Which aceount 
we ſhall mention them under the claſs of medicines. Dr. 
Ruſſel, in his Natural Hiſtory of Aleppo, tells us, “ that in 
certain ſeaſons, when they uſe a great quantity of oil 
* there; they are then diſpoſed to ſomewhat of fever, with _ 
remarkable infarction of the Jungs, which ſymptoms 
wear off on retrenching the uſe of oil.“ Conſidered as 
aliment, oil is difficultly perſpired, the meaning of which 


ee our oily nouriſhment, whether oll or butter. 
ere a queſtion ariſes, Whether the Northern or Southern 


44 + 
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ſhall be afterwards explained. Theſe ate the properties in 
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countries are ſupplied with the moſt agreeable ſubſtance of 
this kind? With regard to butter, it has always a quantity 
of animal mucilage mixed with it, and hence is eaſter mi(- 
cible with water. But hence, although from the mucilage 
it receive conſiſtence and ſomewhat of miſcibility with 
Water, and hence more. eaſily digeſted, yet from this very 
mixture it is more ranceſcent, and does not keep ſo long 
' freſh as oil, and hence produces diforders in the prime, vie. 
In the Southern countries oil is procured little diſpoſed ts 
ranceſcency, and therefore; where it can be uſed perfectly 


= | freſh, it is not ſo apt to produce ranceſcent diſorders as but- 
1 ter. But here it is not of equal advantage, and I never 


. faw Rany in this country but had ſome degree of rancidity, 
and therefore, we ought not, in any caſe, to prefer the 
imported oils to good freſh butter. However, as freſh: oil 
is certainly eligible, and as almonds, whoſe oil is better than 
that of olives, afford it but in inconfiderable quantity, I 
think we ought, as we have native ſeeds which will afford a 
pure oil in pretty large quantity, to endeavour to procure it 
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q rde general uſe of drink is to ſupply fluid, facilitate ſo- 
WH tion, in conſequence of that to expede the evacuation. of 
1 --- the ſtomach, and promote the progreſs of the aliment 
through the inteſtines; for, by the contraction of the lon- 
gitudinal fibres of the ſtomach, the pylorus is drawn up, 
and nothing but fluid can paſs, which, by its bulk, makes 
a hurried progreſs throught he. inteſtines, and ſo determines a 
= greater excretion by ſtool, as leſs then can. be abſorbed by 
=. de laCteals, Hence a large quantity of common water has 
i | been found. purgative, and, 'ceteris paribus, that aliment 
which is accompanied with the largeſt proportion of drink, 
makes the largeſt evacuation. by ſtool. - Here a queſtion has 
ariſen, about where the feculent part of the aliment is firſt 
remarkably collected? It is commonly thought to be in the 
great guts, but undoubtedly it often begins in the lower 
part of the ileum, eſpecially when the drink is in ſmall pro- 
portion, and when the progreſs of the aliment is flow ; for 
when the contents of the guts are very fluid, they are 
quickly puſhed on, and reach the great guts before they de- 
poſit any feculency. Another effect of drink is, to facili- 
tate the mixture of the lymph, refluent from every part 
of the ſyſtem, with the chyle. In the blood - veſſels, where 
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an muſt be kept fluid, in order to proper mixture, drink 


increaſes the fluidity, and gives tenſion, by its bulk, with- 
out concomitant acrimony or too much. elaſticity, and ſa 


ſtrength and oſcillatory motion: Hence drink contributes to 


ſanguification, as ſometimes food gives too denſe a nutri - 
ment to be acted upon by the ſolids; and hence alſo we can 
ſee how drink promotes the ſecretions. Theſe are the ef- 
fects of drink in general; but what I have ſaid muſt be 


taken with ſome limitations, for the more liquid the food, 
it is ſooner evacuated, and leſs nouriſhment is extracted: 


Hence drink is, in ſome. degree, oppoſed to nouriſhment, 
and ſo, ceteris paribus, thoſe who ule: leaſt drink are maſt 
nouriſhed, 5 is} e ene e 


All the effects of drink above-mentioned are produced by 


ſimple water, and it may be ſaid, that other liquors are fit 


for drink in proportion to the water they contain. Water, 
when uſed as drink, is often impregnated with vegetable 
and farinaceous ſubſtances, but, as drinks, theſe impreg-:  - 


nations are of little conſequence z they add, indeed, a little 


nouriſhment, but this is not to be regarded in a healthy. 


ſtate, Sometimes we impregnate water with the frud7us 
acids dulces, and then, indeed, it acquires other qualities of 
conſiderable uſe in the animal ceconomy.;;: All drinks, hows 

ever, may be reduced to two heads; firſt, pure water, or 
V here the additional ſubſtance gives no additional virtue 


ſecondly, into the fermentate. Of the firſt we have alreas 
dy treated, and the latter have not only the qualities of the 


firſt, but alſo qualities peculiar to, themſelves. -- , 12, 4 
Fermented liquors are more or leſs poignant to the taſte, 


and better calculated to quench thirſt. Thirſt may be o. 
ing to various cauſes; firſt, to defect of fluid in the ſyſtems 


which occaſions a ſcanty ſecretion in the mouth, fauces, and 


ſtomach; the dryneſs of the mouth and fauces will alſu, in 


this caſe, be increaſed, by their, cuntinual expoſure to per- 
petual flux and reflux of the evaporating air; ſecondly; 
thirſt depends on a large proportion of ſolid viſcid food; 
thirdly, on an alkaleſcent aliment, eſpecially if it has at- 


tained any thing of the putrefactive taint 3 fourthly, on ths 
heat of the ſyſtem; but this ſeems to operate in the ſame 


manner as the firſt cauſe, giving a ſenſe of dryneſs. from its 


diſſipation of the fluids. The fermented liquors are pecu- 


liarly adapted for obviating all theſe cauſes, ſtimulating the 


mouth, fauces, and ſtomach, to throw out the /alive and 
gaſtric liquor by their poignaney; by their aceſcency tbeß 
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are fitted to deſtroy alkaleſcent acrimony, to quench thirſt 
from that cauſe ; by their. fluidity they dilute. viſcid food; 
though here, indeed, they anſwer no better than common 
water. In two ways they promote the evacuation by ſtool, 
and pfogreſs through the inteſtines ; firſt, by their fluidity 
and bulk; ſecondly, by their aceſcency, which, uniting 


with the bile, forms the peculiar ſtimulus formerly menti- 


oned. Carried into the blood veſſels, in fo far as they re- 
tain any of the ſaline nature, they ſtimulate the excretories 


and promote urine and ſweat, correcting thus alkaleſcency 

not only by mixture, but diſſipation of the degenerated fluids. 
Many Phyſicians, in treating of fermented liquors, have 
only mentioned theſe qualities, rejecting their nutritious vir- 


tue, which certainly ought to be taken in; though by ex- 
peding the evacuation by ſtool, they make leſs of the nu- 
tritious parts of the aliment to be taken up, and by ſtimu- 
lating the excretories, make theſe nutritious parts to be for 


ſhorter time in the ſyſtem, All theſe, and many more ef- 
fects, ariſe from fermented liquors. Their aceſcency ſome- 


times promotes the diſeaſe of aceſcency, by encreaſing that 
of vegetables, acting as a ferment, and ſo producing flatu- 
lency, purging, cholera, &c. ſo that, with vegetable ali- 
ment, as little drink is neceſſary, the moſt innocent is pure 


water; and it is only with animal food that fermented li- 


quors are neceſſary. In warmer climates fermentata would 
ſeem neceſſary to obviate alkaleſcency and heat. But it 


mould be conſidered, that though fermented liquors contain 


an acid, yet they alſo contain alcohol, which, though it 
adds ſtimulus to the ſtomach, yet is extremely hurtful in the 


warmer climates, and wherever alkaleſcency prevails in the 


ſyſtem. Nature, in theſe climates, has given men an ap- 
petite for water impregnated with acid fruits, e. g. ſnerbet; 
but the uſe of this needs caution, as in theſe countries they 
are apt to ſhun animal food, uſing too much of the vege- 
table, and often thus cauſing dangerous refrigerations, cho-— 


mas darhoez; ee. ey 
Olf varieties of fermented liquors, I ſhall only mention 


here the chief heads on which theſe varieties depend; firſt, 


they are owing to the quality of the ſubject, as more or 


leſs viſcid, upon its capacity alſo. of undergoing an active 
fermentation, although, 3 the more viſcid be more 
nutritious. Hence the difference between ales and wines, 
by the firſt meaning fermented liquors from farinacea, by 
the ſecond from the fruits of plants. It depends, ſecondly, 
4 i ; | on 
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on the acerbity, acidity, nature, and maturation of the 
fruit. Thirdly, the variety depends on the conduct of the 
fermentation, In general, fermentation is progreſſive, be- 
ing at firſt active and rapid, detaching the fixed air, or gag 
ſylveſire, at the ſame time acquiring more acid than before. 
Theſe qualities of flatulency and acidity remain for ſome 
time, but as the fermentation goes on, the liquor becomes 
more perfect, no air is detached, and alcohol is produced, 

ſo that fermented liquors differ according to the progreſs of 
the fermentation, and have different effects on the ſyſtem. 
When fermentation is ſtopped before it comes to maturity, 
though naturally it proceeds in this way, yet by addition of 
new ferment it may again be renewed with a turbid inteſ- 
tine motion. 3 e FFF 


CON DIME NTA. 
Condimenta are ſuch ſubſtances as are taken in with our. 
food, to correct its bad tendencies, or to give it more agree- 
ableneſs to the ſtomach. They are of different kinds. 
© 'Theſe are certain acrid ſubſtances that we take in to give 
more taſte to our aliment ; for though I ſaid our aliment 
ſhould be bland, yet the ſyſtem requires it ſhould be ſapid. 
This we obtain from the aromata, which ſtrictly are ſuch 
as are pungent with ſome degree of fragrancy, as einna- 
mon, cloves, nutmeg, mace, pimento, &c. which are the 
produce of the warmer climates. Analogous to theſe, in 
Europe are the umbelliferous ſeeds; aniſe, carraway, cori- 
ander, and ſweet herbs; All theſe ſtimulate the ſtomach, - 
and promote the periſtaltic motion, are antiſpaſmodic, tak 


ing off the ſpaſms ariſing from the flatulency of our ſood, 


and antiſeptic, moderating the putrid tendency of our ali 
ment in the inteſtines. From theſe qualities they are fitly 
conjoined with our vegetable food, ſtimulating the ſtomachz 
promoting the mixture and afflux, in proper quantity, of 
the animal fluids, and obviating the effects of flatulency. 
They ought properly only to be uſed in thoſe countries 
where they are produced, becauſe from the heat people 
there live chiefly on vegetable diet. They are introduced 
ere unfitly, and as a part of luxury, as any antiſeptic vittue 
they have would be overcome by their ſtimulus, ec. 
There are certain acrid plants, the produce of our Nor- 

thern climates, where animal food is indulged moſt freely 
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and ſafely, and where that being inſipid, is fitly conjoined 
with theſe acrid ſubſtances, as condiments, cc. 
Tha creſs kind, radiſh, 7. e. horte-radiſh, muſtard, creſ- 
ſes themſelves, and indeed all the filiquo/e, Theſe give 
taſte to inſipid aliment, ſtimulate the ſtomach, and encreaſe 
the periſtaltic motion; they have no confiderable antiſpaſ- 
modic virtue, are manifeſtly powerful diuretics and diapho- 
tetics, flimulating the excretories to throw out alkaleſcent 
matters. Hence they are fitly conjoined with animal food. 
The garlic tribe have the ſame virtues, ſtimulate the ſto- 
mach, are diuretic and diaphoretic, and are uſed in our ani- 
mal food as condiments. Theſe are the condiments taken 
from recent vegetables; there are alſo others, ſalty vinegar, 
and ſugar. FFT „ 


5 


%%% 
This is the moſt uſeful ſubſtance as a ſapid, is moſt 
bniverſally uſed, and leaſt apt to pall, but beyond that qua- 
lity I am at a loſs what to ſay, as its effects are not yet well 
explained by Phyſicians, It is ſaid to be antiſeptic; but 

this ſeems contradicted by obſerving, that it is often uſed 
with vegetables, and that carnivorous animals are poiſoned 
by it, where its antiſeptic quality would be moſt neceſſary; 

While the graminivprous ſeem fond of it, and the huſband- 
man often gives it to his cattle; and ſure here it cannot ad 
by its antifeptic quality. Dr. Pringle ſays, that a ſmall 
quantity of ſalt is ſeptic, and a large one antiſeptic: But 
here I think the experiment was not accurate, as the ſalt he 

employed was the common table ſalt, which is far from being 
z pure common ſalt. How this impure ſalt acted in promoting 

Futrefaction may be eaſily, conceived, viz, by the ſupera- 
— alkali, or earth of the ſalt abſorbing the acid, which 
would, in ſome meaſure, have prevented putrefaction. Pill 

| once} It: be aſcertained that pure common ſalt is, in ſmall 

quantity, a ſeptic, we forbear accounting for this phæno- 

menon. Common ſalt ſtimulates the ſtomach, exches ap- 
petite, and promotes excretion of gaſtric liquor. The na- 
ture of this body, as we take it with our aliment, is little 
underſtood, As it has been found to be ſeptic, we, apt to 
tun into extremes, have concluded it produces ſcurvy from 
that power. Although ſcurvy is apt to be produced from 
 falted meats, yet experiments evince that the ſame effects 
will reſult from auimal ſoods alone, long continued, and ſalt 
Alone has not yet been ſeen to produce thokQtienls, 8 K. 
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This contains various ſubſtances, and among the reſt a 
nutritious or a ſaccharine one, which, however, in account- 
ing for its effects, may be ame neglected, and we only 
conſider it here as a condiment. As ſuch; it gives a grateful 
taſte to the aliment, ſtimulates the ſtomach, and excites ap- 
petite. As an acetous ferment, it determines the acetous 
fermentation in foods, and hence in degree is of uſe even 
with vegetables themſelves e 
It is enquired whether it is hurtful as an acid, and avoid- _ 
dd by thoſe who are affected with recent aceſcent vegetables? 
In large proportions, like other acids, it may have bad ef- 
fects, and therefore in ſuch quantity ought to be avoided by 
theſe. Will it produce ſpaſms, flatulencies, c. like re- 
cent aceſcent vegetables? It may; for the acetous fermen- 
tation is never conducted with ſuch care as the vinous, and 
there is commonly in vinegar a ſaccharine matter remaining, 
which has not yet undergone its firſt fermentation, which 
may be excited in the ſtomach, and produce all its bad ef- 
fechs. Its antiſeptic virtue is proved by experiment, and 
therefore is properly uſed with animal food. Its antiſeptic 


property, howeyer, is not very powerful. | | 
* Other acids are uſed as condiments with animal food, as 
juice of lemons, which, as acerb, is therefore leſs liable to 
active fermentation ; but as their acerbity differs much in 
different lemons, the ſame quantity of vinegar is more ſeldom 
found to have bad effects than of lemon juice, which, how 
ever, is more univerſally preferred to the vinegar, which, 
beſides its qualities formerly mentioned, is often ropy, foul, . 
and diſagreeable, But, in my opinion, if due attention is 
oe to the quality of the vinegar, it is a much ſafer ol 5 
ment, „ 1 


7 


Glauber propoſed the muriatic acid as a proper condi. 


ment, and has proved its uſe in ſeveral alimentary purpoſes _ 


and ſays, That it is incapable of ' fermentation itſelf,” ang 


preyenting aceſcency in vegetable as well as putreſcency in; + 


animal aliment, This, however, has not been tried, and as 
1t is a ſubſtance unconquerable by our aſſimilatory organs, it 
would ſeem rather to be conſidered as a medicine, and never 
introduced as a condiment,” ä 
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This is one of the principal ingredients in vegetable ali. 
ment, and affords a pure and copious nouriſhment ; it is 
frequently employed as a condiment. alſo, but cannot be 
uſed for the ſame length of time, and in ſuch quantity, as 
common ſalt, as its taſte ſoon palls on repetition. It may 
likewiſe be: conſidered as an antiſeptic, and, as a vegetable 

| - ſubſtance, is capable of all the effects of aceſcent vegeta- 

=. bles. With vegetables it increaſes their quantity of nutri- 

2 ment, but does not, I believe, correct their bad qualities, 

1 or hinder fermentation. It is leſs actively fermentable than 

the acido dulces or olera, more ſo than the dried juice of 
fruits, as figs, Sc. it ought, therefore, to be uſed ſparing- 
ly with vegetables, and moſt with animal food: If not over 
expenſive, it might be uſed with the latter as an antiſeptic, 
being more viſcid, and leſs liable to be decompoſed by ſolu- 


5 5 1 
9 


| tion, than common ſalt. | | 5 
1 Since ſugar came to be commonly uſed, diſputes have 
1 ariſen about its wholeſomeneſs. I have already laid the 
zz foundation of judgment on this ſubjeQ z and many faults, 
1 without juſtice, have been aſcribed to it: It may indeed, 
by its aceſcency, be troubleſome in the prime vie, but no 
experiments prove its bad conſequences in the blood veſſels. 
It has been ſaid to ſpoil the teeth: Its effects in ſpoiling the 
teeth may indeed, in ſome caſes, be juſt, as where they 
have a more than ordinary degree of ſenſibility ;,gr it may, 
perhaps, by what adheres of it about them, turning acid, 
_ Eorrode them: But faults of this kind are oftner imputed 
to it than it deſerves, for raiſins are more acefcent, and yet 
Whole nations uſe them with impunity ; and the miſchiefs 
of what is called in Scotland eating of ſweeties, are wrong- 
ly imputed to ſugar, 'When arts were in a languiſhing ſtate 
in Europe, men lived much on animal food, and then ſcur- 
vy was frequent; but now, when vegetables are more uſed, 
it is a rare diſeaſe, appearing only in long voyages or long 
winters, where vegetable food is not to be had. Putrid fe- 
vers, and epidemics, are alſo leſs frequent, as may appear 
from Sydenham's and Pringle's Obſervations, which 1 
impute to the more frequent uſe of ſugar. Having now 
ſpoke of ſugar in general, we come to particular ſugars. 
Coarſeſt ſugar is moſt aceſcent, moſt actively and rea- 
dily fermentable, which is alſo increaſed by its viſcidity; 


1 


% 


— 


| tioned, coarſeſt ſugar is moſt laxative, and moſt produce... 5 
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and other ſugars, the finer and purer they are, have. leſs . 


and leſs of theſe qualities. From the qualities above- men- 


tive of the diſorders ariſing from an active fermentation. 
Fine ſugar never turns drier, nor ceaſes to be nutritious, 
but is, however, always ſomewhat aceſcent. The lime 
employed never. enters into the compoſition of the ſugar, 


and only renders it leſs aceſcent, and leſs actively ferment» 


Aa 5 


Having mentioned the Condimenta, we now come to ali- 
ments preſerved by common ſalt, Sc. But as animal food = 


only is commonly preſerved by common ſalt, I paſs it over 
till we come to theſe, e e 


VEGETABLE ALIMENT preſerved by SUGAR. 
This preparation is ſo performed, that the ſaccharine 


matter is intimately and every where introduced into the 


pores of the vegetable ſubſtance; ſo that preparations of 
this kind may be conſidered as entirely ſugar, participating 
of none of the qualities of the vegetable, excepting thoſe 


of the acrid kind, as ginger. The ſame may be ſaid off 


VINEGAR PRESERVES, - © 


As vinegar is applied only to inſipid ſubſtances, or which, 
by boiling or ſoaking with it, become ſo; and ſo prepara- 
tions of this kind may be conſidered as ſo many ſponges con- 
taining vinegar, and may indeed be employed to increaſe the 


flavour of food, and, as antiſeptics, will go as far as vinegar 


itſelf only, With regard to the ſmall quantity of aromata 
joined to theſe, their effects may be known from what we 


have ſaid before. 


* 


9 


| AN IMAL F 0 0D. { 00 
We formerly diſtinguiſhed animal from vegetable food, 


by ſaying, that it required no aſſimilation, but only ſolution 


and mixture. But this is not ſo clear as has been common- 
ly imagined. What gives riſe to this doubt is, that carni- 


vorous animals live on that without any vegetable mixture, 
or even ſalt, by which they are even poiſoned, living long 


without putrid accumulations, which, though for a ſhort 

time might 
of life, Soul | 
accumulation is obviated by particulars in their ceconomy, 


roduce little inconvenience, yet, in the courſe 
d certainly produce bad conſequences, This 


2 ſhort inteſtines; whereas in the phytovorous, long in- 


teſtineg 
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vorous animals are expoſed to putridity, from their irregu- 
_ larity, taking in water in ſmall quantity, &c, They ate 
ſaid to be of quick excretions; but this is contradicted from 
their being capable to bear long abſtinence, being glutted to- 
day with a full meal, and ſtarved perhaps for ſeveral weeks 


of puſhing dg e to the greateſt degree. From all 
this we mu 

vent putre faction. e {RS 
5 Here let me offer a conjecture, viz. that the food in the 
ſtomach of carnivorous animals ſuffers a decompoſition in 


from the change which decocted or elixated animal ſubſtan- 
ces undergo, theſe broths becoming in time aceſcent: Be- 
ſides, it has been ſaid, that an acid is always found in the 
ſtomach of theſe animals: If it be really ſo, it can proceed 
from no other ſource but decompoſition. However, in ac- 
counting for the effects of animal food on the human body, 
we may neglect this, and conſider the diſeaſes thence ariſing 
to proceed from putridity; for no man, as has been proved 


ſtomach and inteſtines, in the firſt producing nauſea and 
thirſt, which would oftner occur unleſs obviated by the acid 
of vegetables conjoined with it; in the ſecond, violent purg- 
ing, cholera, and dyſentery, from putrid exhalations. 
Next, as to the ſolution. of animal food. This, though 
ſeemingly of greater coheſion, is of more eaſy ſolubility than 
vegetables, 9 I do not mean by this a quicker but 
a more entire ſolubility ; for very firm animal ſubſtances are 
extracted and diſſolved in the human body, and the firmeſt, 
as bones, in the ſtomachs ſimilar to the human, though, at 
the ſame time, I am convinced, that vegetables, which are 


tracted than animal food, and paſs ſooner off, For eaſi - 
= - neſs of ſolubility does not depend ſo much on the firmneſs 
=_ of texture, as on the viſcidity of the juice. Thus the 
= more young and ſucculent animal food is leſs ſoluble than 
= the old, veal than beef, lamb than mutton, &c. And Dr. 
 #Z Robinſon relates, that a Gentleman who. uſed co take an 


Aa 2 
ws — 19 


. tellinesare given to giveriſe to putreſcency. Again, the carni- 


after, which would be in other animals as the ſureſt means 


ſuſpect ſomething in carnivorous animals to pre- 
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ſome degree, and becomes acid. This appears probable, 


from experiment, can bear animal food alone, without nau- 
ſea, for even a few days. Putreſceney takes place in the 


not diſſolved at all, have yet their juices more guickly ex- 


k evening puke, would throw up veal unchanged, while of 

=_ pheef there were no remains. Animal food excites the fever 
mentioned as conſequent on digeſtion in a greater degree, 

- | 7 , ; 4 i 
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than vegetable, giving a greater ſtimulus to YE ſtomach, 
and Negra i ſyſtem; and the difference of animal 
foods depends on the putreſcency and viſcidity taken toge- 


., thier.” Thus young food, being more viſeid than old, 


though leſs putreſcent, is. yet leſs ſoluble,” Animal food 
differs alſo 4 to its perſpitability or paſſing off the laſt con- 


coction. Sanctorius found mutton the of perſpirable, and 
Keil and he call oyſters leaſt ſo, ſo animal” foods differ in 
their perſpirability, according as in their nature they = 


proach nearer or recede farther from theſe.” | REP 


Eos Fa HT bt 


COMPARISON or ANIMAL ad VEGETABLE 
FOOD. WD in 


13 4 


Firſt Wi th . to their embed. the nel .X What 


5 have ſaid of deſcompoſition, or aceſcency of animal food, 
never comes to a morbid degree, but the diſeaſe is always on 
the ſide of putreſcency, which degtee, however, ſeldom 

occurs, except when animal food has been repeated in too 
great proportion, or too frequently, either from neceſſity, or 
too delicate luxury: The aceſcency, then, of vegetable 
aliment is more frequent, and ought more to be attended to 
than the alkaleſcency of animal, which laſt, even in weak 
ſtomachs, is ſeldom felt; while : aceſcenic 

the ſtomach and ſyſtem. CC 


5 alffects much both 


(2. With regard 10 their difference of ſolution; 1 


1 it is called, is ſeldom felt from vegetables,” except from 
tough farinaceous paſte, or the moſt viſcid ſubſtances; while 


the heavineſs of animal food is more frequentiy noticed, eſ- 
pecially when in any great quantity. Nifficulty of ſolution | 


does not depend ſo-much on firmneſs of texture, (as a man, 


from fiſh. of all kinds, is more oppreſſed than from firmer 


ſubſtances) but on viſcidity; and hence is more frequent in 


animal food, and eſpecially in the younger animals; all 


which makes it evident, that both ſolution, and the paſſage ä 
of the food from the ſtomach, is e wn to e 


than firmneſs. 


 - difficult mixture in vegetables, except in vegetable 
while e foods, from both viſcidity and oilineſs, 
2 he fatter meats, are refractory in this reſpect. 1 7 | 
— whether the difference of animal and vegetable 


— 
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(3.) With regard We ative! d 1 "on is no ee nf 


"Dok might not be referred to this head of mixture ;. for 


e food continues long in the . giving little 
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| Rimulus: Now the ſyſtem is affected in proportion. to, the 


extent of this ſtimulus, which is incomparably greater from 
the animal viſcid oily food, than from the vegetable, . firmer 
and more aqueous. However, let me obſerve here, that 
there are certain applications to the ſtomach, which have a 
tendency to bring on the cold fit of fever, independent of 


| flimulus, merely by their refrigeration ; and this oftner 


ariſes from vegetables; as we. ſee in thoſe hot countries 
where intermittents prevail, they are oftner induced from a 
ſurfeit of vegetable food than animal. A proof of this is, 
that when one is recovering of an intermittent, there is 
nothing more apt to cauſe a relapſe than cold food, eſpecially 
if taken on thoſe days when the fit ſhould return, and par- 
ticularly aceſcent, fermentable vegetables, as ſallad, melons; 
cucumbers, &. acido-dulces, &c. which are in my opinion, 


thoſe foods which are the moſt frequent cauſes of epidemies; 


therefore, when an intermittent is tõ be avoided, we ſhun 


vegetable diet, and give animal foods, although their ſtimu- 


lus be greater; and this, among ot hers, is a proof that fever 


depends very much on the cold fit. Upon the whole, in 


* 


attending to theſe 5 four heads, US, Aſſimilatio, Solution, 
Mixture, and Stimulus, we ſhall, be able to judge of the 
- choice of food with regard to the Stoma ct. 


Next, as to the inteſtiner. When the putreſcency of anima 


food has gone too far, it produces, as I have ſaid, an active 


ſtimulus; cauſing diarrhea, dyſentery, & c. But theſe effects 
are but rare; Whereas from vegetable food and its acid, 


-which, united with the bile, probes a pretty ſtrong ſtimulus, 
they more frequently occur, but luckily, however, are of 
leſs conſequence, if the refrigeration is not very great. 
In the autumnal ſeaſon, when there is a tendency to dy- 
ſentery, if it is obſerved that e fruits bring it on, it 
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Wherever neither putrefaction, nor acidity, have gone 2 

great length, I allege that animal food keeps the belly 
more regular, and vegetable food gives a n proportion 
.. of feculent matter, and when exſuccated- by the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, is more apt to ſtagnate, and produce flow 
belly and coſtiveneſs than animal ſtimulating food, which, 
before it comes to the great guts, where ſtoppage is made, 
has attained a putre e tendency, and gives a proper 
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and ſo goes off by perſpiration. 
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ſtimulus, and thus thoſe who are coſtive, from vegetable 


food, when they have recourſe to animal, are in this reſpe& 
4. Effe#ts of animal and vegetable foeds in the blood-veſſels, 


1 


n vegetables, were to take no food fot a 


theſe different foods afford. Nutriment is of two kinds; 
the firſt repairs the waſte of the ſolid fibres, the other fu 


* 


the ſtomach, ſo that perſons who live on vegetables have not 
their perſpiration ſo ſuddenly excited. In time of digeſtion, 


perſpiration is ſtopped from whatever food, much more ſo 


from cooling vegetables. Another, reaſon why vegetables p 


| are leſs perſpirable, is, becauſe their aqueo-ſaline juices de- 


termine them to go off by urine, while the more perfectly 
2 | F h 7 | * | 

mixed animal food 1s more _ diffuſed over the ſyſtem, 
Hence Sanctorius's accounts 
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_ queſtion has been managed 14 for in all other animals 
cChuſes; but they tell us man's reaſon leads him aſtray. For 


- countries, where no prejudice of cuſtom prevails, I ſee peo- 


f 

; 3 
| 

Bp 
I g 
+28 
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from artificial opinions; and in theſe caſes we find the uſe 
vegetables, merely from prejudice of apinion and we need 


fact. They are oppoſed by this, that there are many nations 
till in a crude ſtate, and whom luxury has not yet perverted, | 


and the ſtate of the Hunter 
and more antient, than that of the Farmer or Gardener. 


allege, there are no perſons who live entirely on vegetables; 
and the Pythagoreans themſelves eat milk; and thoſe who do 
fo moſtly, as the Pythagoreans above-mentioned, are weakly, 


-Q 


may be underſtood; for vegetable aliment is not longer retained 
in the body, but 'moſtly takes the courſe of the kidneys, 
Both are equally perſpirable in this reſpect, vi. that a per- 
ſon living on either, returning once a day to his uſual weight; 
and if we conſider the little nouriſhment of vegetables, 
and the great tendency of animal food to corpulency, we 
muſt allow that vegetable is more quickly perſpired than 
animal FTF pu e e 
Here I cannot avoid the queſtion fo often handled, Nie. 
ther man was deſigned for animal or vegetable food? This 


they take it up as a fact, by o erving what the anima 


my part, I conceive little in this e for if in thoſe 


ple live promiſcuouſly on both, I conclude Nature has 
deſigned both for them; and, indeed when we examine the 
ſtructure of man's body, his teeth, ſtomach and inteſtines, 
wie find Nature has deſigned him for a mixed aliment. He 
has dentes inciſivi & canini like the carnivorous, and a double 
ro of grinders like the graminivorous. His ſtomach ap- 
proaches to that of the carnivorous animals, and his in- 
teſtines in a middle between both, not ſo long as the phy- 
tovorous, but not ſo ſhort as the carnivorous animals. But 2 
I would truſt more to.ipſtin& producing practice, abſtracted Ba 


of animals and vegetables promiſcuouſy. The Pythago. WW 
. Teans, and their modern imitators,. the Brachmans, live on 


not heed-thoſe mythologiſts, who tell us that man at firſt 
lived on vegetables, as their accounts are not founded on 


Who are ſo far ſrom ſiying on vegetable food, that, from ff 
climate, they are e lye pretty entirely on animals; 


Wh regard to the effects of theſe foods on men, I would 


ſickly, and meagre, labouring under a conſtant diarrhea, and 
| ſeveral other diſeaſes. None of the hardy robuſt live on theſe, 
but chiefly ſuch as gain a livelihood by the exertion of their Þ 
mental faculties, as in the Eaſt Indies, factors and brokers i | 
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4 * queſtion, viz. In what p 


by proper nouriſhment bringing them to a great degree of 
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and this method of life is now confined to the hot. climates, 
where vegetable diet, without inconvenience, may be carried 
to great exceſs, Though it begranted, therefore, that man 


is intended to live on theſe different foods promiſcuoully, 


et the vegetable ſhould be in very great pro rtion. Thus 
the Laplanders are ſaid to live entirely AR food; but 
this is contradicted by the beſt accounts; for Linneus ſays, 


that beſides milk, which they take ſour, to obviate the bad 


effects of animal food, they uſe alſo calla, menyanthes, and 
many other plants copiouſly. So there is no inſtance "ow 


nation living entirely eit her on vegetable or animal food, 


though there are indeed ſome who live particularly on one or 


other in the greateſt proportion. In the cold countries, e. g. 
the inhabitants live chiefly on animal food, on account of 


= the rigour of the ſeaſon, their ſmaller perſpiration, and little 
tendency to putrefacti em. 


Of more importance is the following than the former 
| K apt pg animal and vegetable ought to. 
be mixed? Firſt, I ſhall obſerve, that when I ſpeak of ani - 


mal or vegetable foods here, I mean thoſe foods given in 


reat proportion. To go on, then; animal food gives moſt 
ſtrength to the ſyſtem, It is a known aphoriſm of Sancto- 
rius, that pondus addit robur, which may be explained from 
the impletion of the blood-veſſels, and giving a proper 


degree of tenſion for the performance of ſtrong oſcillations. 


Now animal food not only goes a greater way in ſupplxing 


fluid, but alſo gives the fluid more denſe and-elaſtic. | The 


art of giving the utmoſt ſtrength to the ſyſtem is beſt under- 
ſtood by thoſe who breed fighting cocks. Theſe people 
raiſe the cocks to a certain weight, which muſt bear à cer- 
tain proportion to the other parts of the ſyſteſn, and, which, 
at the ſame time, is ſo nicely proportioned, as that on loſing 
a few ounces of it, their 1 gth is very confiderably im- 


paired, Dr. Robinſon, of Dublin, has obſerved, that the 


force and weight of the ſyſtem ought to be determined by 
the largeneſs of the heart, and its proportion to the ſyſtem; © 
for a large heart will give large blood-veſſels, while, at the 


ſame time, the viſcera are leſs, particularly the liver, which 


laſt being encreaſed in ſize, a greater quantity of fluid is 
determined into the cellular texture, and leſs into the ſan- 


| 8 ſyſtem, Hence we ſee how animal food gives 


rength, by filling the ſanguiferous veſſels.” What pains 
we now beſtow on cocks, the ancients did on the Athlete, - 
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firength and; agility. It is ſaid\that men were at firſt fed on 
tigs,. a proof of which we have faid formerly of their nutri- 


tious quality ; however, in this reſpect they were ſoon found 


to fall far ſhort of animal food; and thus we ſee, that men, 
in ſome meaſure, will work in proportion to the quality of 
their food. The Engliſh. labour more than the Scots, and 
wherever men are expoſed to hard labour, their food ſhould 


be animal. Animal food, although it gives ſtrength, yet 


loads the body; and Hippocrates long ago obſerved, that the 
athletic habit, "by. a ſmall encreaſe, was expoſed. to the 
greateſt hazards, Hence it is only proper for bodily labours, 
and entirely improper, for mental exerciſes; for whoever 


would keep his mind acute and penetrating, will exceed 


rather ou the ſide of vegetable food. Even the body is 


oppreſſed with animal food; a full meal always produces 
dulneſs, lazineſs, and yawning; and hence the feeding of 


gameſters, whoſe mind muſt be ready to take advantages, is 


always performed by avoiding a large quantity of animal food. 


Farther, with regard to the ſtrength of the body, animal 


food, in the. firſt ſtage of life is hardly neceſſary to give 


ſtrength; in manhood when we are expoſed to active 
ſelences, it is more allowable; and even in the decline of 


life, ſome proportion of it is neceſſary to keep the body in 


vigour. hexe are ſome, diſeaſes, which come on the decay 


of life, at leaſt aggravated. by it; among theſe I mean the 
Govt. This, when it is in the. ſyſtem, and does not appear 


with inflammation in the extremities, has, pernicious effects 


there attacking the lungs, ſtomach, head, &c, Now to 


deter mine this to the extremities, a large proportion of animal 


food is neceſſary, eſpecially; * 45 perſon is mati inca- 


pable of much exerciſe; 


Animal food, although it gives Rreogth,. is yet of many 
hazards to, the ſyſtem, as it produces plethora and all its 


con ces. As a ſtimulus to the ſtomach and to the 


whole ſyſtem, it excites fever, urges the circulation, and 


promotes perſpiration. The ſyſtem, however, by the repe- 


tition of theſe ſtimuli, is ſoon worn out; and a man who 


has early. uſed the — wh diet, is either early carried off by 


inflammatory diſeaſes, or, if he takes exerciſe ſufficient to 
render that diet ſalutary, ſuch an accumulation is made of 
putreſcent fluids, as in his after life lays a foundation of the 
moſt inveterate chronic diſtempers. Therefore it is tobe | 


queſtioned, whether we, ſhould. deſire this high degree of 


2} bodily ſtrength, with all the inconveniences and dangers- 
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more common, than the neglect of bread 1 ; for it is the lafeſ 
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Plain it is, that thoſe who are chiefly employed in mental 


reſearches, and not expoſed. to too much bodily: labour, 
ſhould avoid an excels of animal food, There is a diſeaſe 
which ſeems to require animal food, vis. the. hyſteric or 
hypochondriac, which to me ſeems to be very much a- kin 
to the Gout, affecting the alimentary canal. All. people. - 
affected with this diſeaſe are much diſpoſed to aceſcency, and 
I have ſeen it go ſo far, that no other vegetable but bread 
could be taken in, without occaſioning. the worſt conſe- 
quences, Here then we are obliged to preſeripe an animal 
diet, even to thoſe of very weak organs, for it generally 
obviates the ſymptoms. However, I have known ſeveral 
inſtances of ſcurvy in exceſs produced by a long continued 


uſe of this diet, which it is always unlucky to be obliged to 


preſcribe ; and when it is abſolutely neceſſary. to preſcribe. it 
ſhould be joined with as much of the vegetable as poſlible, 
and when a cure is performed, we ſhould gradually recur to 
that again, If this luxurious age could be purſuaded, this 
diſeaſe might be removed with much leſs danger, by exerciſe, 
freſh air, and avoiding warm, chambers, venery, and 


hours. 24 F N a 


„ „ e FV this 
Next, let us conſider the vegetable diet. The chief in. 


conveniency of this is difficulty. of - aſſimilation, -which 
however, in the vigorous and exerciſed, will not be liable ta 


occur. In warm climates... the , aſſimilation, of vegetable 
aliment is more eaſy, ſo that there it may he more uſed, and 
when joined to exerciſe gives a pretty tolerable degree of 
ſtrength and vigour; and though the general rule be in 


flavour of animal diet, for giving ſtrength, yet, there are 


many inſtances of their being remarkably produced from 


vegetable. Vegetable diet has this advantage, that it whets 


the appetite, and that we can hardly ſuffer from a full meal 
of it. Beſides the diſorders it is liable to produce in the 
prime vie, and its falling ſhort to give ſtrength, I do not 
know any bad conſequences it can produce in the blood- 
W there is no inſtance where its peculiar acri- 
mony was ever carried there, and it is certainly leſs putrifiable 
than animal food; nor without the utmoſt indolence, and a 
OP appetite, does it give generally plethora, or any of its 


conſequences; ſo that we cannot here but conclude, that a 
large proportion of vegetable food is uſeful for the generality 
of mankind. 330073 mad Ei i042 1 33 o 15 ; 1 
There is no error in this country more dangerous, ot 


| + . 


of 


There is another queſtion much agitated, viz. What are 


"4 - 
* * 


The theory of this is difficult, though, from univerſal con- 
ſent, it muſt certainly be juſt. Can we ſuppoſe that fiſh 
gives occaſion' to ſuch a coagulum as rennet ? If it does fo, 
it may produce the fore mentioned bad effects. Beſides, fiſſi 

approach ſomewhat to vegetables, in giving little Kiniuhus, 
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and are accuſed of the ſame bad effects as theſe, viz- bring - 


ing onathe cold. t of Mer, e e no i arm 
Thus much may be ſaid for variety: But it alſo has its 
diſadvantages, provoking to gluttony ; this, and the art f 
cookery, making men take in more than thay properly. can, 
digeſt ; and hence, perhaps very juſtly, Phyſicians have 
univerſally almoſt preferred ſimplicity of diet; for, in ſpite, 
of rules, man's eating will-only be meaſured by his appetite,, 
and ſatiety is ſooner produced by one than by many ſubſtances. 
But this is ſo far from being an argument againſt variety, 
that it is one for it, as the only way of avoiding a full meal 
of animal food, and its bad effects, is by repreſenting a 
quantity of vegetables. Another mean of preventing the 
bad effects of animal food, is to take a large proportion of 
liquid; and it is on that account the bad effects of animal 
food are not ſo much felt here, on aecount of our drink, 
ing much with it, and uſing broths, which are at once 
excellent correctors of animal food, and preventors 
gluttony. - 


Havi 
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Of the foods taken from animals, I chuſe to begin with 
milk, as it is a connecting and intermediate ſubſtance between. 
animals and vegetables. I do not find it proper to enter juſt 
now into a minute chemical inveſtigation of this ſubject, 


- 


eſpecially as you will ſoon haye an opportunity of ring: 


that ſubje& more fully treated than I can do here“. Milk, 
ſeems immediately to A ſecreted from the chyle, both being 
a white liquor of the ſame conſiſtence ; It is moſt copiouſſy 
ſecreted after meals, and of aceſcent nature. In molt. 
animals who liye on vegetables, the milk is aceſcent, and it 
is uncertain, though at the ſame time no obſeryation proves. 
the contrary, whether it 1s not ſo likewiſe in carnivorous 
animals, If it really be found of this nature it will ſolve the 
queſtion about the decompoſition and aceſcency of the food 
of theſe laſt mentioned animals in the prime vie. But what-, 
© # The Author here refers to a very ingenious Theſis, publiſhed 
about that time, on the ſubjeR of Milk—De Lat " N 
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ever be in this, it is certain, that the milk of all animals, 
who live on vegetables, is aceſcent. Milk being derived 
from the chyle, we thence conclude its vegetable nature, for 
in thoſe who live on both promiſcuouſly, more milk is got 
and more quickly, from the vegetable than the animal food, 

Milk, however, is not purely vegetable, though we have a 
vegetable liquor that reſemble its taſte, conſiſtence, colour, 
accſcency, and the ſeparability of the oily part, I mean an 
emulſion of the nuces eleaſe and farinaceous ſubſtances. But 
theſe want the coagulable part of milk, which ſeems to be of 
animal nature, approaching to that of the coagulable lymph 
of the blood; Milk, then, ſeems to be of an intermediate 
nature, between chyle taken up from the inteſtines, and their 
albumen, or fully elaborated animal flu. 
Its contents are of three kinds; firſt,” an oily part, which, 
Whatever may be ſaid concerning the origin of other oils in 
the body, is certainly immediately derived from the oil of the 
| vegetables taken in, as with theſe it agrees very exactly in its 
2 and would entirely, if we could ſeparate it fully 

om the coagulable part. Another mark of their agreement 

is the ſeparability, which proves that the mixture has been 

lately attempted, but not fully performed. 2dly, Befides 

this oily, I have told you there is a proper coagulable part; 

and 3dly, much water accompanies both, in which there 

is. diſſolved a ſaline ſaccharine ſubſtance. , Theſe three can 

be gor ſeparate jn cheeſe, butter, and whey, but never per- 

fectly fo, a part of each being always blended with every 
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Nothing is more common, from what has been ſaid of its 
intermediate nature, than to ſuppoſe that it requires no aſſi- 
„milation, and hence has been deduced the 81 5 of its ex- 
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hibition'in the moſt weakly ſtate of the human body, But 
wherever we can examine milk we always find that it coagu- 
lates, ſuffers'a decompoſition, and, becomes.aceſcent, Again, 

infants,” who feed entirely on milk, are always troubled with 
eructations, Which every body obſerves are not of the ſame 
uality. with the food taken, and therefore I would allege, 

at like all other food, milk turns naturally aceſcent. in he 
ſtomach, and only appears in the chyle and blood, in con- 
ſequence of a new recompoſition. Ir approaches then'to the 
nature of vegetable aliment, but is not capable of its noxious 
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| vincus fermentation, and therefore has an advantage over it; 
| neither from this quality, like animal food, is it heating in 
the ſtomack, and productive of fever, though at the ſame 
ET 5 time, 
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Theſe are the general qualities of milk; now let us con- 
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I obſerved, that milk was almoſt ſuited to all terhpera- 
ments, and it is even ſo to ſtomachs diſpoſed to aceſcency, 
more than thoſe ſubſtances which have undergone the vinous 
fermentation ; nay, it even checks vinous fermentation, 

_ curing the heart-burn, and precipitating the lees, When, by 
renewal of fermentation, the wine happens to be fouled, | 
It therefore very properly accompanies a great deal of ye : 
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table aliment, although ſometimes its aceſcency is KBS 
ſome, either from a large proportion taken in, or from the 
degree of it; for according to certain unaccountable cir- 
cumſtances, different acids are formed in the ſtomach, in a 
healthy body a mild one; in the hypochondriac diſeaſe, e. g. 
one ſometimes as corroſive as the. foffil acids. When the 
acidity of milk is carried to a great degree, it may prove 
remarkably refrigerant, and cation rol crudities, and the 
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milk, was. thought an, acid, but, from late obſeryations, it 
appears that, if 

acids, and that its coagulum is ſtronger than that produced by 
acids. It has been jmagined that a rennet is to be found in 
the ftomachs of all animals, which cauſes coagulation of 
milk; but to me the coagulation of milk ſeems to be owing 
fo a weak acid in the ſtomach, the relicts of our vegetable 
food inducing, in healthy perſons, a weak and ſoluble coagu- 


lum; but in different ſtomachs this may be very different, in 


theſe becoming heavy and leſs ſoluble food, and ſometimes 
even evacuated in a coagulated undiſſolved ſtate, both by We 
TIT fools 79-7 nun coat i 
As milk is aceſcent, it may be rendered ſometimes purga- 
tive by mixing with the bile; and I know ſome examples of 
this. More commonly, however, it is reckoned among thoſe 
foods which occafion coſtiveneſs, 
Hoffman, in his Experiments on milk, found, that all 
Kinds of it contained much water, and when this was diſſi- 
Pure found the reſiduum very different in their ſolubility. 
But we muſt not thence conclude, that the ſame inſolubility 
takes place in the ſtomach, for extracts made from vegetables 
with water are often very inſoluble ſubſtances, and hardly 
diffuſible through water itſelf; therefore in Hoffman's ex- 
tracts, if I may ſo call them, of milk, ſomewhat of the 
Tame kind might have appeared, and theſe ſubftances, which 
in their natural ſtate were not ſo, might appear very inſo- 
luble. However, we may allow that milk is always ſome- 
how inſoluble in the inteſtines, as it is of a drying nature 
and, as cheeſe, c. is very coſtive. And this effect, 
think, ſhaws that milk is always coagulated in the ſtomach ; 
for if it remained fluid no fæces would be produced, whereas 
ſometimes very hard ones are obſerved. In the blood-veſſels, 
from its animal nature, it may be conſidered as nutritious ; 
but when we conſider its vegetable contents, and aceſcency 
in the prime vie, we find that, like animal food, it does not 
excite that degree of fever in the time of digeſtion, and that 
from its aceſcency it will reſiſt putrefaction. Hence is the 
foundation of its uſe in hectic feyers, which, whatever be 
their cauſe, ' appear. only to be exacerbations of natural 
feveriſh paroxyſms, which occur twice every day, com- 
monly after meals, and at night, To obviate theſe, there- 
fore, we give ſuch an aliment as produces the leaſt exacerba- 
tion of theſe fevers ; ſuch is milk, on account of its aceſcent 
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Vegetable nature. 
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it be an acid, it is very different from other | 
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There appears. alſo ſomewhat 85 liar in milk, which 


e animal powers in order 


| fant form, will often be ſo by weakening too much, | 
and ſo wil 
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The three laſt agree, in oppolite qualities, to. the three 
of gradation. 


art after coagulation, and indeed the largeſt pro- 
portion of coagulable part; its oily and coagulable part ate 
not ſpontaneouſly ſeparable, never throwing out a cream), or 

| allowing 
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allowing butter to be readily extracted from: it. Hence the 
N 'of theſe milks are obvious, being more nouriſhing, 
b, at the ſame time, leſs. eaſily ſoluble in weak ſto- 
though, than the three firſt, leſs aceſcent than theſe, and ſo 
more rarely laxative, and peculiarly fitted for the diet of 
| convaleſcents, without fever. The three firſt, again, are 
leſs nouriſhing, more ſoluble; more laxative, as more aceſ- 
cent, and adapted to the convaleſcents with fever. 
Theſe qualities, in particular milks, are conſiderably di. 
verlified' by different eircumſtances. Firſt, Different ani- 
5 „living on the ſame diet, give a conſiderably different 
; for there ſeems to be ſomething in the conſtitution, 
= the 2175571 which conſtirutes A W 


n 


19 15 to the choice 1 nurſes. Ds Milk pos 
er uice in the 

human body, being more or leſs fluid and jog more or 
leſs ſolid and nouriſhing, in proportion as theſe 8 195 are 
more or.lefs i in the aliment. (a) The nature of the aliment 
differs according to its time of growth, e. g. old graſs being 
always found more nouriſhing than young. 15 Aliment, too, 
Is. always varied according to the ſeaſon, as that, is warm or 
„ moiſt or cloudy. 
The milk of each articular Kind of Anki is fitter ber 
+ paniculr purpoſes, 'when fed on proper food. Thus the 
delights i in the ſucculent herbage of the vale: If the 

ſheep be ed there he certainly rots, but on the higher and 
tbe de of the mountain he feeds pleaſantly and 
a 6s while the goat never ſtops. near the bottom, but 
. aſcends to the craggy ſummit : And certainly the milks of 
theſe animals are aa, beſt on their proper ſoil, and that of 
205 84 ig beſt on a mountainous country. From a diſſertation 
of Linnzus, we have many obſervations concerning the 
Weed hes of i e on EE each animal chuſes to feed. . | 
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leſe ent food; and in the laſt caſe the Laplanders 


leſs nouriſhing than before. 
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Another difference in the uſe of milk re 
time to the air, is taking it boiled or unboiled, Phyſicians 
have rage recommended the former, but the reaſon is 
igned. Perhaps the reaſon is this, Milk kept 

for ſome time expoſed to the air has gone ſo fat to a ſponita- 

neous ſeparation ; whereas, the heat thoroughly blendsthe 
whole, and hence its reſolution is not ſo eaſy in the ſtomach; 
and thus boiled milk is more. coſtive than raw, and gives 

more fæces. Again, , milk 1s boiled, a conſiderable. 
quantity of ait is detached, as appears from the froth on the 
ſurface, and air is the chief inſtrument of fermentation in 
bodies, to that, after this proceſs, it is not liable to aceſcen- 
ey; for theſe reaſons it is propet for the robuſt and vigorous. 

Another difference of milk is, according as it is fluid or 


coagulated, The coagulated is of two kinds, as induced 


by rennet, or the natural aceſcency of the milk. ThE 


former preparation makes the firmer, and leſs eaſily ſoluble | 


coagulum, though, when taken with the whey unſeparated, 
it is leſs difficult of ſolution, though more. ſo than any other 
coagulum/in the ſame caſe. Many nations uſe the latter 

form, which is eaſter ſoluble, but very much aceſcent, and 
therefore, in point of ſolution, ſhould be confined to the 
vigorous, in point of aceſcency, to thoſe who; live on alka- 
uſe it aa 
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their chief aceſcent condiment. From the ſame conſideta· 
tions it is more cooling, and in its other effects like all other 
—. !. d 
We now come to the examination of the part into which 


* 


milk ſeparates; and firſt, with regard to tbe 
-.. + COAGULABLE PART. 


This we uſe at all different ages, from freſh cured to old 
cheeſe. The whole of this is chiefly animal; hence it is 
the moſt nutritive part, and much the moſt inſoluble, and 
hence gives moſt fæces, and therefore the common notion 1 
cheeſe's coſtiveneſs is juſt. So far of cheeſe in general, It 
differs in proportion to the quantity of oily parts natural ot 
addition in the coagulable part. The more rich oily parts 
there are in cheeſe, the more it is nutritive and ſoluble, lean 
eheeſe being among the moſt infoluble aliments. Cheeſe is 
liable to*rancidity and putrefaction, and then we muſt con- 
ſider it as having all the effects of animal food the farthet 
advanced to putrefaction; at this time it ceaſes to be nutritive, 
and is only to be conſidered as a fit condiment for vegetable 
food. In general, cheeſe, as an aliment, is only fit for the 


 Aaborious/and robuſt, 
hn inn 5 1 ne 
We uſe this, in conſequence of its immediate ſpontaneous 
ſeparation, in the ſtate of cream. This is liable to acidity 
and rancidity, on both which accounts it is of difficult mix- 
ture and: digeſtion in the ſtomach, and I do not Know but 
all the bad effeEts of milk may be imputed to cream, the 
quarter patt of which is not pure oil, and the reſt coagulable 
and ſaline parts. In the form of butter the oil is much 
more pure, and then may be uſed with advantage in diet: I 
have mentioned it as a ſtrong nutriment, fit to accompany 
dur vegetable diet, eſpecially to the leaner farinacea, in order 
to give them, in ſome meaſure, the qualities of the rich 
. znuces olzoſe, Butter is more ranceſcent than olive oil, but as 
that cannot be had here, either pure or freſh, we uſe our own 
butter wn greater proprie g EE. 


' | WATERY SALINO-SACCHARINE PART. 
__ ++, 'This will be different, according as the milk has been 
coagulated by rennet, or its own aceſcency. By rennet, the 
coagulable part is more purely ſeparated, and a proportion 

of oil goes along with the whey; but when the milk 
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is coaghlated by its own ſouring, Ahe watery part is alri6ſt 
purely acid, and ſeldort, uſed. The whey contains much 
faccharine part; and ſo is more aceſcent than entire milk, 
and has even been ſaid to be capable of vinous fetmenta- 
tion: Certainly it approaches-nearer to it than milk itſelf, 
and hence is more capable of à noxious, aceſcency,. and 
hence is more purgative and flatulent than milk. Of all 
ingredients in milk, there is a great proportion which goes 
along with the whey, and therefore it will be a nutritious 
ſubſtance; though at firſt ſight, as that was ſüuppoſed to be 
ſeparated, it might ſeem otherwiſe; | Different milks yield 
wheys of diffetent qualities; cows milk allows its oil to b | 
ſeparated in greateſt proportion in the whey, ſlicep leſs, and. | q 
goat not at all. In ſome meaſure the whey follows the na- 1 
ture of the milk; goats whey Is mote nutritious, and may 

be ſubſtituted for womens; aſſes; 'ahd mates, in heaic 

caſes, c. Goats whey is a medicine of great uſe in many 

caſes, and perhaps its advantages ate. improved by the ne- 

ceſſary reparatioſi to mountainous countries to obtain it, not 

only becauſe it is there more perfect, but alſo becauſe of the 

change of the my city sir into light and” ſalubrious. 

By taking theſe ſubſtances in the form of whey, there is 

introduced into the babit a bland; eaſily aſſimilated nouriſh- 

ment, paſſing off eaſily by the ſecretions; and ſoon chaug⸗ wo 

ing the ſtate of the fluids; If it were not for regard to the 

ſtate of the ſtomach, liquid food would often be employed 

with advantage, as, in many caſes; enereaſe of fluidity 

gives encreaſe of 'nouriſhment ; and thus a ccalf is more I» 
effectually nouriſhed by diluting its milk with equal quan- 
tity of water, than if the milk were 881 Alone. Quite 1 
analagous to this is the taking in this bland and mild 
n in form of whey, eſpecially from the icher „ Y 
mi ki tes 6 „ 2 TP OTE {21 1-9 1 7598 A 3 * 9 N | es 2 
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| Here the whey and coagilable part are thote entirely ſepu- NY 
rated from beg Fur but Lo e part in my =_ - = 
is broke down, reſolved, and eaſy of digeſtion. ' As it is AY 
very ſaccharine it is very nutritious, but not without acidity, 
and therefore is more cooling to the ſyſtem,” and more 
ſuited to the inflammatory and alkaleſcent diatheſis, than” 
milk, but for the ſame 8 it is noxious where refrigeration 
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_ Condiments of milk, gs liable to aceſcency are cooling 
in particular conſtitutions. W here. this tendency is appre- 
hended, 1 it may, be accompanied, with ſome of the arematg, 

- ahd crear 3nd. whey are there often attended with advan- 
tage if uſed with theſe..,, Sugar is another condiment. . If 
mil is liable to acelcepe , this would ſeem, ig engreaſe it, 

and ingeed it, does ſo in; ſtomachs ſo diſpaſed. But ſugar 

$ angther, effect, viz. prevemingtbe fRoDranR®Ns ſeparation 

of milk, and therefort has many: of the; advaptageous. of 
4 newly, dra 5 It is proper therefores..19; give. ſugar 
bo. along with, mik te convaleſcents. Conſetve of xoſes-/is 
3 often en „and aQs, 2025 by its ſugar, twonthirds of i it 
d honey ſelf, the. moſt, aceſcent of all the 

ployed with adyagtage. tig 18-260 369: 
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The oy F animal food, 3 oy og 
FE lax is hom texture of its different 5 
d. ſeems to deſerve.-1tis yattkntion 

n None imagiped,z for IL have knowmiperſons-of- 
. Lomach, incapable of breaking. down theitexture of 
| 5 „or eyen of diſſolxving a: light pudding, to whom: 
8 beef, on a piece of ham, was very grateful, and eaſily 
ted. None of, the theeriesg given for , the: Snttioni nt 
= — ſood in the huntn ſtomach idem to me ſuſpeientiy to 
| haxs explained 4855 „ receſs. Long ago has beep diſcarded 
ſuppoſition of an aq; ive / cgttoſive menſtruum there, and 

0: the, doQtine; of tritgrations.; for.» whichs indeed, there 
1 ſeems no, mechaniſm ip the: human / body. and We nο]⅛ com- 
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neceſſary than a -w A it id ederate heat, and 

| je "gy agitation. 5 will account er ſolution in ſome 
caſes, but, voz entirely: Let usαν. ie imitate it. qut of rhe 

| 9 4 wht — — and. it tem times the 
time, ooo ipod, rh wa War Hoh, NN 
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_ monly agree with Boerhaave, ſuppoſing nothing more 
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| troully baniſhed, with.e eve \ other. 


ceſs taking place at all in the N 5 8 „ 
Many of the Ancients. © n 
itrefaRtive; but this we deny, W. 7 Led; 

bergk hence the fermentation et 58 eh 


vinous, W which, however, 1 have former]y, proved. to. you, to 
be morbid... Neither, indeed, is the fermentation... purely 
acetous, but modified; by putreſcents ; for, ringle has ob- 
| ſerved, that animal matters Taiſe.; and even 1 the acetous 
In, tk omach 18; 0 of a 
mixed nature, between t I acetous . and _putrefaQtive,, 1 mu- 
tually modifying, each other ; though, indeed, in the in- 
_ teſkines, ſomewhat of the | utrefagtiye fee ms. to. take place 
as may be obſerved from.t the ſtate o the ſæces broke, dow 
and from” the little dis tion of ſuch ſubſtances. to. he 105 
which at are not liable to 155 free, e as the firmer 
parts of vez Na Ge. 45 this view ſolution, ſeems to 
be extreme 7 ea . and thoſe fubſta {ances 9 be nol cally | 
broke down which. 2 are mol Beier to putre Action. 1 amd 
But ſolütion alſo; depends on ot n en an 
hence requires a more particular, regar uſt, there is a 
4 N of. ſolubility. with.r reſp, reſpect. to e e of 
animal food, for Which read is, extremely, ea ea he order 
to keep the more flippery parts in, the, mouth, till they, 
| 915 perly, co >mminutec 200 rom tans 0 Proper manducation, 
haye aden many perl, ns "fubje& uctations, and this 
more e from t the 1 N ve 955 e ſoods than from 
the anima 15 ap 157 almonds, | 5. though, indeed, even 
| from animal food, very tendipous, or allowed in un- 
broken 16 ſuch  fometi es occur. Mandusation i Is, for 


23 YE that, Re obliged t to. beleh up, their food, reman- 


wallow it again before the ſtomach can 
diſſolve i. or TEE e be e ye 
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parts of animal 
rous 7 we 


Its effects VT a 15 to ee I rn . 
to be the foundation 3 our. choice between ya t and lean, poung 
and old meats. In the Jeg 7 although, per 4 8 e fibre | 
e be, 1 Ela fy — PU 4. collected in 


ere is a greater pas ks of veſſels, 
a eat quantity juice more interpoſition of cellular 
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ſubſtance, and conſequently more ſolubility. Again, in 
| g animals, in my opinion, "there is the ſame number of 
| fibres as in the older, but theſe more connected; whereas, 
in the older, the growth depending on the ſeparation of 
theſe, and the encreaſe of veſſels FF. ſellular ſubſtance, the 
texture is leſs firm and mofe ſoluble, which qualities, with 
tegard to the ſtomach, are at that time too encreaſed, by the 
encreaſed alkaleſcency of the animal. To this alſo may be. 
feferred our choice of caſtrated animals, viz. on their diſpo- 
ſition to fatten after the operation. © © 
3. It is with view to the ſolubility, that we make a choice 
between meats recently killed, and thoſe which have been 
kept for ſome time. As ſoon as meat is killed the putre- 
take proceſs begins, which commonly we allow to pro- 
ceed for a little, as that proceſs is the moſt effectual breaker 
dowh'of animal matters, and a great aſliſtance to ſolution. 
The length of time during which meat ought to be kept, is 
ee to the meat's tendency to undergo the putrid 
mentation, and the degree of thoſe cirrumſtances which 
favour it: Thus in the Torrid Zone, where meat cannot 
be kept above four or five hours, it is uſed much more 
recent than in theſe northern climates. 
4. Boiled or roafted meats create a difference of ſolution, 
By boiling we extract the juices interpoſed between the 
fibres, approximate them more to each other, and rendet 
them of more difficult ſolubility, which is encreaſed too by 
the extraction of the juices, which are much more. alka- 
leſcent than the fibres; but when we want to avoid the ſti- 
mulus of alkaleſcent food, and the quick ſolution, as in 
ſome caſes of diſeaſe, the roaſted is not to be choſen. Of 
roaſted meat, it may be aſked whether are more proper, thoſe 
which are moſt or leaſt roaſted, That which is leaſt done 
is certainly the moſt ſoluble; even raw meats are more 
Joluble than dreſſed, as I know from a perſon who from 
neceſſity was obliged, for ſome time, to eat ſuch: But at 
the ſame time that meats little done are very foluble, they 
are very alkaleſcent ; ſo that, wherever we want to avoid 
alkaleſcency in the prime vie, the moſt roaſted meats ſhould 
be choſen. - Thoſe who throw away the broths of boiled 
meat do very improperly; for, beſides their ſopplying a fluid, 
(as 1 formerly obſerved,) from their greater alkaleſcency 
they encreaſe the ſolubility of the meat. Here we ſhall 
_ obſerve, that pure blood has been thought inſoluble ; un- 
o C0 
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doubtedly it is very nutritious, and though out of the body, 
like the white of eggs, it ſeems very inſoluble, yet, like 
that too, in the body it is commonly eaſily digeſted. Moſes 
very properly it forbad the Iſraelites, as, in warm coun» 
tries, it is highly alkaleſcent, and even here, when it was 
uſed in great quantity, the ſcurvy was more frequent; but 
to a moderate uſe of it, in theſe climates, no ſuch ohjection 
takes place. e e eee ee HASNT 
F. Solubility is varied from another ſource, viz, viſcidity- 
of the juice of aliment. Young animals, then, appear 
more ſoluble than old, not only on account of their com- 
paction and firmneſs of texture, but alſo on their greater 
viſcidity of juice. (See Dr. Brian Robinſon, of Dublin, 
on this head.) And nothing is more common, as we ob 
ſerved, than to be longer oppreſled-from a full meal of veal, 
than from the ſame quantity of beef, Sc. Upon account. 
too of their greater viſcidity of juice, are the tendinous and 
ligamentous parts of animals longer retained than the ; 
purely muſcular, as well as on account of their firmneſs of 
texture. Even fiſnes, whoſe muſcular parts are exceedingly 
tender, are, on account of their gluey viſcoſity, longer of 
ſolution in the ſtomach. And eggs, too, which are ex» 
ceedingly nouriſhing, have the ſame effect, and cannot be 
taken in great quantity: For the ſtomach is peculiarly ſenſible 1 
to gelatinous ſubſtances, and by this means has Nature per- = 
haps taught us, as it were by a ſort of inſtinQ, to limit 0 
ourſelves in the quantity of ſuch nutritive ſubſtances. | 
6. With regard to ſolution, we muſt take in the ails of 
animal food, which, when tolerably pure, are the leaſt 
putreſcent part of it, and hy diminiſhing the coheſion of 
the fibres, render them more ſoluble. On this laſt account 
is the lean of fat meat more eaſily diſſolved tlian other lean. 
But when the meat is expoſed to much heat, this oil is ſepa- 
rated, leaving the ſolid parts leſs eaſily ſoluble, and be-. 
coming itſelf empyreumatic, ranceſcent, and of difficult 
mixture in the ſtomach. Fried meats, from the reaſons now 
given, and baked meats, for the ſame, as well as the tena- 
city of the paſte, are preparations which diminiſh the ſolu- 
bility of the food. From what has been ſaid, the prepara-' 
tion of food by fattening it, and keeping it for ſome time after. 
killed, although it may adminiſter to gluttony, will yet, it 
muſt be confeſſed, encreaſe the ſolution of the food. 
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ow ALKALESCENCY.- e 


Of this we have taken a . geen aveady under the Giſt 
head of Solubility; © | 299115097 101 4 

Firſt, from the too grekr atkaleGency we een n 
| the camivorous animal; and the feræ, and chuſe rather the 
granivotous. Some birds, indeed, which live on inſects, 
are admitted into our food; but no man, without riauſea, 
can live long upon theſe alone, for any length of time. 
Fiſhes, too; are an exception to this rule, Ming almoſt 
univerſally! on> each other. But in theſe the alkaleſcency 
does not proceed ſo fat Whether from the viſcidity 'of their 
juice, their want of heat, or ſoine | peculiarity” in their 
cxconomy,7 L will not pretend 40 determine. rene 

.' Secondly,” Alkaleſceney is determined derte of 
age. The older animals are always more alkaleſcent than 


the young, from their continual progreſs to putrefaction. 
Perhaps this may depend on the ne? ner Ht of the younger 
animals, lx segetabteg Homberg always found, in 


his endeavours to extract ab eid frem emal blood, that 
more was obtained from hie young than from the old 
animals, Hie oor nos bar dogi ot 441 1955 


A third drvamifiziice: which varies the akaleſeeney of 


the food; is the wildneſs of tameneſs of the animal; and 
this again ſeœems to depend on itsbexerciſe. I knew a Gen 
tleman who was fond of cats for food, but he always uſed 


to feed them on vegetable food, and kept them from ex- 


erciſe; and in the fame manner did the Romans rear up 
their rats, when intended for food. In the ſame way the 
fleſh of the partridge and hen ſeettis' to be much the fame; 
only, from its being more on the wing, the one is more 
alkaleſcem than the other. Again, tame animals are com- 
monly uſed without their * "whereas the wild are com- 
monly killed in their blood; and upon that account, as well 
45 their greater exerciſe,” are more alkaleſcent. 

Fourthly, The alkaleſcency of food may be Salt 
from the quantity of volatile'falt it affords. * The older the 
rom is, it ib found to | give the af rae Proporach 8 of volatile 

eic r hte rn: of 7. 7 
Fifth. 7 The alkaleſ ency pf: aliment may alſo, in ſome 


megſute / be determined from its colour, tlie younger 


animals, being whiter and leſs alkaleſcent.” We alſo take 
| 2d z ; a mark 
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a mark from the colour of the gravy poured out, according 
to the redneſs of eee of t ts e e | 
4 cency 7. 1 ö 5 ; 
Laſtly, The reliſh of food i is dun to dan an on 
its alkaleſcency, as alſo the ſtimulus it gives and the fever 
it produces in the ſyſtem. Theſe effects are alſo compli- 
4 with the viſcidity of the food, by which means it is 
longer ee in che ſtomach, and the wuntiof "alkaleſgency 
ſu ied. 49483 33/1 * bo N wot 
Far nie Animal: Food as diferingi? in ſolubility 8 
and alkaleſcency, which often go together in 1 ſub- 
7 5 come to the third difference, Vie)! (152 os, * * SE, 


' QUANTITY'f NUTRIM ENT, 
Which i is either abſolute or relative; abſolute with reſ e&: 
the quantity it really contains, ſufficient powers being given 
to extract it; relative, with reſpect to the aſſimilaiory powers 
of thoſe Who uſe it. The abſolute nutriment is of ſome 
conſequence, but the relative in the tobuſt/ and healthy, and 
except in caſes of extraordinary weakneſs, may without 
much inconvenience, be ge del, In angther caſe is 
the quantity of nouriſnment Flative;; viz. with. regard to its 
| per ſpirability; for if the food is ſoon} carried off by the 
excretions, it is the fame 8 ow if i contained à leſs 


roportion of nouri For, givi ore fluid, that 
which is longer bon for Bet x4 25 2 the repair of 
the ſolids, dt retention alſo is of advantage. Now gela- 
tinous ſobſtunges are ined, and are, beſides, animal 
ſubſtances themſelves, diſſolved ſo;- that, bath abſolutely 
and relatively, ſuch ſubſtances are nutritious. Of this kind 
are eggs, ſhell fiſn, &. In adults, though it is diſputed 
whether their ſolids need any repair, yet at any rate, at this 
period, fluids is mere required, for this, purpoſe the alkaleſ- 
cent foods are moſt proper, 1 28 moſt Lay diſſolved. 
They are, at the ſame tint, the moſt perſpirahle on one 
hand that alkaleſcency leading to diſeaſe, while on the other 
their perſpirability obviates it. Adults, therefore, as Whirers 
Juftly obſerve, ate better nouriſhed on the alkaleſeent; the 
Joung and growing, on gelatinous foods. All this leads to 
a compariſon of young and old meats,” the firſt being more 
J and the laſt more n = 
experience, is not yet properly aſcertained? Mr. - 

y | frog is the only perfor Lon wi has been taken up with 
the neh of foods. dee Memoires * Pans 
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periments: ſeem contradictory. 


-more ſolution than beef, while lamb gives leſs than mutton; 
which, I confeſs, is muck: to he doubted. 
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2 1 & 1732. His ae was certainly laudable, and 

ome reſpects uſefull —4 performed, but in general his ex- 
Fe are not ſufficiently repeated, nor, indeed, ſuffi- 
ciently accurate; and I would refuſe that beef and veal 
have been properly examined, for he has not been on his 
guard againſt-the various circumſtances which affect meats ; 


the cow kind liking a moiſt ſucculent. herbage, which i is 


not to be got in warm climates; while the ſheep are fond of 
a dry food, and thrive heſt there. Again, ſome of his ex- 
He ſays, that veal gives 


Sanctorius had examined Engliſh beef; the reſult 1 probably 
would have been very different as to its perſpirability, c. 


Beſides, Mr. Geoffroy has only analyſed beef and veal when 
raw, has made no proper circumſtantial compariſons between 


quadrupeds and birds, and has examined theſe laſt along 


| with their bones, and not their muſcles, c. by themſelves, 
as he ought to have done, &6, If a ſet of experiments of 
this kind were properly land accurately performed, they 

might be of great uſe; but at preſent, for the purpoſe of 
determining our preſent ſubject, we muſt have Keen tg 
our alkaleſcency, ſolubility, &c,- © 


I've fourth difference of animal foods, is | 


.T he NATURE of. the FLUIDS they afford, Lo 
The whole of this will, I think, be underſtood, 2 


| what has been ſaid on alkaleſcency, the fluid produced being 


more or leſs denſe and firaylating, 4 in Proprotion as that 
prevails, * 


The with difference of avimal fagds is with reſpe 10 


ny PERSPIRABILITY. | 
The fur of what 1 haye to ſay on this matter is this, 


that ſuch fools as promote an accumulation of fluid in our 
. veſſels, and diſpoſe to plethora, are the leaſt perſpirable, and 
commonly give moſ 
foods are the moſt perſpirabſe, though the viſcid and leſs 
alkaleſcent may attain the ſame property by long retention in 
the ſyſtem. The Authors on Perſpirability have — 5 — 
the Perſpiration of Foods as imperfectly as Mr. Geoffro 3 
done the Solubility, and in a few caſes only. 9 — 


ſtrength; that the more alkaleſcent 


.We mu 
id 0n-what Sanctorius has ſaid on the perſpirability Pe 
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MAT ERIA MEDICA toy 
mutton, becauſe he has not examined, in the ſame way, 
other meats in their perfect ſtate; far leſs on what n 


of oiſters, as he himſelf was a valetudinarian, and conſe- 


of a peculiar temperament. 


Having now finiſhed the examivation-of | Animal "Foodie 7 


general, we come to the conſideration of wee Animals, 
of which much cannot be expected to be ſaid, after we have 
ſo fully delivered our general principles. 

Animals are divided into ſix claſſes, the Quadrupedia, Aves, 
Amplibia, P iſcis, Inſecta, Permes, In my Catalogue I have 
entirely omitted the Ampſtibia, but ſhall ſupply them in their 


proper place. The advantages of this diviſion will be 


known to any one who conſults the firſt volume of Lin- 
næus's great Syſtema Naturæœ. That it ſhould often contra- 
dict common language, is not to be wondered at, ſince that 
aroſe from a groſs ſuperficial view of things. Linnæus, for 


the term Qꝛadrupedia, now uſes that of Mammalia, on 


account of the former excluding the cetaceous fiſhes, which, 
although they have not four feet, have yet the other diſtin» 


guiſhing properties of the arupedia, and heart with two 


auricles and two yentricles, lungs with which they breathe 
alternately, penis intrans, and, beſides, are viviparous and 
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© This claſs is ſubdivided into different orders, and it ſeems 
doubtful Whether any of them are reje&ed from our food, 
eſculent animals, (if 1 may ſay ſo,) in different countries, 


being taken from every one of them. The Pecora are the 


order chiefly uſed here, and "are diſtinguiſhed by being 


hoofed, ruminant animals, phytovorous, domeſtic, tame, 
and generally horned; Theſe, from living on vegetables, 


are perhaps the moſt proper food, and alſo from their being 
tame and domeſtic. Of the Pecora, 'thoſe more commonly 


in uſe are the cow, ſheep, goat, and deer or hart. In other 
countries the reſt may be uſed, as the camel in Africa; and 


if the muſk-deer be taken in, we have then the Whole 
order. j i r of; e * 


This we uſe as others, in two different ways, young and 


Per 3 with mutton, is of a: more firm tex: 
uble, but I am perſuaded is equally alka- 


leſcent, perſpirable, and nutritious: If, in the ſouthern 


Countries, it is not eſteemed ſo, it is on account of its im- 
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'Z perſection there, as already obſerved.” With regard to young 
| and old foods, a great deal has el 
conſirm that here, with an obſervation on our uſe of veal. 
If we were purely to conſider tenderneſs of texture, the 
youngeſt animals certainly would always be preferred; but 
you obſerve, that we ule veal at a certain age, and perhaps 

the reaſon of it may be this; when an animal is very young, 
although its fibtes, taken by themſelves, are more tender, 
yet, on account of their great connection and complication, 
they are Jeſs ſoluble; whereas, in the ſpace of a month or 


more ſeparated, a greater quantity of cellular ſubſtance is 
interpoſed, and they are rendered” more ſoluble and nutri. 
3 tous: Now, after this period, perhaps after the third month, 
—_ - the animal's nature tends. towards robuſtneſs, firmneſs, and 
= Tigidity,, becoming more fibrous again, and more difficaltly 
diſſolved. When an animal is very young, we commonly 
have an averſion to it; the whole of it then is, as it were; a 
ſemifluid maſs, which we cannot take in ſufficient quantity, 
and which, from its watery conſiſtenee, muſt be but little 
nutritious, er Eur Crate, _ 33 I 
nt Wide 


8 Mutton has commonly been preferred to all the fleſſits of 
Auadrupeds, and indeed, beſides its being more perfect 


to different climates,; wher Sas bee e 7.4 , requires: a very 


England; for although We ſupply. What are reckoned the 
beſt cattle, it is in their rich paſtures: they are brought to 
perfection. No the ſheep can be brought to almoſt the 
ſame perfection in this bleak northern, as in the mild 
ſouthern countries, With regard to the difference between 
the young and old of this kind, the ſame. obſervations occur 
as under the former head. Lamb appears a more fibrous 
meat, and, upon that account, is leſs eaſily ſoluble than 
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Ul 
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Hang nit 1 .GQATS, ELE 8H; KI. r A 
.-» The goat, from its on natute, and from its exerciſe in 
queſt of food, is of a firm fibrous texture, and, with all the 
advantages art can give it, of very difficult ſolution, and 
ſo diſuſed in thoſe countries where delicacy of food is 
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two, by proper nouriſhment, the fibres come to be more and 
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has the advantage over them of being more genefally ſuited | 


nice intermediate ſtate, which it ſeems to enjoy chiefly in 


veal, In this country, houſe- lamb is never reared to ad- 


MATERIA MEDICA, 107 
introduced. Kid, from its natural rigidity, and the little 


care beſtowed on its feeding, has 115 che Wadyantages of 11 
young food in excels, 


HART, "CERVUS: "VENTSON.. 1 


 Cerous dama, or fallow deer, is that with which we are 
beſt acquainted, and uſe. moſt, known under the name of 
= Veniſon. . This, from the nature of its economy, from 
its wild and exerciſed ſtate, and from being generally 
W killed in the blood, is an alkaleſcent. ſapid aliment, conft- 
dered as a very great delicacy, and, though an eFerciſed 
animal, of eaſy digeſtion, | Its fleſh. approaches very near to 


* DE 
% 2 


. alkaleſcent. 


ſometimes uſed in food, and is a mote intractable, robuſt, 
and exerciſed animal than the other, and conſequ | 
more inſoluble. Perhaps there are others of the Cervus 


them; <:--.; „ 1 IE a 

After the e is ſet — in the Catalogue, let hn 
interval, the term Lepus, one of the genera of the Mammi- 
lia Glires of Linnæus, comprehending the hare and rabbit, 


« good deal in qualities as food. 13-4060 
i „ 
F . . Id 1 L WEST ELL 2+ 's 
ena gar IE i 


I his. animal. is meh exerciſed, pro 3 acquirez.q 


muſcular parts, the hare killed after a. long chace, when 
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ogra killed in the. ſeat.» 346 S/n, DP 
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cent, and one of the white, meats without viſcidity. Whes 
ther on theſe, accounts, or ſome. particulars in its cecotiomy, 
I have always found 1 it one of the Bebteſt and KPA 1 
animal foods. Art 8 = 5144 t he,, 34 i dET4 (31/808 
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that of the ws. thongh undoubtedly 1 it is more ſapid and | 
The ſtag, or red deer, is another 15 the fans! 18605 5 


kind uſed 1 in Fonds hut: I am not yet properly Iman: with | 
which, although their ſpecific Ae be mY * differ 


: great firmneſs. of fibres; and, though! ſufficiently alkaleſ- : 
cent, and killed in the blood, is yet of, difficult Tolubiliey, 
= As the tenderneſs of meats depends on the ſucculency of the 


much of the oil of the body 1 is e 0 —_— fireger: 8 | 


This animal is of very little exerciſe, 3 alkalef- 


Next, Lepuss,im,- P -Catalogycs is placed the em, 
gas 171 * 8 
f N g : : 7 1 5 
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Cionſidered it as one of their delicacies3 and if ſome of the 
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"HOG: PORK. SS I 


This animal i is of a peculiar make, and difficultly reduced 
to any particular order, placed, however, among the 
Mammalia Beſtiæ of Linnzus, It is the only domeſtic 
animal that I know, of no uſe to man when alive, and. 
pot po properly defigned for food. - Beſides, as loathſome 


oy to every human eye, it is killed without reluQance, Wi * 
he Pythagoreans, whether to preſerve health, or on ac- th 
count of compaſſion, generally forbid the uſe of animal th 
food, and yet it is alleged that Pythagoras reſerved the uſe | 
af hogs fleſh for himſelf. The Jews, the Egyptians, &c, 
and others in the warm countries, and all the Mahometans dj 
at preſent, reject the uſe of pork. It is difficult to find out 6 


the reaſon of this, or of the precept given to ſome of them, 
though commonly ſuch as are not given without a particular 
The Greeks gave great commendations to this food; We 
and Galen, though indeed that is ſuſpected to be from 2 
particular fondneſe, is every where full of it. The Romans 


inhabitants of the northern climates have taken an averſion | 
to it, that probably aroſe from the unculti vated ſtate of their 
country not being able to rare it. Pork is of a very tender 
ſtructure, encreaſed perhaps from a peculiarity in its ceco- 
nomy, viz. taking on fat more readily than any other 
animal, Pork is a white meat even in its adult ſtate, and 
then gives out a jelly in very great quantity. On account 
of its little pirtpinl ey and tenderneſs, it is very nutritious, 
and was given for that intention to the atletæ. With re- 
| to its alkaleſcency, no proper experiments have yet 
E. made, but as it is of a gelatinous and ſucculent nature, 
it is probably leſs ſo than many others. Upon the whole, it 
appears to me, who am Ee” in its favour, to be a 
very valuable nutriment, and I really do not underſtand why 
it was in ſome countries forbid. It, is ſaid that this animal 
s very apt to be diſeaſed ; but why were not inconveniencies 
ſelt on that account in Greece? Again, it has been alleged, 
that as Paleſtine would not rear theſe animals, and as the 
Jews had learned the uſe of them in Egypt, it was ing 
they ſhould have a precept to avoid them. But the Egy 
| tians themſelves did not uſe this meat, and this religio 
rs pt, indeed, as well as many others, ſeems to «rigs | 
owed from them. Poſſibly, as pork is not very perſpi- 
Fables: i might encreaſe the leproſy, which was ſaid to be 
epidemic 
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| Galline, and Paſſeres. 
|. rous Birds, and not uſed by us, or e much hy any . 
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epidemic in Paleſtine ; But this is far from being certain; 
and though a good purpoſe, as I have ſaid, is commonly 
intended by ſuch general precepts, yet they often take 


W their riſe from the ene ene or captice of legit 7” 


lators, | 
Many others of the Mammalia, or Quadrupeds, are uſed 

in different countries; and it is not certain, which of the 

Quadrupeds may be excepted from the rule; Thus the Tar- 


 tars eat horſes, the Romans eat aſſes, dogs, rats, c. but of 


theſe, as we have no experiment; little can be faid, th 
their qualities may probably be Utiderſtood: from the MF 


| ciples already delivered. 


We now come to conſider the Claſs of as. ackick 1 is 


divided into fix orders, Accipitres, Pice, Anſeres, Gralle, 
"The Accipitrer and Pice ate carnivo- 


in food. The other four are what are chiefly uſed 


v dich we have begun with the Galline, as the chief of out 


. 
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domeſtic fowl; and of theſe the firſt, viz. Gallus Gallinaeus, 
is comprehended by be 5 45 under ns N name of 


14.4 7 2 
The cock, HEN, next Ear CAPON, | 


are entirely domeſtic animals, there being no oountry, Fa 
far as I know, in which they are found wild. They take 
little exerciſe, live moſtly. on vegetables, tl Ap ng 
indeed they pick up inſets, and are chiefly 

grain. Hence they-are a- food of tender FruQture, eaſy ln 
tion, little alkaleſcency, and, as a white meat, gelatinouus-“ 
When very young, they are. extremely: viſcid, _—_ old, 
tough and ligamentous ; ſo that the proper time of uſing 
them is in a middle ſtate, between theſe. two extremes, i. 44 
when about a year old. 


A queſtion here ariſes About the feeding of animals, it 


being doubted whether à crammed, or barn-door 


owl, is. 

preferable. Many of our modern arts of feeding, beſides | 
givin more ſucculency and tenderneſs to the food, 4 
its alkaleſcency: As giving ſucculency, they ate an im- 
provement, but, as giving alkaleſcency, a angerous one, 35 
though even with that they make ſolution more eaſy.” Ex- 
erciſe, however, is neceſſary to give perfection, for, by this 
means, the fat of the animal is'equally diſperſed chodgk 
the muſcular parts, . when the animal is fatted 
| | W 
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baſtily, the fat is accumulated in a particular part, vi. in 
the cellular texture, more ſtrictly ſo called; ſo that an ex. 
erciſed animal of equal weight, teterir paribus, with a or 


\ is much preferable. 30 vin 
q Ph he next bird mentioned in the Catalogue, i is wy + 
be MEEEAGRIS GALLOPAYO,. 


cr of the Galline; under the generical name of Me. 


leagri 14. The Meleagri i Gallabavo, or turkey, with regard 
1 in At is entirely the ſame as the preceding, 
ay a oval y.ten ſoluble, and Aale cent. | — 1 
Ihe next birds we come to, ien „ e e 
' The PV cRIS TA TUS, U PEACOCK,” . 
e is ſomewhat, of a a whe Helb, but firm and 800 : 
. nd. par rtly from e coarſene fits texture, and partly 
4 its not being 1 is now 5 enough neglected. Ml 
The Romans formerly uſed, but probably only for ſhow, 
our Peacock as food. It was remarked that. the boiled Pea. WW 
cock wou keep very long; but in this there is-n thing Wl 
0 Extraordinary, as was imagined; for ot moſt putreſcent 2 2 
In of the food is the fluid, and this, Lhadlls 1s extr = 
i and leaves only, the Jolid CAL bent pp er is 
ut called j king of beef in the Weſtslndies; or hanid-routtin , 
\ 2 in 'borh which, caſes the fluids are not ſo accurately drawn 
= out, have the effect of preſerving meat for a. confiderable {MW 
12 mch greater muſt that effect be expected to de 
om the Woge texture enen exſuccated 'vy : 
mh. f V7 dy ECO 7 "We 4 4305513513 v5 NHS of E 
| ee 3134 i «Hi 1211 P HE A 8. A N r. | 5 AG a nd 
"Weak tl . 7 om haxe hay been infeted the-Phea- 
fant, as it is & among * wild- fow I; but beeauſe 
E has given Cots anus, as, his generical name for the 
Gallus Gal inaceus t was omitted: Here, however, it 
halt 1 d, as. it 1s in its proper place. The Phea- 
+ nt. as a wil Wis is 1 more exerciſed, and hence, and from 
8 ed living on h mY ; vegetables, 2 and inſects, more alkaleſcent 
. tha an the tame fo, wig alſo, from ty. being capable of fat- 


ening, Fg more ſe old b 
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approach in their nature to the tame fowl; but he te i is, 
terider 7 and Aa kaleſcent, the chief cauſe of 12 rel | | | 2 
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The LAGOPUS, TETRIX n UROGALLUS,, ha 


as | Hving more on inſects, are more alkaleſeent chan the tue 
former, mueh more ſo than the tame ok eee 
Reps followitig' Linnrues I have omitted LE: £1. rue 


5 Wen 0 


nad. 22008 GROUSE, or REH GAME, 


WW which; however, I meant to comprehend under the: iden | 


Lagopus; although Linneus does not ſeem to be acquainted: | 
with our red game, which, however, is the Lagopus of '6ther 
Naturalilts,, d,the Lagopus altera Flinii. The qualities of 


theſe ate very much in common. From its ſize, rather than 


ay real difference . L imagine, the black I 17 . | 
more firm, thous „from its 2 5295 
mountains, it” 4s” beidem 7 _— Have eee 


kind, 01 * . | 
: bar sER EA 3 ad Þ 
Nes come the A erer an wich c ' | 
may properly be tranſlated Wer renn 52tts hk ben 14 


From their nature, the water fowl are much erer 


and being generally carnivorous, ate more alkaleſcent than 


the tame; N they are more ſo 4 5 the will fowl, 
tha | 


from their "leſs; en oß petiliaf nature, ey are 
leſs ſoluble than tfeſe, ſo chat; if we here ee bl 1 
greater alkaleſcency, we muſt likewiſe ſuppoſe a greater * 


viſcidity, which 1 generally Poſſeſs) more than the 


1. om ory 29% wort: £52 hotel. _ 
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1 LECTURES ON THE 
„NAS DOMESTICA, the. TAME DUCK;: | 


| Here Naturaliſts commonly have, although different 4 
their manner of living, conſidered the tame and wild animal 


as the ſame; However that may hold in natural hiſtory, we 
muſt make a difference in their qualities, as food: The wild 
duck is more alkaleſcent, more tender, and more eaſily 
diſſolved than the tame, and, in general, this difference 
takes place between wild and tame animals, if they are 
taken at a ſuitable age and proper ſeaſon. Old animals are 
generally more alkaleſcent and more eaſily ſoluble than the 
young : Man animals, however, are net viſcid when yo * 
ſo that, in this caſe, the rule is contradicted. All wi 

animals, too, differ according to the ſeaſon, either from 
the time of their N or the der ne Oe _ 


eie 
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- ANAS MOScHA TA. or MUSCOVY DUCK; = = 


4 ſeems to be of the ſame qualities with the 2 
but ſomewhat of a more firm and leſs tender texture. Firſt 


when theſe were known here, they were reared with e 


great care, but are now more. commonly neglected. ; 

Of the Boſchus major, or Wild Duck, we have aleady 
ſpoken, under the | Anas domeſtica. We. Pon: to the others 
mentioned in the Catalogue. be 


The Q ERQUEDU LA. or TEALE, 


is very much of the nature of the wild duck, and is the i 


render and n the 850 viſeid e n a dn 


. Ads ER DOMESTICUS, TAME « SOOSE. 05 


Tit is no leſs alkaleſcent than the duck, 1 is manilthy 
leſs viſcid, but of a firmer texture; its ſolution, however, 


is not ſo e dehending more on a e of ſto⸗ 
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. 6s ereus, SWAN, nes 
In food, this is now very rarely uſed; in its 58700 ſtate, 


it is by far the moſt rigid of any of theit order: It'is of 


difficult manducation, and ſo far as texture cafi occaſion . 


that, of difficult ſolution'i in the ſtomach 
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Here I might have inſerted a great many more of the 
ANSERINE tribe, but I was not ſo well acquainted with them 
as to point out their difference: T hey are all wild, and, 
from their ceconomy or food, we may judge of their qua- 
lities. As living on fiſh, they are viſcid and alkaleſcent. 1 
have fet down two, the Pelicanus Baſſanus or Solan Gooſe, 
and the Alcatorda, the Murret, or, in en the Rau. | 
till, which may ſerve for We. reſt, 3 = 
This is one of the myſt Allet lee we -uſe vt | fe - T 
is ant animal not much exerciſed, and, when old, inſoluble, | 
but, when young, it is very eaſily. ſoluble, | and when 1 
agrees with the ſtomach may be taken in large proportion, 
even in weak ones, as I myſelf have experienced, a 
though alkaleſcent, gives little inconvenience on that ac 
count, It is commonly talked of as a whet to the appetite 3 
but this muſt not — taken ſeriouſly, although, indeed, it is 
of remarkably eaſy ſolution. Al this Autres what has 
been ſaid on the ſolubility of food depending on its alkaleſ- l 
cency; and hence, in ſome meaſure, may be underſtood... | __ 
the N x. OF fea fowl, uo in e e 2 Bi 
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| The Gan hy We ela 1 am to — ie 8 
much connected with the former, as being aquatic birds, 
h not always ſwimmers or divers. They liye often in 
9 grounds, catching fiſh, inſets, Sa. They bars 
been ail Limoſuge, or Mudſuckers, but improperly, as 
they take up the earth. only as it contains inſeQs, or agitate 
it with their bills to bring up worchs. For walking in 
marſhy places they are provided with long legs, called” 
rails. from their likeneſs to thoſe ſticks on which 
| ſometimes walk, whence their gradus, grallatorius,\ ' have 
ſet down a number of different genera. Ardea, the Heron, 
and Bittern ; Scolopax, the Woodcock, Snipe, and Curlew; 
Tringa, the Lapwing, in Scotland the Teachat, and Peaſe- 
weep, and Grey Plover ; Charadrius, the Green Plover; .. 
Hematopus, the Sea Pye; + Pulica, the Coot; Rallus, the 
Rail, in Scotch the Corneraig Otis, the Buſtard, "oo © 
view to their qualities as aliment, I ſhall begin with 


1 T4: his 
"It is doubtful whether this ought to be enkel with the 
other * it * a land animal, living on grain, and 
. + © father 5 
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rather, 38 ſhould have been kept with the Galling, 
Its fleſh approaches to that of the partridge, and its qua- 


lities are much the ſame with thoſe of the wild fowl of the 
Galline. 22 


1 conſider the RaLLvs, as likewiſe belonging to the | 


Callinæ, though, indeed, a ſpecies of it, the Rallus ag 
titus, more evidently belongs to. the Gralle, In e 


countries they are conſidered as quails; ; and in Italy called ä 


the King of theſe, II Re di Quali. With exception of 
| theſe two all the reſt ſtand properly in the ſame order; but 


from certain circumſtances, are of different qualities, viz, 


A 
<4 3 


| being inland or not, c. 
| Gar the inland kind belongi ng to the Scolopax, are 


"The WOODCOCK and SNIPE, - 


gallinaceous kind. 


Here may be illuſtrated what we' Revs faid of exerciſe pro- 
The Woodcock is obliged to fly much 


ö ducing firmneſs. 
about, while the Partr 


very tough, while that of the Partridge is very tender; and, 
on the contrary, the le 


verb, Give the 
the e moſt delicate of birdſs. 


| lr ene, "CURLEW., 


| This alſo belongs to the Scolapax, but nage on n tes nd | 
at. ſea, is Veg phaſe, and Tee in der to the | 


Sony Gooſe. 


TY 
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The Tate are more alkaleſcent {7 the 2 EIS but a 


Toland ; 
birds. A difference occurs in the ſpecies, the Lapwing uſing 


much, being of a firmer texture; while the e q 


leſs ſo than the Stolopacet,, who, live on fiſh, as bein 


its wings 

Plover; taking leſs. exerciſe, is mote ſoluble. 
The CHARADRIUS, or GREEN PLOVER, 

is much more alkaleſcent than the WORE. or Snipe. 
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which; although infectivorous, appear to be leſs alkaleſcent, | 
of a tender firuQturey approaching to the white meats of the 


idge walks more and flies leſs, Hence 
it is obſerved, that the wing of the Woodcock is always 


of the Woodcock is very tender, 5 


while that of the Partridge is very tough. Henee the pro- 
oodcock 1 reps eg —__ * oy 0 af 


Next 
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* © nnd | A 
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Next come ak. | TS 434 & 427 7-44 2 0 * 
The ARDEA, nn.” rag wenn \ 1 | 


= Theſe are of 2 firmer texture than thoſe we hay Fay. AE | 
"2 ed, and, when old, are "fl little © 60 1n their prog ſtate 
they are commonly fat, ſufficiently \ folublep>dikaſeſtent, 
and of exquiſite reliſh. It would be 4 ꝗ — -whilet6 examine 
accurately the qualities of. the Heron and Bitter, us we 
ſhould then know what difference followed from Anbmals of 
the ſame, genus living on-fiſhior. on inſects. il dle! 
Thoſe which remain of 8 are entirely ſea fowl: 
The Hæmatepus, or Sea Fye,' and the Fulien, or dot, 
with the Curlew, whichi we 7 Ouch mentioned under Srolepar, 
are more alkaleſcent than the other Grallz, approaching in | 
their nature to the Solan Oo. 0h 19, T7 
We now come to the Av ES PASSERES of Linnseus; of 
which we have a very great variety: Ihave only ſet down 


four of the genera which ſeem· to me tobe the chief. It is 


difficult to ſay whether they have common qualities? En- 3 
= quiry would probably ſhew us ſome difference, us ey were | 
== granivorous or inſectivoroubs .. Prof vg, 

The CoLuMBA, or Picton Kind, are hot and alkalef- N 
cent from much exerciſe, perhaps more ſo than any other 
of theſe who live on grain. \»Whntyoungs! they are tender, | 
and of eaſy tien... 161 #5 0M YIGES THUS 5 

With regard to the ſmaller birds, the Alauds, 'Turdus; Tg 
Emberiza,” the Lark, Thruſh, and Yellow: Hammer z of 
theſe I have but little experience, and of many mote which : 
are comprehended under theſe: generical terms. There is 
probably a difference, according to their exereiſe and food, 
I ſhall only ſay, that when taken at «proper age they are 
tender, ſucculent, and alkaleſcent. 

I mentioned formerly my omiſſion of the AMy1t21 An 
it is here proper to ſupply.z as they are of à middle nature 
between birds and fiſh, * meaning of the term is doubtful; 
It is commonly applied. to animals who live both o water 
and land, and ſo includes both birds and beaſts“ Lin- 
næus's dnn end is this: The Beaſts have à heart with two 
auricles and two ventricles, a warm blood, and lungs which" 
breathe alternately ; J a eee the  Amphibia have a heart 
with one auricle and one ventricle, a cold blood, and lunga 


order breathe arbitrarily. TRAN are divided into three 
. : 


have made of it, it ge. in its On to e to 
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The SERPENTES, REPTILES, & NANTES. 


oO theReyTILLa there are three generaemployed in food, 

the Te Nudo, Tortoiſe, the Tum, nn and the * 
ge 7055 

nn ES TU Do, TORTOISE. , 


| Of this there are ſeveral ſpecies uſed in food.” The green 
Turtle is now become a famous delicacy. It is of a pecu- 
liar nature, having its fat of a green colour, of a remarkable 
odour, affecting the urine and ſweat, the colour of which 
| 1 is alſo _ From this it has been ſuppoſed of pecy- 
| ualities. From its odour, Qc. it might be medicated, 
wy e have no effect on its qualities as nutriment. From 
e particulars in its cxconomy, from its little motion, 
and its living on vegetables, it is leſs alkaleſcent than 
any of its kind, of a SY: ee nature and highly 
nutritious. | 
Of the numerous Thee there are few ebe in food, 
There is. only. of which I remember, the Guana of the 
Weſt Indies. This is there eſteemed a great delicacy, and 
of tender. texture. From peculiar antipathy againſt the 
animal, when in that country,.: -T could not examine its 
Jualities. ai 3 ty Ch {1 N19 51 k 
As to the Frx06, one of its ſpecies is aſe in France, the 
Rana eſculenta, I am. ignor rant of -its qualities for want of 
articular experience. As far as we can depend on Geof- 
„ this animal, from affording little volatile falt, ſeems 
not very alkaleſcent, nor from others of Mr, Geoffroy 
experiments, very gelatinous. But, conſidering the clafs to 
which it belongs, and from any mall examination 1 myſelf 


the . and Guana. 1 54 
ROY N 1 x E + nein © 0 
Of the Anphibia Ser es, [know ly one kette uſed = 
in | food, namely the Viper. It is ſtill uncertain whether 
this is to be conſidered as food or medicine. It has been 
much talked of in the laſt i intention, though, in my opinion, 
it can have little power as ſuch; for medicines are ſuch 
f bom 1 Slee, the ſyſtem ſuddenly, without being conquered 
Vipers are an uſed in broths, and prove 
ney mario 82527 gr: or a Fog of 1 time. 12 5 
2 „ 


3 4 
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ther, indeed, is its volatile ſalt, which has been eſteemed a 
famous remedy, different from that of other animals. Upon 
all which accounts I conclude that its virtues, as medicine 
muſt ohly be in conſequence of its nutritious quality. As a 
food, from Geoffroy's experiments, I perceive it is _ſuffi- 
ciently ſoluble, approaching in this, and, the quantity af 
juices it affords, to Quadrupeds; and to Fiſhes, in the 
gelatinous nature of theſe juices, Like all the Amplli lia, it 
15 of an intermediate nature between Quadrupeds and F 
though in its qualities approaching more to. the latter, 
told you that, for want of other principles, I determined 
the alkaleſoeney of animal ſubſtances from the quantity of 
volatile ſalt they afford, The Viper, as affording leis of 
hy conclude to be leſs alkaleſcent than Quadrupeds or 
ir — Taba 
As in Natural Hiſtory we obferve one kind im 
degrees paſling into another, ſo here the Amplibi connect 
the Quadrupeds and Fiſhes, Of theſe the Reptiles, on the 
one hand, approaching to Quadrupeds z while the Serpentes, 
on the other, come nearer to the Fiſhes, 'There is ſtill 
another order of the Amphibia, viz, the Nantes, the ſame 
which formerly went under the name of the Cartilaginous | 
= Fiſhes, I have marked three of theſe at the end of the 
55 Fiſhes, wiz. the Petromyzon, or Lamprey ; the Rara batis, 
or Thornback ; in Scots, Scate ; and the Aecipenſer Sturio, 
or Sturgeon. There are two or three more genera belonging 
to this order; and the Squalus, or Shark kind, is ſometimes 
= uſcd in food. I ſaid they were formerly claſſed with the 
. Fiſhes ; but Linnæus, conſidering that in their Kin, lun 
organs of generation, and that in their being viviparous, c. 
they approached to the Amphibia, has very properly ranked 
them in this claſs. With reſpect, however, to'their qus- 
lities as food, they are little different from the Fiſhes | 
though indeed I ſhould ſuppoſe they approached to the other 
| Amphibia, They afford a more gelatinous food than any of . 
the Quadrupeds, or Amphibia, and probably are more nu. 
tritious. As to their alkaleſcency, from the quantity of 
volatile falt they afford, I conclude they are leſs alkaleſcent 
than the animals above-mentioned, and more fo than the 


Fiſhes, | : 
Alter ſaying ſomewhat on the QUuapruPEDs, BirDs, 


and AurHIRIA, I come to the Fisk kind, I have only ſet 
5 1 1 we, down 


J - 
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down. thoſe which are commonly uſed, thou gh. i in En land 
Bu more may be uſed, The firſt of theſe | in the Au- 
ks is the Canus of the Salmo, of which there are ſix 


ſpecies. ; Salmo rn the common Salmon; ;, Salmo trutta, 


44 „„ 


Aker Mgt follows in the drones another genus, the 
yprinus, of which eight are mentioned; Cyprinus barbus, 


the Barbel; Carpio, the Carp; Gobio, the Gudgeon; Tinca, 


the Nee 30 Cæplalut, the Chubb; Rutilus, the Roch; 


Alburnus, the Bleak; Brama, the Bream. After theſe i 


mentioned the genus. of the Perca, of which the Perca 
fluviatilis,. or common Perch. After this comes again the 
adus, of which ſix are mentioned, Ægleſinut, Haddock ; 
ane Whiting ; 3 Morhua, a Cod; Molva, Ling, 
Virens, in Scotland, Greenback ; Cullarias, in Scotland, 
the Codling g. 
After theſe is t. Cyclopterus lumpus, the Lump Fiſh, or Sea 
Owl; 1n Scots, the Cocl. Paddle.” Next to this 8 in 
order the Seomber Scombrus, the Mackerel; Scomber 7. hynnus, 
the Tunny, or Spaniſh Mackerel; Tri la cuculus, the Red 


Gurnard; .Mugil, the Mullet ; and Eſex Lucius, the Pike, 
Fs 


arengus, the Herring ; which I do not kflow if the Pilcher 

the ſame; ſpecies ; ; Sprattus, the Sprat ; in Scots, the Gar- 
vey; Eneraficolus,, the Anchov : Alfa, the Shad. After 
the foregoing are ſet down the Plenronees, of which five are 
marked; F ſeſut, the common Flounder ;' Selza, the Soal ; 
. the Plaiſe; Maximus, the Turbot; Hypogloſus, 


the olibut, In England, what is called the . Is 
N55 Scotland the Turbot, et & contraric, 


1 we. come to the Amphibia Nantes, which were 


1 laced here as formerly ranked among the Cartilaginous | 


iſnes, are ſet down Ammodytes, the Sand Eel z Mur æna 
| Anguilla, the Common Eel; Mur æna Conger, the Sea Eel; 


and by — as N an egg eee the 
Sea Wolf | 74 1 


e Redware, though of this I am not certain, 


x heſe come the Clupea, 'of which four are ſet. , Clupea 
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Their texture is generally more tender than that of Fleſh, 
and they ed 

to their folution, after all, the matter does not ſeem deter- 
mined ; for from Geoffroy's experiments it appears, that they 
give leſs ſoluble matter out of the body than Fleſh, It is 
however very probable, that the powers of our ſtomach, the 


power we can apply out of the body; and, ſo far as we 
are able to judge, they are of more eaſy ſolution than Fleſh 


Meats. | Broths, however, of Fiſhes do not form into a 


jelly, though there is ſomewhat gluey and viſeid, which, 
like the young meats, makes them long retained in the 
ſtomach; yet, after all, I do not find, that even in this 
caſe of their longer retention and difficult perfpirability, that 
by ruminant men, if I may ſo call them, they are fo often 
brought up as other foods, | 

The alkaleſcency of Fiſhes ſeems leſs than that of Meats, 


their putrefaction being ſlower, and their yield of volatile 


alkali leſs. There is in the ſolution of this food ſomething 
particular, which is not yet properly enquired into. We 
uſe oil or butter ſometimes, with our vegetable aliment, 
oftner with Meats, but more frequently ſtill, and in greater 


quantity, with Fiſhes. This certainly, if properly under- 
ſtood, would throw ſome. light on ſolution of this aliment, 


as it ſeems to be f rule followed from ſome inſtigation of 
inſtinct, rather than precept of teaſon. I formerly ſpoke of 
the ſtimulus given to the ſtomach by the alkaleſcency of 
Meats, which, at the ſame time, I told you might be pro- 
duced by viſcidity and long retention there. In the Fiſh 
kind this is more remarkable, they being a very ſhort time 
in the ſtomach before they produce heat, fever, thirſt, and 
_ ſometimes effloreſcences over the whole ſurface of the 


You will eaſily ſee, from the difficulty of giving the ge- 
neral qualities of Fifhes, how little you can expect to be 
ſaid on particulars. _ „ | 


In order to the underſtanding the qualities of Fiſhes, they 
have been conſidered as differing in being River or Sea Fiſh, 


Saxatiles or Limoſæ, i, e. thoſe living in gravelly bottoms, or 


ſuch as, like the Lamprey, lie at the bottom, in the mud, &Fc. 


But in neither af theſe diviſions do I find any certain foun- | 


dation 


have nothing of à fibrous ſtructure, With reſpe& . 


— 


: ; 
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dation for aſcertaining the difference of Fiſhes as aliment. 
Dr. Cheyne was extremely fond of the diſtinction by Co- 10 
four, the White being ſuppoſed leſs ſtimulant, and os Reg 
more ſo. In Birds and Quadrupeds this, indeed, will 
Hold; but there are, except the Salmon, few Fiſhes but 
what are of white colour, ſo that this diſtinction will go but 
a little way. As we found a difference in other aliment from 
à difference of food, the ſame would ſeem to take place in 
Fiſhes, all of whom are moſtly carnivorous ; nor does any 
difference in the kind of animals they eat ſeem to make any 
difference in their qualities: The Perch, e. g. who eats We 
mites, fiſhes, inſects indifferently, and all of them rapa- 
cCiouſly, and indeed, beſides, water fowl, Ec. is not more 
"alkaleſcent than thoſe who liye on inſets alone, c. Nor 
indeed are they to be diſtinguiſhed entirely from their dif- 
ferent genera, though that indeed comes neareſt the truth 
ne any other of the diſtinQions, me we 4560 papbe to the 


; Particular gener, 
: 8 A 1. M ©: N, 


4 Moſt of this genus are fluviatiles, or e. of | a tender 
- ſubſtance, ſufficiently ſucculent and nouriſhing. They are 
alſo alkaleſcent and heating, and effloreſcences, Sc. are as 
frequent from them as any other fiſh, The red kind are of 
a higher reliſh and alkaleſcency, the white are ſoft and gela- 
tinoùs. Here I may obſerye, that Linnæus ſeems to have 
forgot what are called our Salmon Trout, which are un- 
doũbtedly more ſtimulatin ng and n and leſs Sela. 
Pons FO thoſe of the white kind. 


CYPRINUS. 


= : This genus is of greater variety than the. former, dies, 
= and leſs tendinous, leſs ſapid and heating, a and bun the 
#8 fiſhes of a nature little 3 5775 

To theſe in nature approaches the Pearch, which! is of 
firm texture, but tender ſubſtance, eaſily ſoluble, oo glu- 
tinous, heatings or remarkably ſtimulant. 


. 


x T. Heb 
1 Thee are Sea Fiſhes, and thoſe of them we are beſt a ac- 
= FA —— with are the Whiting, Haddock, and Cod. Theſe 


1 00 a n in tenderneſs, e and ſtimulus * 
; 7x "oy 
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the ſyſtem, the Cod being the firmeſt, moſt viſcid, and heat- 
ing of the three. e 

Fiſhes are often diſtinguiſhed. as being more or leſs 
{quamous, All thoſe we have mentioned are the ſcaly kind. 
The Amphibia and Eel kind have no ſcales. The Floun- 
der is intermediate betwixt the two. The ſquamous are 
| univerſally leſs glutinous than thoſe without ſcales, -eaſier 
= miſcible in the ſtomach, though leſs nutritious. Before the 
= ſquamous I ſet down _ FWW 


CYCLOPTERUS LUMPUS. _ 
The Lumpus Fiſh is remarkably glutinous, without 
ſcales, approaching in quality to the Eel, and rem arkably 


WE nutritious to them who uſe it. The Mackerel is a drier ſub- 


ſtance and leſs nutritious ; the U mentioned here in- 
advertently, as it is only known in the Mediterranean, and 


5 is there ſaid to be more ſucculent and nutritious than the 


common Mackerel. _ 


TRIGLA CUCULUS, RED GURNARD./ 


This is a remarkable ſapid Fiſh, of the white kind, ſaid 
to be conſiderably nutritious, and much valued in thoſe 
places where it joinfly, © 5 © i TT 0 On 


| MUGIL, MULLET. + 
I am not certain if our Mullet be the Magi of the Ro- 


mans. It certainly has not the exquiſite reliſh for which 


they valued theirs, and ſeems to me to be of a middle. be- 
tween the Carp and Haddock, leſs dry than the one, and 
more ſucculent than the other. It is ſufficiently ſoluble and 
- nutritious. 3 e 3 


E SOX LUCIUS, the PIK E. 5 
This, though rapacious and carnivorous, is yet a dry, 
little oily and little alkaleſcent food, and one of the leaſt 
heating of any we take in. We muſt ſuppoſe, then, con- 
ſidering theſe qualities of this fiſh, that there is ſomewhat 
peculiar in their ceconomy which gives riſe to them. | 


E 8. U P E A. ot oe I 


- All this genus, comprehending the Herring, Ec. — of 


an oily, ſucculent, nptritious nature, in their heating qua - 


lity 
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lity bein next to the Salmon, quiekening the pulſe to 4 


_ .-PLEURONECTES, the FLOUNDER KIND. 


This genus comprehends ſeveral ſpecies: They are all | 


of a tender, oily, ſucculent nature, more glutinous than 
the preceding, but leſs ſo than the following. They are 
ſet down according to their qualities, the Ha and 
Soal mere tender, the Turbot and Holybut more gluti- 


Some here are without /quame, much of the ſame qua- 

lity with the Viper, viſcid, nutritious, and difficultly per- 
ſpirable; by long retention in the . ſtomach, heating and 
oppreſſive. As to the different ſpecies, I am not in a con- 


certain the difference. 
FNSECTA 


This is a claſs little thought of as food. In ſome coun- 
tries the Locuſts and Graſshoppers are uſed as food. I can 
ſay nothing of the Graſshopper, but that it approaches in 
nature to the Shrimp. The whole of the Crab kind, al. 
though different in their claſs, approach in their quality to 
the Fiſhes in not being eaſily diſſolved by decoction, to the 
 Amplibia in giving a jellied broth, and again to the Fiſhes 
in ſtimulating the ſyſtem. They afford little volatile alkali, 
and to ſome are a very peculiar ſimulus, producing heat, 
anxiety, and fever. The three mentioned in the Catalogue 
are, * Pagurus, the Crab; Cancer Gammarus, the 
Shrimp ; Cancer Squilla, the Lobſter, 9157 2 
e e. 


* 


Theſe were formerly confounded partly with the Fiſhes; 
for the reaſons of claſſing them ſeparately, vide Linnæus, 


vol. I. Sy/tema Naturæ. They are of five orders, two only 
of which are uſed as aliment, the Molluſca and Teſfaced. 


Of the Molluſca, the firſt ſpecies in the Catalogue is the 


Sepia Loligo, in Scotland, the Stocking Fiſn; in England, 
the Ink Fiſh, With regard to its qualities, it has none but 
what is common to it with the reſt of the Vermet, Of the 
Teflacea 1 have only ſet down ſuch as are found on our 
ores, and give for them Linnæus's trivial names. _ 


| : are with very great difficulty expelled, 
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| the Sepia, I have ſet down eleven of the Vermes, viz. Patella 

vulgata, Limpet, Papſhell; Helix Pomatia, the Garden 
Snail ; Buccinum undatum, the Welk; in Scotland, the 
Bakky ; Turbo littoreus, Periwinkle ; in he; of Scotland; 
the Black Welk; the Razor, in England; Cardium edule, 
the Cockle; Cardium echinatum, prickly Cockle ;, Venus 
Chione, Gawky, in Scotland; Oſtrea maxima, Scallop; 
Clam, in Scotland; O/trea edulis, common Oyſter ; My- 
talus edulis, common Muſcle. "Y W 


The qualties of the whole of the Vermes is neatly the 


ſame, They are of a more tender texture than any other 
Animal Food, and thus would ſeem to be bf very eaſy ſolu- 
tion. But they afford, perhaps, the moſt viſcid gluten of 
any of the Animal Foods, by this means affect the mixture 
in the ſtomach, and more the e by which they 
. By this means they 
are among the nouriſhing of Animal Foods; and though as 
Animal Subſtances they are alkaleſcent, yet they are among 
the leaſt ſo, and leaſt heating to the ſyſtem. 
Sepia loligo & Solen filiqua, or Spout, appear to poſſeſs 
nothing but the common qualities of the Vermop. 
Ihe four firſt mentioned of the Teftacea, are Univalves, and 
the animal inhabiting them of the ſame genus; the laſt four 
are Bivalves, and the animal inhabiting them of the ſame ge» 
nus, in all called, by Naturaliſts, Tethys; fo that really we 
have only two animals to treat of.” With regard to the Snail, | 
it has the general qualities of the Worms in a high degree, of 
a tender texture, eaſily ſoluble, but viſcid and imperſpirable.- 
The Garden Snail is not known here as food, but in ſome 
of the ſouthern countries it is reckoned a delicacy, and very 
nouriſhing food. Our own Snails are | ſometimes boiled in 
milk, and employed as a medicine in hectie caſes, and 1 
myſelf have ſeen remarkable advantage from them where 
there were no ulcerations, they ſoonrecruiting the emaciated 
habit; but in caſe of ulcerations, theſe, as well as all other 
animal food, are very improper. A remarkable inſtance of 
the nutritious quality of Snails appears in the famine, which 
happened in this country about ſixty years ago, of two girls 
being found to. be remarkably nouriſhed -from Snails alone, 
Pong, of the poorer ſort were meagre and half. 


1 


With regard to the other genera, they are more commonly 

employed, but ſeem to be leſs tender, and therefore, per- 
haps, leſs nutritious. e e 
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Of the Bivalves, the moſt common is the common Oyſter: 


It is among the few Animal Foods we take in raw, and in 


that ſtate can be taken in much en. oe proportion, and more 
eafily digeſted, than when dreſſed. Keil and SanQtorius 
both agree in calling it a food of flow perſpirability. Keil 
fays it retards perſpiration of other food; but this I conſeſt 
I do not underſtand. On this account they are nutritious, 
; wh though long retained, as little heating as any to the 

em. : | kN 


The reſt of the Bivatves are lefs ſoluble and tender; ſome f 


of them are ſaid to be ſomewhat poiſonous, as the Muſcle 
and Limpet, but in what part of them this reſides I cannot 
tell; ſomething, however, is always rejectec. 


E GGS of BIRDS. 


T Theſe might have been ſet down after the Birds, but, FT) 


they are ſomewhat analogous to the laſt mentioned food, 1 
have placed them here. It is obvious, from their nature 
and uſe in the nouriſhment of the fetus, that they contain 
a larger proportion of pure nutriment than any other aliment, 
as they give no feces; for every other kind of animal food 
has ſome of its juices gone farther to putrefaction than the 
albumen which is extracted in our ſtomach, which are depo- 
- ited in that form. After all, Eggs are not of eaſy digeſtion, 
and, from the proportion of nouriſhment they afford, can- 
not be taken in large quantity. Whether the difficulty 

pf digeſtion in Eggs reſides naturally in the viſcidity of 
the albumen, or in the coagulated ſtate in which we take it 
in, is a queſtion; it ſeems at leaſt to be increaſed by coagu- 
lation, as the hardeſt Egg is moſt difficult of digeſtion. 1 
do not think the inſolubility reſides in the Volk, as ſome 
have ſuppoſed, for I have known perſons reje& the White, 
and live on the Volk entirely, which is of different qua- 
lities, and deſigned for an after-food. I have already men- 
tioned the inſolubility of the albumen oui out of the body, 
by heat, c. and ſaid it could only depend on fermentation. 
Eggs approach to the Vermes in viſcidity and difficult perſpi- 
rability ; they are leſs alkaleſcent than Fleſh, ſome of whoſe 
Juices have always proceeded too far. A proof of the little 
alkaleſcency of Eggs, is fiom their being the Animal Food 
leaſt apt to pall. Some have ſuppoſed bad qualities, but 


I know no inſtance of any; They are ſometimes noxious. 
SS Te = ES. © 
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to certain perſons, but this we muſt explain from an idioſyn- 


I is Al cat Secu on the fee L.Ohdh- 
next go on to conſider Medicines, but, before that, ſhall” 
recapitulate a little what has been ſaid on the ſubject of 
Aliment. From the whole you will perceive, that Aliment 
is divided into Vegetable and Animal, and that Milk is of, 
an intermediate nature between both, -aceſcent as the vege- 
table, but not liable to its noxious aceſcency; nouriſhing as 
the Animal, though not liable to its noxious alkaleſcency. 
The aceſcent Vegetable Aliment ſeems abſolutely neceſſary 
to the human œconomy, and t here are none of the human 
ſpecies but what employ it. How far we could diſpenſe 
with Animal Food is uncertain ; it ſeems rather uſeful than 
neceſſary, in order to give great ſtrength, and for ſubſiſtence/ 
and long duration of life little proper. Farther, the Vege- 
= table Aliment. is never hurtful, except in the prime vie, and 
= in theſe only of the diſeaſed: Its effects never appear. in thæ 
= blood-veſſels. - On the contrary, Animal Food, which is 
= more nouriſhing, eaſily goes to exceſs, and expoſes to dan- 
ger, readily, by its alkaleſcency, laying the foundation of 
diſeaſes, and, as well as its other qualities, e. g. corpulency, 
obeſity, and putreſcent acrimon ng 4 3 


> 
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© EPFECTS of ALIMENT on the MIND... 
It is plain the delicacy. of feeling, livelineſs of -imagina- - 
tion, quickneſs of apprehenſion, and acuteneſs of judgment 
== more frequently accompany a weak ſtate of the body. True 
= it is, indeed, that the ſame ſtate is liable to ym © fluc- 
tuation and doubt, while the ſtrong have that ſteadineſs of 
judgment, and firmneſs of purpoſe which are proper for the 
higher and more active ſcenes of life. The moſt valuable 
tate of the Mind, however, appears to reſide in ſomewhat 
leſs firmneſs and vigour of body. Vegetable Aliment, as 
never over-diſtending the veſſels, or loading the ſyſtem, never 
interrupts the ſtronger motions of the Mind, while the heat, 
fulneſs, and weight ef Animal Food is an enemy to its 
vigorous efforts. 'Temperance, then, does not ſo much 
conſiſt in the quantity, = that always will be regulated by 
our appetite, as in the quality, viz. a large proportion of 
Vegetable Aliment. So much in general. Vegetable Ali- 
ment conſiſts of ſugar and oil, both ſeparately nutritious, 
but in that ſtate liable to diſadvantages. Sugar is of diffi- 
cult aſſimilation, eſpecially if its acid is evolved; as _ 
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like the recent fruits, it will be a proper ſubje& for the 
vinous fermentation. Oil is more difficultly mixed, and 

oily foods more ſo in proportion, as that is more ſeparate. 

; The Farinacea, where the oil and ſugar are intimately 

dlended, are the moſt perfect of Vegetable Aliment, and of 

theſe the Cerealia, as you will now eaſily know from their 

Fü BRETT, VVV 

- Animal Food differs in alkaleſcency and viſcidity. The 

 Quadrupeds and Birds are the moſt alkaleſcent, the Fiſhes 

and Vermes the moſt viſcid. Alkaleſcency ſeems to depend 

on the heat of the Animal. The Quadrupeds and Birds 
have the greateſt heat, the Fiſhes and Worms leaſt. A far. 

ther proof of the leſs alkaleſcency of Fiſhes is, that with 
Animal Food we are conftantly led by inſtinct to take in 
Vegetable Aliment. The fame inſtin@ has never led us to 
take it in wuh Fiſhes. For experiment ſake, I have ſome- 
times taken Apples along with Fiſh, and found them to 
diſturd digeſtion. The fleſn of Quadrupeds and Fiſhes is, 
on accounit of its alkaleſcency, more” eaſily diſſolved, and 
ſooner aſſimilated inte blood, giving eaſieſt 'nouriſhment and 
ſtrength while on the ſame account it is wiſely ordained 
ſhat it is ſooner expelled; Fiſhes and Worms, on account 
of their viſcidity, are more difficultly diſſolved and aſſimi- 

lated, retained longer in the ſyſtem, and only heating from 
their retention, and thus even accumulating the fluids, and 
affording nouriſnment to the ſolid parte. 
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- H AVING finiſhed the ſubject of Aliments, I proceed 

1 in the next place. to conſider, Medicines. As intro- 
ductory to this, I think it neceſſary to tell vom the manmer 
o inveſtigating their virtues, _ As the foundation of What 
= have to ſay on this, 1 ſhall take the following Canon from 
Linnæus, in his Materia Medica: Syſtemate, Qualitate, et 


* 


— 
1 
<. 


What he here applies to Vegetables, will, in fomeVmea« - 

ſure, ſuit the other Kingdoms. The two firſt qualities he 
explains more fully in his Philoſophia Botanica, where he 
= employs the terms Fructi ficatiom, which is the ſame with the 


term Syſtem; for, according to the fructification, are plants 


ſyſtematically. diſpoſed. In giving the qualities af Aliment, 
T have often. alluded to its place in Natural Hiſtory, and 

ſhall be obliged hereafter to do fo more in giving the qua- 
lities of Medicine. This, method of inveſtigating the vir - 
tues from the Botanical Diviſions, was long ſince ſtarted by 

Hoffman, in his treatiſe De compendioſo met liado, £3 c. and 
before him by our countryman Dr, Blair, inthe ih- 
phical Tranſa ions, Ce. The Botanical Rules are, howe 


erer, far from being general but, as far as they go, they ſerve 
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very well for analogy and it is on this account we:ſhall:: - 
often * 1 them. ety . u can be ac 
quainted with theſe Rules, it will be neceſſary to give you! 
ap e el Method laeet rt logs 

Method in Natural Hiſtory. in general, is that by which a 
production of Nature being preſented, we can proceed to 
know how it can be diſtinguiſhed from all other productos 
of Nature, and the name by which Mritert have diſtin- 


guiſhed it, in order that, by this means, we may arrive ata 


4 knowledge of its nature, qualities, and vittues. This is 
done by collecting natural productions into ig | 
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123 LECTURES ON THE 
Claſſes, Orders, Genera, and Species, As to the firſt diyi- 


fion, if a ſubje& were preſented to me, in which I could 


_ obſerve no proper organization, no difference between the 
containing and contained parties, I would conclude it to be 
of the Mineral or Foſſile Kingdom. A Follile alſo has no ap- 
pearance of the vita multiplicata, or power of propagating its 
like. But if there be a difference between the containing 
and contained parts, and if it had the power of multiplying 
- itſelf, I conclude it is either of the Animal or Vegetable King- 
dem. Again, to diſtinguiſh theſe, if I find the ſubje& 
fixed, or, when moved, to have no locomotive power, or 
arbitrary means of moving itſelf, I conclude our ſubje& to 
be Vegetable; for Animals are organized bodies, endued 
with vita multiplicata and a locomotive power, or, if fixed, 
have the arbitrary power of moving their parts, Theſe are 


the largeſt collections, and are called KI N GDOMs. 


Each of theſe is again ſubdivided into Claſſes, &c. In 


order to give a notion of theſe, it will be eaſieſt to take ex- 
amples from the Animal Kingdom; as with that you muſt, 


in ſome meaſure, be already acquainted. The Animal 
Kingdom is divided into fix Claſſes. Linnzus. has firſt at- 


tempted a diviſion of them into three; from the ſtructure 


of their heart, and the heat. and colour of the blood. The 
firſt have a heart of two ventricles, and two auricles, anda 


warm red blood; the ſecond have a heart of one ventricle, 


and one auricle, with a cold red blood; the third have a 
heart of one auricle, and one ventricle, with a cold white 
blood, or as Linnæus calls it, ſaniet. If we were to ex- 


amine theſe ſtrictly, I believe they would not anſwer ſo well; 
ſo I rather chuſe to take the fix ſubdiviſions; viz. Mamma- 


lia, Aves, Amplibia, Piſces, Inſedla, Vermes. 


r. The Mammalia have a heart with two auricles, and 
two ventricles, with a warm red blood, are neceſſarily 


breathing, having their reſpiration alternate, ſucceeding in a 


ſhort time; maxille incumbentes, orjaws laid horizontally on 
each other, in oppoſition to thoſe Which open laterally, and 


theſe jaws always covered; penis ry; or the parts of 


generation of the male entering the female, who is always 
viyiparous, provided with breaſts, and ſuckles her young. 
2. Aves, ſame heart and reſpiration as the Mammalia; 
maxillz incumbentes, but not covered, exſertæ, or having the 
maxiilæ ſtretched, without the parts of the head; edentulz, 
or without teeth; the male, tao, enters tlie female, but are 
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MAT ERIA MEDICA 129 
without external teſticles. Their females are oviparous, and 
have their eggs covered with a calcarious cruſt. The whole 
of them are always covered with feathers, and Have only two 
feet. I ſhall give the reaſon why I did not uſe this in the 


Aiſtin tion of the Mammalia, vis, that it did not ſuit to all 
of them ; ſome having, and ſome wanting, four feet. 


3. Amphibia, have a heart of one ventricle, and ene 
auficle, with a cold red blood. There is ſome doubt with 
regard to the univerſality of diſtinguiſhing them by one 
auricle, and one ventricle; but the exceptions are not cer- 
tan. When I ſay a cold, I mean one not much warmer 


than the ſurrounding medium, whether that be air or water. 


They have lungs with which they breathe arbitrarily ; they 
agree with the two former in maxille incumbentes ; they have. 
two peniſes : The females are generally oviparous, though 
not always ſo; when they are, their ova ate covered only 


with a membrane. Their teguments are neither hairs 


nor feathers. Their feet are too various to be character- 

4. Hſbes; one auricle, and one ventricle, with the ſame 
blood as the Amphibia, They differ from the three former, 
in not being breathing animals; but inſtead of lungs are 
provided with bronchiz, which alternately take in and let 
out water, inſtead of air. They have maxille incumbentes, 
no penis, all are oviparous, and their eggs are ſaid to want 
an albumen ; a fact which I am very averſe to believe. As 
to their tegmenta, their ſkin is univerſally covered with ſcales, 


| and they: have fins with which they {wim. a I 


5. Inſecta; heart with one auricle and one ventricle, 


hardly a coloured fluid for blood. As to their reſpiration it 
is uncertain; they have no lungs, but are ſuppoſed to have 


ſomewhat analogous to them, maxille Iaterales, penis intrans z 


they are generally oviparous, whether univerſally. is yet 
undetermined. I believe they are not. As to teguments, 
they are covered with a hard ſhelly ſubſtance, cataphrafa, 


or coat of mail, They are diſtinguiſhed from all the other 


Claſſes by their Antennæ, i. e. horns, or feelers, for dire&ing 


For: way, Cc. but, indeed we are not at all. certain of | 
their uſe. „„ ; 


6. Vermeg, Theſe have a heart with one ventricle; and 
one auricle, e. frigida. With regard to their reſpiration 8 
nothing is determined, as they appear to have nothing ana- 
logous to it. As to their jaws they are various. As to 


= their /egmentg they are never covered with ſhells; ſometimes, 


indeed, 
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indeed, they have a calcarious covering, ſeparable from 
bor body, and diſtin from it; they have neither feet not 
n. 
This is a einen of our method of diſtinguiſhing | into 
| 3 Theſe Claſſes are divided into Orders. Of 
Orgers we ſhall give you an example in the Mammalia 
"Of the Mummalia there are eight orders. The firſt 
Order is, ſo many of Quadrupeds, and others which are 
not, but inſtead of feet they have fins with which they ſwim, 
and are inhabitants of the water: They have the other 
general qualities of the Mammalia. Theſe make a diſtind 
Order, the Cete. The Quadrupeds are divided into the 
other ſeven Orders, according to the ſtate of their teeth, 
1. Thoſe which have no fore teeth below or above, are called 
Bruta. Thoſe which have them below and not above, are 
the Pecora. Thoſe which have only two fore teeth above 
and below, without laniary, are called Glires, &c. &. 
But to take them in the order which Linnæus has placed 
them: 1. Primates have four upper teeth, ſingle can, or 
laniary. 2. Bruta have no fore teeth above er below. +, 
Feræ have fore teeth both above and below; ſix above, and 
all of them acute and ſharp, with ſingle canini. 4. Beſſic; 
5 theſe have always more than one canine tooth in each' jaw, 
The Glires we have mentioned already; as alſo, 6. The 
Preota. 9 — The Belluæ have ſeveral fore Teeth, , which are 
blunted Ai obrufe.” ns 
After the Orders, the next divinon is into rer 00 
which I ſhall give you an example in the Pecora, with which 
you are beſt acquainted. The ordinal character was taken 
from the teeth, Ec. the generical characters are taken from 
the horns. The Pecora comprehends ſix Genera, the came, 
the Muſk Deer, the Sheep, the Ox, the Stag, and Goat. 
The two firſt have no horns; the four laſt are horned. The 
Stag has ſofid horns without à hollow, branching backwards; 
3 other three have their horns hollowed, and are diſtin 
© guiſhed by the direction of theſe "horns. "The cow kind 
Have their horns turned forwards, (porrefa) &c. Vit 
 Linnai Syftema Nature, vol. i. Laftly, the Genera are divided 
into ſpecies, which are individuals which Nature has'created, 
Of theſe 1 ſhall give you an example in the Camel. The 
Whole ſpecies is not known. Four are mentioned by Lin- 
neus: The Camel, Dromedary, Glama, and Pacos. The 
Camel has only one 42 , the Dromedary 25 the 2 
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has no ſuch bunch on the back, but one on the breaſt; the 


Pacos has no ſuch tophy, or bunches at all, and is more 
diſtinctly covered with wool, Now to go backwards, and 
give an example of the whole. Suppoſe an unknown animal, 


e. g. the Pacos, was preſented. From its four feet we reduce 
it to the claſs of the Mammalia, from having nd teeth in the 
upper jaw, we trace it to the Order of the Petora, from 
having no horns, we range it in the firſt or ſecond Genus of 


thoſe, we determine it to the firſt of theſe, from its having 


more than one /aniarius, or canine tooth, and laſtly, from 


its being without fephi, and more diſtinctly covered with 
wool; we bring it to the Pacos, the fourth ſpecies of the 


Camel. When we have thus got its name, we look into 
books, and find its nature, hiſtory and qualities. Lou ſee 
then, how uſeful and neceſſary, although ſeemingly labo- 
rious, this method of Natural Hiſtory is. From What I 
have ſaid, you will underſtand what I mean by deducing the 


virtues of * Medicines, from the place they have in Natural 


Hiſtory ; although to confirm you in it, mote: practice will 


We have now ſpoken of Kingdoms, Claſſes, Orders, 


Genera, and Species. This laſt is divided into F arteries. 


That is a Variety where the differences or marks by which 


it is known are not inherent in the ſubje&, but depend on 
the ſoil, climate, Fe. This takes place in the Animal 


Kingdom, but is much more remarkable in the Vegetable. 
In the laſt a variety is diſtinguiſhed in this, way, ug. if the 


ſeed put into the ground does not propagate the ſame variety, 
but comes up agreeing with the ſpecies. Now to go on 
with this ſubject a little further, I muſt inform you, the 
Method in Natural Hiſtory is far from being perfect: For 


many diſputes ſubſiſt among Naturaliſts, about the Claſſes 
and Orders to which ſubjects ought to be reduced. This 


depends on the characters aſſumed for arranging them at 
firſt; e. g. If I were to give flying as the fundamental cha- 


raQteriſtic of a bird, this would not be perfect, becauſe 


there are flying Amphibia, & c. We much better than with 
Linnæus fix the character from the feathers; legs, Sc. In 


the firſt method the Bat would be ranked among the Birds: 
But when we find that it has four feet, is viviparous, Ac. it 
is properly placed among the Quadrupeds; Diſputes of this 


kind have often occured, and Linnæus himfelf is an ex- 


ample of this. Formerly, e. g. the Cote was ranked among 
the Fiſhes, as an inhabitant of the water, Oe. but now, 


K 2 Linnæus 


Linnæus conſidering, that, excepting in this reſpeQ, it 
agreed entirely with the Mammalia, he has very properly 
ranked it among them; in which opinion Ray long ago 
agreed with him. In ſhort, if we aſſume as the fundamen- 
tal character of Fiſnhes, that they are inhabitants of the 


water, we ſhall take in many amplibia, worms, c. into the 


ſame Order. We muſt have regard to other qualities, as 


the ſtructure of the heart, c. before mentioned. - -_ 


: On 


There till. ſubſiſt many ſuch diſputes: among Nat mi, 
with regard to every one of the diviſions I ſpoke of; e. g. 
Klein, of Dantzick, divides Animals according to their 


claws, while Linnæus's diviſion, you know, is accordi 


to the teeth. The Camel, with Linnæus, is in the Order 
of the Fecora; with Klein among the Animals of two claws, 


-Linnzus very properly ranked the Camel with the Pecora, 


for beſides the external ſtructure, it agrees with the reſt of 
its rank in the internal, viz. ſtomach, Ec. whereas merely 


on account of agreement in claws, by Klein it is ranked 


among animals, otherwiſe eſſentially different. This leads 


- You to underſtand the difference between natural and artifi- 
cial Order in Natural Hiſtory. That method is artificial, 


which brings together Claſſes, Ic. merely from one ſingle 
arbitrary mark, or one that ſeemed moſt convenient in 
diſtributing theſe Claſſes, Cc. That method natural, which 
brings into Claſſes, c. ſuch ſubjects as have the greateſt 
a of marks or chara&ers-in;common. The artificial 
method, although ſometimes it may more eaſily enable us to 
_ diſtinguiſh+ geriera, is yet, on the whole, very. . troubleſome 


and Confounding; and univerſally, the method which tin 


Natural Hiſtory is moſt natural, will be in practice of the 
- eaſieſt application; for beſides collecting ſubſtances, which 
agree in external marks, it places together thoſe whoſe inter- 


nal properties are in common. There are few ſyſtems where 


we can preſetve the natural method. The Mammalia of 


Linnæus is a very natural Claſs as indeed moſt of his 
Claſſes are; but of this Claſs there are no natural orders, 


but the Pecora and Cete. The Fere are nearly fo, but all 


the reſt. are artificial diſtributions ; e. g. in the Primates, 
 *which- order comprehends Man, the Monkey is properly 
enough ſet down; for, beſides having four teeth above, c. 
it reſembles in other internal properties; but the addition 
of the Bat, which agrees with the reſt of the order only by 
its teeth, is certainly very unnatural. In his other Orders, 


the ſame difficulty is often found, to which only the ſubjeR 
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of Quadrupeds, by attempting to reduce them to a few 
| Orders (in which, indeed, he is much to be commended} 
he is perpetually expoſed. Other examples will occur to 

you, upon looking into the ſyſtem, as in placing the Horſe 
in the ſame genus with the Hippopotamus, merely on account 
of its teeth; % 7 85 3 
To apply all this to our preſent purpoſe, which was in 
giving this ſketch of Method in Natural Hiſtory, chiefly to 
make you underſtand the difference between natural and 
artificial mei ne OO 
Vegetables, in the ſame” manner as Animals, are divided 
into Claſſes, Se, InTevery botanical method care has been 
taken to aſſume a naturatFone; but in none has it yet been 
perfectly obtained: And plants of diſſimilar qualities in 
nature are often aſſociated together, merely lege ſoftematis as 
they ſpeak. The inveſtigation of the virtues of plants, 
from the ſyſtem, is thus ſpoke of by Linnæus, in his Pflo- 
ſophia Botanica. Plante que genera conveniunt virtute etiam 
conveniunt, que in ordine naturali conveniunt virtute proprius 
accedunt, que claſſe naturali conventunt 'virtutibus quidam modo 
congruunt, This rule is more exact as you advance to the 
| loweſt diſtributions, for in Nature there is no diſtribution 
certain, but that of ſpecies; even thoſe of genera are much 
more artificial; and the higher you ariſe always more ſo; 
and for the application of this rule, as you fee Linnzus has 
carefully marked, you muſt alone have recource to the naturat 
diviſions: He has given theſe, independent of his Claſfes, Ge. 
in his Pfiloſophia Botanica, in what he calls his Fragmenta 
0 Methodi Naturalis. For our purpoſe, then, you'ing only 
= fudy Natural Hiſtory in this way, and you may always 
0 allow, I mean moſtly, that thoſe ſubſtances, which are 
in the ſame natural order, are ſomewhat of correſponding 
viren, 0 Le G60 CRIES ß“ as 
Thus Jalap, Mechoacan, & c. are very properly ranged 
together. - In looking over Linnzus's liſt, I find the majo- 
rity he puts together are of the ſame virtues, and perhaps 
ſhould*find ſtill more, if they were all employed in medicine, 
But often there are exceptions, and Linnzus ranges ſeveral, 
not without doubt, or punctum interrogandi? So much may. 
be ſaid in favour of the general rule. But although as an 
analogy it will ſerve to direct in the beginning of ſtudy, yet 
afterwards, on applying it to particular purpoſes, it is found 
to be fallacious; ſo that always we ſhould be on our guard 
in uſing it. Cinnamon, Camphire, and Benzoin are ranged 


4 g 


cularly. 
There is 


# 


| tons, Thus Rice and Rye, both of them bland nutritious 
77 ie rh 24M 


29% 


_ * Moſt of the Sedums, are mild, but there, is one very acrid. 
Among the Cucumus, the Colocynth is by far the ſtrongeſt. , 
"+ Gf this the Bitter and Sweet Almond is an example; one of 
which is an innocent, mild ſubſtance, and very nutritious ; the 
- other to ſome animals, poiſonous. I 
t The Potatoe, which belongs to the Genu, Solanum, is another 
Inſtance of this kind; and perhaps the faite obſervation may be 
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ſubſtances, are exceptions to this rule. Rice muſt grow in 
| ſome meaſure in water; while the Rye delights in a dry foil. 
The Becabunga is a very mild plant, the Hyo/cyamus one of 
the moſt acrid; and yet the former grows in watery, the 
latter in dry ſituations. Even plants of the ſame genus, 
will, in the ſame ſoil, be very different; e. g. the Per/icaria 
mitis & urens, Upon the whole, this rule ſeems to have 
been taken from a'few obſervations, and thoſe chiefly on the 
order of the umbellati. enn two firſt loci mentioned, 
the ſiccus and ſucculentus, will apply beſt to the ſame plant, 
rowing in different ſoils,  'Thus an Aromatic in a dry foil 
is in the greateſt. perfection, while tranſplanted to a rich 
moiſt one, it loſes its fragrancy, and becomes inſipid. This 
does not apply ſo. well to other ſpecie. 
Another aphoriſm of Linnæus is ſtill more general: viz. 
Lafteſcentes plants communiter venenate ſunt. For my part, 
I have met with no exception, in this rule, and even thoſe 
which have the milky conſiſtence, though without the colour, 
generally agree with it. Linnæus himſelf gives ſome ex- 
ception: e. g. the Semiflaſculoſ@, an order of plants, which 
we had occaſion to mention as uſed in aliment. All theſe 
ive milky juices, but! are, however, no certain exceptions; 
fer ſeveral of the claſs are of deleterious qualities; and if 
thoſe we employed as food, were allowed to attain their full, 
rfection, they would probably be found of the ſame 
kind. It is on this account that we blanch them, or uſe 
them only when young. Linnæus, in a note, gives ano- 
ther exception, the Campanulate *, which in general are 
milder than the former; but as ſome of them are of dan- 
gerous qualities, the general rule ought ſtill to make us 
_ cautious concerning them, and all other lacteſcent plants, 
- which are unHnon to.... 
I now proceed to the inveſtigation of the virtues of plants, 
ex Qualitate, i. e. according to the taſte, ſmell, c. Lin- 
nzus, 1. Aphoriſm. here is, Inſipidæ et inodore vim medicanm 
vix exercent, This rule ſeems to be without any exception; 
and it is on this account, and not on any proper experience, 
that many plants are expunged from the Materia Medica 
as having no taſte or odour, which ſhould point out in them 
any active qualities; and moſt ſuch, I believe, are employed 
as aliment. His other general rule, Sapidiſſimæ et adorati/- 
| ſme maximam vim poſſident, I cannot admit ſo indiſ- 
ee tg Et” eee criminately; 


* Some of theſe enter into our food. - 
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Ec. is very different from the ſtupifying odour of Tobacco 
%%% ͤ ͤ% V a Y 
Upon the whole, very little of the medicinal powers ate 
to be determined from the odour. Some degree of it, indeed, 
may be determined from a very ſtrong one, though even that 

/ ⁰ Ä tr: ß 
Linnæus's other general rule, Sapidæ et ſuaveolentes bone 
ſunt; nauſtoſe et graveolentes venenatæ ſunt, will be found 
often to be falſe; nay, in many caſes, the reverſe. Thus, 
almoſt all the Lily kind, which are certainly ſuaveolentæ, 
: : 4 2 We ki TE F 6 3p * i 2, * . a are 
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are poiſonous, as alſo the Jaſmine; and on the other hand, 
the nauſeous and fœtid are often without any dangerous 
powers, While thoſe altogether inodorous often poſſeſs them, 

L innæus alſo pretends to ſay, that ſapida non agunt in nervos, 
nec olida in fibras muſculares, c. This depends on a nice, 
phyſiological diſtinction, and if, as I think, the moving 
fibres are continuations of the nerves, or at leaſt intimately 
affected by them, what acts upon the one, will certainly do 
ſo on ine US es Ls Rh, i 
L innæus's next aphoriſm, Ambroſiaca analeptica, Fragran- 
tia orgaſtica, Aromatica excitantia, Tetra ſtupefacientia, Nau- 


F iſa corroſiva, is very difficult to underſtand, and, were it 


neceſſary to comment upon it, might eaſily be ſhown to have 
little foundation in-nature.. mm. a ORD 
So much with regard to Smell, Taſte is of conſiderable 
more uſe than Smell in determining the virtues @ priori. 
Authors on this ſubject have generally ſtopt at generalities. - 
Linnæus is very imperfe& upon it. Our countryman, 
Abercrombie, has alſo touched on the ſame ſubje& z but 
from Sir John Floyer's Treatiſe, though at firſt attempted 
with imperfection, I find I am able to draw the moſt uſeful 
hints. Having then ſpoken on the ſubje& of Syſtem and 
Quality ſo far as regards Odour (of which having ſaid 
enough) I go on to eee 0d STONE 


Taſte labours under the ſame difficulties as Odour. The 
perceptiens from the ſame impreſſion vary in Smell remark- 
ably, in Taſte conſiderably ſo. There is not only the ſame 
difference of what is grateful to one being not ſo to another, 
but alſo a difference with regard to impreſſion, what is acrid 
to me being almoſt infipid to another, It is not with regard 
to ſweet and bitter, &c. that men differ, it 1s with regard to 
compound taſtes, in expreſſing which there is no ſmall diffi- 
culty ; but as this ſubje& leads farther than any other to the 
knowledge of unexperienced ſubſtances, I ſhall attempt, as 
a foundation for obſervations afterwards to be made upon it, 


# 


to give ſomewhat of an arrangement of Taſtes. 

1, Inſipid. This is of three kinds: The watery, mucila- 
ginous, and oily; in all of which we judge properly of the 
confiſtence, and not of the impreſſion or Taſte. Of the 
Taſtes that produce ſapidity, I ſhall firſt take notice of one 
in common to the whole vegetable kingdom, viz. the 2d, 
the Herbaceous, In many plants wWe have this perception, 

| | 8 1 8 5 | a OE joined 
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oined with many others, fo that, however, the herbaceous 
1 the whole, and in common to the whole plant. 


9 


Sometimes again it is imple, as in Chickweed, The 
herbaceous e mixed with more or leſs of the oily, 
ignant, ſaline, called a nitrous taſte, as in raw Beets, and 
Spinage. Another difference of it belongs to the Leguming, 
called the Pea Taſte, found in the leaves of Peaſe and other 
P TT cif. wiv. ln PS. 
23. Acid, This is ſimple and pure, in ſome fruits of 2 
watery conſfſtence, as Oranges ſeparated from the rind. 

4. Next to this is the jo. wa or Styptic Taſte, as that 
in galls, or the barks of trees: In which laſt it is as funda- 
mental as the herbaceous Taſte in vegetables. Acer is often 
confounded with acid or auſtere, but it is properly a com- 
pound of both, All fruits in their unripe ſtate are acerb, 


ſome of them always remain ſo, as Sloes. Between the acid 


and acerb there are intermediate degrees, Lemons have a 
degree, e. g. of auſterity along with their acid. 
5. Sweet, e. g. Sugar. This is ſeldom pure, and com- 


monly united and confounded with acid, as in the acids 


dulces : And that again has commonly ſomewhat of acerbity 
along with it, Sweet is alſo united with auſtere, producing 
what Floyer calls the Fern Taſte, , This is obvious in po- 
lypody, ferns, &c, EL Hig a > 
6. The next ſimple Taſte is the Bitter, This is ſeldom 
pure, often confounded with acrimony, aromatic, or auſ- 
tere. To me an inſtance of the pure Bitter occurs in 
Gentian. _.. | | 


7. The pure donid 1s difficult to find. An example oX- 


curs in Guinea Pepper. When an acrimony 1s joined to 
fragrancy of odour it is aromatic, This is more or leſs pure. 
Cinnamon is an inſtance of the pureſt aromatic. When an 
acrid is joined with a diſagreeable odour, it may be called 
feetid or nauſeous. Some, however, take the nauſeous. as a 
ſimple taſte, an inſtance of which. is. given in Opium, 
which is neither bitter nor acrid. 8 


T heſe are all the ſimple Taſtes. Various are the Taſtes 


compounded of theſe; the auſtere bitter of Rhubarb; the 
aromatic bitter, as in Orange or Lemon peel; the nauſeous 


bitter, as in Afſa Fetida; the peculiar bitter of Floyer, 


which he calls the ſmoaky or ſooty bitter, and Naturaliſts 
the amaro frigida, as Lettuce, Sc. the Laurel bitter, which 
is commonly encloa ſed in ſhells, as bitter Almonds, kernels 
of black Cherries, &c. the balſamic or terebinthinate bitter, 
nano : | | as 
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2 36 that of Turpentine, Reſins, &c. are examples of com- 


pound bitters, and an the foundation of boy: their 
varieties, 

Inſtances of compounil Aids: occur in the bitter Ai 
as Curcuma, the nauſeous Acrid, which is commonly purga- 
tive, as Seneka, in chewing of "which you have a ſucceſſion 
of Taſtes, inſipid, ſweet, nauſeous, acrid, which ene e 

as I ſaid juſt now, ſerves to diſtinguiſh 9 


Compound aromatic Taſtes occur in 


we diſtinguiſh between the acrid aromatic: and the aromatic 


W acrid. 


= The Creſs and Gabe Acrids occur in Creſſes, Garlic, 
Onions, and others of the Claſs. 

W This liſt of Taſtes is very far from being compleat. How- 
ever, I found it neceſſary to give it, in order for a foundation 
bor more accurate diſtinctions, as they are the leading expe- 


riments of judging by analogy. On the whole, the virtues 


of ſubſtances accompany pretty conſtantly and regularly 
W their peculiar Taſtes, eſpecially if they are ſimple. In com- 
pound Taſtes we ought always to heſitate, for the virtues of 
8 a medicine are often found to reſide principally in a very 


{mall proportion of ſapid*ſubſtance, which, amidſt the con- 


tuſion of other Taſtes, will often diſcover itſelf imperfectly 


and obſcurely if it is not hid altogether. As to the ſimple | 
Taſtes, the pure auſtere is aſtringent, the ſweet nutritious, | 


and the pure bitter of the ſame virtues with the reſt of the 


kind; but more of this ſhall be obſerved afterwards, when I 
come to treat of. particular ſubſtances, which in my Cata= 
logue I have ſometimes arranged, e to their unifor- 


mity of Taſtes. 


1 


c O oO R. 


Lakes has 3 in Colour, as varying the And 1 
Medicines. His aphoriſm is this, Color pallidus inf pidum, 
viridis crudum, luteus amarum, ruber acidum, albus dulce, niger 
ingratum indicat. All theſe of Colour is leſs uſeful than the 
Odour, much leſs ſo than the 'T aſte, and is very far from 


being general. 


Luteus amarum ia 1 formerly obſerved; the laQeſcent FE. 
plants, and even ſuch as were of milky conſiſtence, were 
often poiſonous, and had a degree of acrimony and bitter- 
neſs 'with them. If Linnæus, then, had ſaid, that the 


yellow j juices of plants were bitter, or acrid, his rule __ | 
Ve 


% 


inger. Cinna- . 
mon, I have faid, is purely and ſimply aromatic; in Gin 
the acrimony is more evident with leſs of the aroma alt is thus | 
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have been much more N The ee Plumb i is an 
exception. 
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Rauber acidum. This is not founded. It is lere 
only to fruits, which, in proportion to their redneſs, have 
often their acerbity turned to an acid; for many flowers are 
red, which have no acidity. Several plants which are 
of a green colour are acid, as Sorrel, Sc. but theſe Lin. 
næus ſays are only ſuch as turn red in autumn. But ſurely 


the Braſſi c, which is of this kind, has in it no acidity 


Se. 


Viridi. 3 This ene is coly relative; being 
applicable only to fruits, which, in the progreſs of their 
growth, change their colour with their maturity. 

Pallidis infipidum, This is ſtill a greater miſtake, for 


pale plants are far from being generally inſipid. Linnzu | 


means here thoſe plants which, being naturally _ attain, 
by blanching, a white colour. 


Albus dulce. This rule is relative to fruits. Tn the 


white currant is ſweeter than the red. Whether it applies 
to apples, plumbs, raſps, &c. is a queſtion. Certain it is, 
that the red plumb is as ſweet as the white, c. This drow 


as well as the reſt, is of very little uſe. | 
Niger ingratum, This is as far from being concluſive, al- 
though when a general rule of this kind leads to an important 


caution, it ought to be obſerved. Black currants, in con- 
tradiction to it, are equally harmleſs with the red. 
This finiſhes what I had to ſay on the ſenſible qualities, 


Another method of examining and detecting the virtues of 


Plants 1 is by their chemical qualities. 


From chemical inveſtigation much has been expected; 
but it is now known little can be obtained. The firſt means 


CHEMICAL QUALITIES. . 


of applying Chemiſtry to this purpoſe, is by the diſtillation 


Per ſe. 


It is now known, that the matters hence produced, 


are the ſame in all plants; their proportion only being dif- 
ferent in different ſubſtances. It ſerves, however, to diſtinguiſh 
between animal and vegetable' ſubſtances; the firſt giving a vo- 


—_ alkali, the ſecond an acid, in the firſt part of their diſtil- 
tion. 


The fungi, however, and eſculent muſhrooms, ac- 


to Geoffroy, give out a volatile alkali in the firſt 


part of the diſtillation. If any other ſuch be found, we may 


conclude them among the more putreſcent vegetable ſub- 
Re rang and 1 rage ene en _— " 
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be employed in ſuch a caſe as the following, viz. of an ex- 


preſſed juice preſented to us, which has come from abroad. 
If ſuch give out a volatile alkali in diſtillation, we may con- 
clude that the ſubſtance was very nearly animal, or, indeed, 
what is more probable, that it had undergone the putre- 


| faQtive proceſs in trarffportation. © With regard to the acid 


of vegetables, I do not know whether it will bear any appli- 


cation; for not only is it varied in different vegetables, but 


alſo is not regular, that is, in any determinate proportion to 
the virtues: of the recent plant, that which in its freſh ſtate 
has leaſt of it; affording ſometimes moſt in diſtillation. The 
quantity of volatile alkali is alſo much diverſified, but from 
theſe Jam of opinion we might determine the different al- 
kaleſcency of animal food, 5 1 eee 

If time were allowed me, it is very poſſible I ſhould go 
through a great number of diſtillations, in order to deter- 


mine what influence the difference of proportion might have. 
The experiments of the French Academy are not properly 
compared on this ſubject, of the proportion of different 


principles by chemical analyſis. "+ F< With regard to ſpt. 


rector. ſome have given it without decompoſition, and al- 


lowed it to paſs over unnoticed into tlie receiver, or allowed 


to mix indiſeriminately with the other parts. 2. Acid is 


roſsly eſtimated from the proportion of water; whereas 
in all caſes it ought to have been determined from a further 


deectifcation. 3. Alkali is till more imperfectiy computed, 


being never eſtimated but in ſo far as it appeared in à ſolid ' 


form; whereas ſome of it is always in the phlegm, and eme 
of it united with the acid into an ammoniacal ſalt. Nei- 


ther, 4. with regard to the oil is the eſtimate fair. They 


have always neglected that which is in the charcoal, "whoſe | 


blackneſs, &c, is often owing to this, and, in my opinion, 

the diminution it ſuffers of weight in the open air, may al- 

* be reckoned as fo: much oil of the ſubſecc tt. 
Jpon the whole, although this ſubject had been properly 


executed, it is uncertain what inferences might have been 


drawn from it ; but, as the matter is at preſent, in talking 
of medicines I ſhall always r ge Sel; 67: e e 


Another leſs violent Chemiffry has been propoſed by Le- 


mery, viz. Fermentation; but that, in my opinion, would 
„„ * 55 


as much alter our to as Fire ee 
Another method of inveſtigation has been propoſed from 
the Eſſential Salts; but this has been ſo little followed; that 


I do not know what can be drawn from it; and indeed they 


„generally 


* 
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| ly ariſe from a decompoſition: However, if they be 
in very great proportion, ſome judgment may be formed, 
as, e. g. a large proportion of Sugar may be inferred nutri. 
.. Laſtly, Solution and Extraction by different Menſirua has 
al been propoſed, but Iam afraid on as weak foundations, for 
= - | diſcovering the virtues. of remedies, as any. of the former 
= The Menſtrua uſed are commonly Water and Alcohol. The 
reſinous parts extracted by the Alcohol are ordinarily moſt 
active, although this is far from being general, as the gum. 
my often are ſo, But this, as leading to, and being the 
foundation of, the pharmaceutical treatment, I ſhall alway; 
inſert from the beſt Authors, and give obſervations in con- 
ſequence. | bet 1 agraties 31 4 4. 


1 i 32 
. 


The diſtribution. of particular ſubſtances I have formerly 
explained: The different Medicines Were diſtributed accord- 
ing to the indications, and, if theſe were one and the ſame, 

according to their common operation on the human body. 
The order of the ſeveral indications was this: 1. According 
to their operation on the Solids and Fluids. The operation 
on the ſolids is divided into two kinds: firſt, as they act on 
the ſimple ſolids ; ſecondly, as on the ſalida viva, or the 
organs of animals, whoſe properties diſappear with life. 
With regard to theſe generalities, I need not hint that it 
is impoſſible abſolutely to be correct, for there is no diſtri- 
bution which is not liable to very great difficulty: We have, 
however, given that which to us ſeemed the beſt, for in the 
beginning of ſtudy we ought to acquire, general propoſitions, 
afterwards finding out exceptions, ot applying them to par- 
ticular. caſes. We now begin with thoſe Medicines which 
act on the ſimple Solids: I heſe are of two kinds; firſt, 'as 
they increaſe; ſecondly, ſuch as diminiſh the coheſion and 
ſtrength of the ſimple; Solid. Thoſe of the firſt kind are 
what are ſtrictly Aſtringents, called alſo Conſtringents, 
Styptics, Tonics, Roborants, &c. as we have formerly 
mentioned: This is the ſimpleſt view of them, and what we 
muſt here neceſſarily take. With regard to this, as well as 
4 all other heads, we ſhall endeavour to ſhow their manner of 
action on the human body, the diſeaſes in which they are 
required, the particulars wherein they are hurtful, in what 
_ manner their virtues are diſcovered to be-preſent, and along 
0 with chat the particular part or parts in which their _ 
| viiunans: . | Y 1 reſides, 
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reſides, which leads us, laſtly, to the Pharmaceutical Rules 
for their Extraction. = Tw O01 ED ET» 
As tothe Operation of As TRINGENT's, ſome people have 

imagined to themſelves a very ſimple theory. Animal Fibres 
they ſuppoſed or conſidered as compoſed of ſolid earthy par- 
ticles, adhering together in a line, by means of a gluten com- 
poſed of water and oil; vide Biene . Now, with regard 
to increaſing the Coheſion of Fibres, it may be ſuppoſed to 
depend on the proximity of the particles. If then we in- 
ſinuate between each particle another of the ſame kind, we 
increaſe to Coheſion of the Fibre, and in this manner have 
Aſtringents been ſuppoſed to act. This theory is very un- 
certain, and there is no inſtance in other parts of Nature, 
of increaſing the Coheſion of Bodies in this manner: 

Even in the Coagulation of Fluids, which is analogous to 
this, we cannot certainly ſay it is performed by the interpo- 
ſition or inſertion of particles of another of the ſame kind. 
Some appearances, however, ſeem to contradict this: Thus 
the Coagulation of White of Eggs by Spirit of Wine may 
be ſuppoſed to be by the inſinuation of the particles of the 
Spirit of Wine between thoſe of the Albumen, and ſo at- 
ttacting them to each other. To me it ſeems rather owing to 
= Aa decompoſition, the Spirit of Wine attracting the Water, 

and ſo the ſolid _ running together. Coagulation ſeems 

= tobe a decompoſition, or a detraction of ſome parts, in the 
ſame manner as a fluid volatile aſkal; forms with Spirit of 
Wine an Offa Helmintii, by attraQting the water of the vo- 

| A ſimple fibre, then, being compoſed of fluid and ſolid, 


the watery ſubſtance, or by addition of ſolid. It appears to 
me, that Aſtringents act more in the firſt way, by exſiccating 
or abſorbing the fluids interpoſed. Thus the operation of 
tanning, which is entirely analagous to thus, is carried on 
almoſt entirely by abſtraction of fluids. So mu. for the 
action of Aſtringents on the ſimple ſolid fibres. I muſt 
now obſerve, that it is impoſſible to keep to our firſt reſolu- 
tion of ſeparating bodies, which act on the ſimple ſolids, 
from thoſe which act on the moving fibres. Aſtringents, 
then, muſt have a double action, firſt, on the ſimple ſolid; 
ſecondly, on the ſolida viva, or the fibres of living bodies, 
If the action was only on the ſimple fibres, it muſt be con- 
fined to the part, to which the ſubſtance was directly applied, 
by abſorbing its fluid, or increaſing its ſolid parts; whereas 
e we 
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we ſee the effect propagated to the reſt of the body, Thus, 

| Alum applied to the tip of the tongue, does not ſlop in its 
action there, but, independent of diffuſion, induces cohe. 
ſion and corrugation over the whole mouth. If then 
Aſtringents taken into the ſtomach extend, in a ſhort time, 
their action over the ſyſtem, I maintain it is owing to their 
effect on the moving fibres. If then we look to an Aſtrin- 
nt's action on a particular part, and then its operation over 
the whole ſyſtem, it, is inconceivable, and almoſt impoſlible 

to allege, that the doſe can be ſo divided, as to be con- 
| veyed to every E part, or, far leſs, to the morbid 
part. We muſt, therefore, ſuppoſe ſome other reaſon, and 
the effect on the ſyſtem is in conſequence of the univerſal 
ſympathy of the ſtomach; as when we give an Aſtringent 


internally in an Hzmorrhagy of the Uterus, it is impoſſible 


that a ſmall portion of an Aſtringent can be ſo divided as to 
be carried there, far leſs that the whole of it ſhould be ſo, 
to produce this effect. The propagation. of virtues, then, 
as all other effects on the nervous power, is ſcarcely expli- 
cable, but as innumerable.inſtances of it occur, we muſt 
VVT 
Hitherto we have only conſidered Aſtringents as add ing on 
a particular part, but they alſo may be conſidered in different 
lights, e. g. certain Stimulants may be aſtringent. Theſe 
ener eaſe the contraction of the moving fibres, and are 
either tonic or clonic, producing a ſimple contraction which 
remains, or alternate oſcillatory motions, If ſuch then as 
produce only that ſimple contraction exiſt, they muſt be 
Aſtringents. Of this I ſhall afterwards ſpeak under the 
head of Stimulants. There is another view in which 
Aftringents have been taken, wiz. that of | ſtopping en- 
creaſed evacuations. Whatever diminiſhes theſe, muſt be 
Aſtringents; and it is almoſt impoſſible to ſeparate the 
ſtopping of Evacuations, from the operation of Aſtringents 
This introduces ſome confuſion, as the means of ſtopping 
Exacuations are various; 1. Encreaſing the contraction of 
the lax ſimple fibre; 2, of the moving fibres; 3. By leſſening 
the impetus of the blood on a particular part. Here, then, 
Sedatives are Aſtringents, and Aſtringents Sedatives. Seda- 


tives operate either by diminiſhing the influx of the nervous 


power, or its mobility, and ſo are what is called refrigerant. 

In this view farther, then, as Evacuations depend often on 
00 great influx of the nervous power, and that often on 
rene — bility 


-— > 200 2 


r 


laxity ſo often takes place as is imagined 
ak 


/ 
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very ſmall proportion of Aſtringent may produce a very 
2. Aſtringents are indicated in debility of moving fibres. 

This manifeſtly often takes place, and may be induced in a 


month, or a moment, for the motion of the nervous fluids 


may be arreſted by the leaſt affection. Theſe are the caſes 
where moſt univerſally Aſtringents are neceſſary, and in 


which they moſt commonly act. 


* 


3. Aſtringents are indicated in encreaſed action of the 
ſolids, I explained before how an encreaſed action of the 


ſolids may depend on irritability, and not on encteaſed 


ſtrength. In all theſe caſes, where encreaſed action depends 
on the. irritability or mobility of the part, Aſtringents act 
by. diminiſhing the impetus of the nervous fluid, and ſo tak- 
ing off the encreaſed irritability and encreaſed action. As 
ſpaſmodic affections often afiſe from encreaſed mobility or 


# 


reckoned Ahniſpaſmodies, 


irritability, Aſtringents, as taking off theſe, have been 


4. Aſtringents are noe {niverially indicated in encreaſed 


evacuations depending on laxity of the ſimple ſolids, or mo- 
bility and "irritability of the moving fibres, in which laſt 
caſe their action has been commonly confounded with their 
. Another indication is, when Aſtringents have been 
VVV 
More frequent than that of Vulneraries, which are common- 
ly Aſtringents. I faid formerly, that moſt Vulneraries were 
built on'an imaginary foundation; but conſidering the mat- 
ter more neatly,”.I now ſee a caſe, where they may be uſed 


in ſome ſuch yiew, viz. in thoſe ulcers which are conſequent 


upon wounds, It is but a late qdiſcopery that internal me- 
poſe the Peruvian Bark has been effectually employed, which 
| conftadith” corfider as more or leſs.of an Affringent.; for 
in other caſes Where Peruvian Bark is uſed, as in fevers, Ac. 
other Aſtringents have been ſucceſsfully ſubſtituted, ſo that 
I imagine in them ſomewhat of a common virtue, and hence 
we may ſuppoſe, that our Aſtringents, as well as the Bark, 
may be favouters of ſuppuration in wounds, and that we 


dicines promote the formation of pus in ulcers; for this pur- 


may, in ſome meaſure, reſtore tlie term of Vulnerary. 
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DISEASES, or CASES, . "they are con- 


1 300i 


 rraindicated. ear 113 VIS] 4 4 3 


I. They way be huriful by idbeing too great a 
of eonltrict eg in the ſyſtem, and thus have I Known a Wife 
of fulneſs "brought, « on by their uſe, which mut either de- 
pend on àn over quantity of fluids in proportio t to the ſolids, 


or on a conſtriction of the folids : $1 eee 
. 4. "Exceſs | in the uſe of 1 5 1 ny mo- 


too 1 a8 8 an 1 55 means. The effects appear in 

the fu preſſion of the natural And neceſſary cxcretions; ſo 
that i in the uſe of Aſtringents, we ſhould never proceed o 
far, as to hazard the ſtoppat e of thefe. I formerly men- 
tioned one. pr inciple uſe of Aſtringents to be in ſtopping en- 
creaſed *evacuations, '* Here, by the uſe of Aſtringents, if 
we proceed careleſsly, we are apt to run into . and 
thefe is nothing more difficult in the practice pf phyſie, chan 
to judge the degree. in which Aſtringents are io be given, 
without injuring the healthy erachatlons, as well as the Kitts 


5 which are proper. Matetia Medica writers are very imper- 


fect upon this head, and* coftimoniy undet each Aſtringeft, 
they tell us it is inti-dy nteric;” and a n for the 
; Giarthes „ Kc. but they always ought to 1 added theſe 
two cautions ; „ 1. That Aſtringents never ought! to de em- 
ployed where che morbid ſtimulus or cilia! which prb- 
duces 'of continues 3 as not ''been''pteviouly! - 
cuated; fdr then occafion is given ir to ferment? t multipf ply | 
itſelf, aud aſſimilate other fluids to its Butte, WHICH will 
cauſe tlie fiſeaſe to return with accumulated viglence; or, 
if che Aſtringents have been ſoiſtrong as to prevent this ef- 
| fect, it will cauſe the acrimony to fall on other parts of the 
F ſtem; perhaps v with ore dang erous conſequences! This 
general Tule requires ſolne ni 2 7 in the application. Too 
: Brent: ar attention to the 1 is not always neceſſary. 
; Anot 1er view of this matter is, 


p cuations often. depend on a detetrginatian of the fluids to 
a particular” parts, as in a pletheric Habit to the noſe, uterus, | 
or be Which may be, eſtabliſhed by. laws of the ſyſtem, _ 
or Wa 


abits Which are 92 to theſe laws, If then we "wi 
; 108 * 12 Auris 


that theſe encreaſed eva- 
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Aſtringents here, we may perhaps loſe our labour, or, which 
- is of more importance, by ſuddenly ſtopping the flow of 
fluids to theſe veſſels, and ſo ſuddenly changing the balance, 
a determination is made to places of more conſequence, 
where diſeaſe is of more da ngen. 
Evacuations often take place alſo, in conſequence of a 
.conſtriftion of the ſurface, determining the greater flow to the 
inteſtines. There is no method of remedying this, but by 
giving way, in ſome meaſure, to the evacuations, or cauſing 


yet that their effects muſt be greater in the prime vie, to 
Which th y.are immediately applied; ſo that in the exhibi- 


5 


aſtrictiog, as b increaſing the ſtrength of the veſſels, they 
may be enabled to propel their fluids properly. Thus when 
- we uſe Wine as an Aſtringent, we may obſerve this caution; 
| for if, we, gave. it.in large quantities, fuch a ſudden _conſtric 
tion. may be induced as entirely to counteract or intention. 
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1. One method of knowing Aſtringents is by heit expe- 
rienced effects in arts, particularly in the art of tanning 
leather. Several Societies have been employed in finding a 
variety of ſubſtances, which may be employed in this way; 
and have accordingly produced a large liſt of vegetables em- 
ployed, or which may be ſo, in this way, beſides the oak 
bark. We may allow that all the plants which are found 
in thoſe liſts, may be concluded Aſtringents, and in propor- 
tion to the effect they had in the tanning 1 
. e aber 


[0 
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infer their aſtringent virtue in W bodies. Here, how 


ever, a Caution is neceſſary; for ſuch ſubſtances, beſides 
their Aſtringency, may often be accompanied with other 


matters, which may render their uſe noxious,” / Perhaps it 


may be ſaid that ſeveral of the ſubſtances, given by thoſe” 
Gentlemen in their liſts, were employed on a previous know] 
ledge of their Aſtringeney; but this does not contradict 
what we have ſaid on ſubſtances which anſwered in tanning, 


being capable of being uſed as Aſtringents, if _— Lanes i 


no other noxious quality. 


2, Another method of diſcovering Aſtringents i 5s "by their | 


decoctions, which, thrown into ſolution of green vitriol, 


ſtrike a black colour, and form an ink; and thoſe ſubſtan- ” 


ces which thus give the blackeſt ink, provided they are not 
1 with any peculiar acrimony, which diſcharges 


their uſe as Ane, oF be MN the ſtrongeſt and 
beſt. . l - 20 13-3164 


3: Aftringents are al hin an auſtere, or acerds: | 
taſte. N 


Some are endued with an odour, but this is à ſepa- 
rate matter, accidentally accompanying them, and adds no- 


F 


7 


thing to their aſtringent virtue; for true and pure Aſtrin- 


gents have an acerb, auſtere taſte, without odour for when 
the odour is great, and joined with otherſubſtances, we en 
reje& their uſe as Aſtringents. | 
Fan of VEGETABLES "where ASTRINGENCY | 
8 is lodged. 01K 

1 think tha auſtere emen are ſodged wilyarkitly} in 
the ſolid parts of vegetables, moſt commonly in the bark, 
frequently in the woods, and ſometimes in the roots; and 
indeed I imagine there is an Aftringency in the ſolid parts of 
all vegetables, and that in moſt it is only accompanied: with 
other parts Which prevent out perceivi The acerb 
Aſtringents are found in the flui parts o 1 and that 
commonly in the juices of unripe fruits, or perhaps in other 

unripe juices of plants. The Chemiſts have gone further 
in acertaining where the aſtringent part is lodged. © They 
allege, perhaps with ſome proptiety, that it a ways reſides 
in the earthy parts, which they have ſuppoſed, in order to 
form this aſtringency, to be joined with an acid. In the 


acerb Aſtringents ſome acid is found, but in auſtere Aſtrin- 


gents none ſuch has been found, even on chemical trials, 


and theſe are indeed ſubſtances which themſelves attract acid. 


In what part the e virtue ene is ene Here, 
5 13 Pe iy 1 5 F however, 
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howe ve * Aax obſerve one fact, namely, that all Aſtrin⸗ 


gents a& more powerfully in ſubſtance than in decoction, 
or any other method of preparation; for our ſtomach has 
powers of ſdlution, which out of the body we cannot imi- 
tate. Here ſaline Aſtringents are excepted, e. g. the vitriols, 
far it is indifferent in what form they are introduced. It is, 
however, often neceſſary for the more convenient exhibition, 
to extract out aſtringents, and employ them in a fluid _— 

which leads me to the pharmaceutical treatment. 


' PHARMACEUTIC: CAL, FREATMENT o of. ASTRIS. 


4643) i nein 100 

-By: Newman's and Carcheuler' 8 Experiments, it ppt: 
that: Aſtringents are equally ſoluble in water and alcohol, 
They ſay a ſpirituous menſtruum is beſt, and that though 
water extracts more, all is not aſtringent which i is extracted, 
but much of other matters adhering. The proof of this, 
ſay they, is that the reſiduums of both are equally inſipid. 
That a ſpiritubus menſtruum does it moſt properly appears 
from this, that whatever water takes up when boiling it de- 
poſiis 4 part of it when cold. This leads us to a rule 
in the exhibition, viz. that all our aſtringent decoctions 


ſnould either . when W or agitated well together, 


when cold. 


Lam now ta a of partichuky : ARG habe: Tbeſe 1 


have referred to two heads of N. and V. egetable ; SO 
ly of different natures. 


„ Kos sb. ASTRINGENTS 


2 2555 Os, {ubdivided. into! three Claſles: :T he Earth, | 


Metallic, 5 
pl 2 15 EAR 1. 8. 


iin bn nk 18 * eie 


2 1. 


to the Materia, Madica in a conſiderable number, but of late 


5 bete arę a ſet of ſubſtances, -which Jormefly: tabs ans: - 


this number has greatly diminiſhed, and very few of tbem 


are now employed. All of them may be reduced to theſe 
three. heads: Bole, Clay, and Abſorbent Earth. In the diſ- 


tribution af Eart 85 Naturaliſts have hitherto been pretty _ 
much divided. Thoſe who are averſe: to employ the chemi- 


cal qualities in Natural Hiſtory, have ſought for other marks 


ro:diſtinguiſh them. Thus Dr. Hill, and ſome others, have 


diſtinguiſped, them, according as they are more or leſs dif- 


e * into Boles, 1 &c, But this W 
e 


* 
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only a difference in degree, is not a proper diſtinctibn. 
Whatever this may be in Natural Hiſtory, certainly in Me- 


dicine the diviſion into Abſorbents, and thoſe which are not 

ſo, is much more convenient. Of the non-abſorbent are 

the Boles and Clays, of the laſt kind the 45 ſ 
of which I have given Oſteocolla for an example. 


3 OI. E s. 


With regard to the term of Bolt, the application of both 
been various at different times. The Boles of the Ancients, 


e. g. the Boles of Galen, ſeem to have been our abſorbent 
Earths; whereas the Boles we employ, are not Abſorbents z 
for they are neither ſoluble nor. efferveſce with acid in the 


orbent Earths, | 


vi 


cold. Their variety is very conſiderable, but we need only | 


make one diſtinction of them, that thoſe of the greateſt pu- 


rity are beſt, and only fit to bè employed. They are fre- 


quently adulterated; for our Druggiſts ſeldom take the trou- 

ble of bringing Boles from Aſia ; for we have Boles at home 
of the ſame quality/and virtues, only wanting their colour 
which we give them, by making a mixture of the pureſt 


white Clay and red Ochre, which, however it may be 4 


fraud in trade, anſwers equally. well in Medicine. We have 


been retrenching the Boles ; for my part, I think we might 


altogether reje& them, Their virtues are very inconſiderable. 
Applied to the tongue they give a certain rough taſte, and 
appear aſtringent. But, in my opinion, it is only an exſic- 


cating quality, drinking up the moiſture of the tongue, for 


when pure Bolz is diffuſed in water no ſuch taſte is obſerved. 
With regard to Earthy Medicines, which are not ſoluble in 
our fluids, little effect can be expected from them; and in 
order to render them fit for medicine they muſt be previouſſy 
combined with acids, either by nature or art; or if intended 
to exſiccate, they muſt be given in ſuch a monſtrous quan- 
tity as entirely to overload the ſtomach. As to Boles they 
may contain ſeveral other ſubſtances, which may make them 


act more powerfully as Aſtringents; e. g. Iron, which moſt 
of our red Boles contain. Perhaps they are already com- 
bined with an acid, or if not may be diſſolved by that in our 


ſtomach, becoming in this way medicated. NM 
tain Alum, and on this account may be | medic 


uncertain manner as they n 


F ”_— 
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I forgot to mention, that Boles were hardly diſoluble in 
acids, except when very concentrated or aſſiſted with much 
heat, and the Earth of Alum is now known to be furniſn- 


ed, by every Bole and Clay, which may be extracted by 
every acid, even the weak vegetable, and ſo likewiſe by the 
acid in our ſtomach, in which view likewiſe they only act 
as Alum. | 
Another virtue has hives ba: to them, chiefly I be- 
lieve on the authority of Van Swieten z viz. that of abſorb- 


ing Alkalis, which is deduced from their ſuppoſed power of | 


ſtopping the Dyſentery. But upon frequent trial J have 
found them to anſwer no better than calcined Hartſhorn. 
Let us conſider this theory. He ſays, that, as containing a 
- vitriol, they contain a vitriolic acid, of which part may be 
7 ot by a been This, however, is very inconſiderable: 


have not yet tried how far they may be conſidered as An- 


ane in the manner of Dr. Fringle's rg, eren 
5 CIM OL IA. 8 
＋ his, like other terms, has been left EE As 


it © finds 4 in our e Nag PR it implies a pure white pipe 


Clay, and the Cimolia purpuracea, a Fullers earth. Theſe 
are more purely argillaceous than Boles, and freer of any 


foreign matter. Their effects in Medicine were never re- 
markable, and they are now diſregarded in preſent practice, 


though as poſſibly they may orphan aluminous matter, , they 
may act as 4% Ke ory 


OSTEOCOLLA, 


1 1 ſet down this at an inſtance of Abſorbent Earths, 
many more of Which will be found under the title of Anta- 


cida; I am here only to conſider them as Aſtringents. Of. 


teocolla is a calcarious earth, which has been ſuſpended in 
water, and afterwards depoſited and concreted in a powde 


form, on different ſubſtances, eſpecially the roots of plants, 


and, from the other matters being ſeparated by putrefaction, 


or otherwiſe, called Ofteccella, from its then been like 4 
hollow tube, Hence alſo it was employed in the cure of 
fractured bones, and henee, probably, too, the ſuppoſition 
of Abſorbent Earths being Aſtringent. In no one inſtance 


do IU think this is well — - With vegetable Acids t whey y 
even form a laxative ſubſtance, nor to the taſte do they 


any auſtere or ſtyptic quality: Formerly we employ ed an 
e Earth procured from bones, &c, eſpecially 72 7050 


4 
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Which was, when calcined, e uſed in aſtringent 
decoctions, as the Decotum album. Here I ſhall obſerve, 

that this is an inſoluble ſubſtance, hardly yielding to Acids, 


and only as uniting with Acids do earths ſeem to act in the 


human body. Inſtead of calcined Hartſhorn, we have in- 

troduced into the Decoctum album, Chalk and Crabs eyes, 
though I am afraid on no very good foundation, as Chalk, 
united with Acids, has no aſtringent quality, but is rather 
laxative. Beſides, Dr. Pringle has found them to have a 
ſeptic quality, v/z. by abſorbing the acid in the ſtomach, 


c. which, in ſome meaſure obviates the putreſcency. If, L 


inſtead of theſe, we were to throw in a Cimolia, no ſuch ef- 
fe& would be produced; for all clays contain an aluminous 
Earth, which, although it extraQs the Acid in the, ſtomach, 

et with this forms an Alum, and thus acts as an Aſtringent. 
Re on the whole, I believe the calcined Hartthorn 
preferable to Chalk, Fe. which we now employ, for al- 
though it unites ſparingly with acids, yet part of it is ſtill 
corroded by them, and acts as an Alum. . 


SALINE EARTHS. fs, 
The chief, and perhaps only one of theſe, is Alum, 
Ihis is a ſubſtance with whoſe chemical hiſtory we are but 
lately acquainted, Formerly it was ſuppoſed the vitriolic 
acid in Alum was joined to a calcarious earth, and this per- 
| haps, as well as the reaſons before given, contributed to give 
riſe to the opinion of calcarious earths being thought aſtrin- 
gent, when joined with acids, But we now know that 
clay is a compound earth, part of which may be united with 
acids, and that it is with this part and the vitriolic acid, that 
Alam id n. 8 3 
Alum is found native in a fine fibrous form, called then 
Alumen plumoſum. This is ſo ſcarce as to miſtaken for 
Amiantlius, which often in our ſtiops is ſubſtituted for it. 
For the moſt part, Alum is extracted by art from earths, in 
which nature has lodged it, viz, from pyrites, ſlates, Cc. 
Extracted from pyrites, &c. it is called Alumen rubrum. 
Alum is of two kinds. The firſt is a pure tranſparent Alum, 
the Alum of the northern Countries. The ſecond is of the 
ſame nature, with reddiſh ſtreaks in it, called Roman Alum, 
as brought us from Ciuita Verchia;  Wherein the difference 
of theſe two conſiſt, I do not find that chemiſts have de- 
_ termined. - The manufacturers certainly find one; the Ro- 
man Alum with Dyers anſwering purpoſes which —_—_— 
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will not. Phyſicians, too, think the former better in me. 
dicine. As to the taſte, it ſhows rather more ſtypticity, but 
this is inconſiderable, and I make no doubt, that, for me- 
dical purpoſes, the common Alum, anſwers equally. well 
with the Roman. : V „ 
VIRTVES of ALUM. - 

From experience, Alum is found to be a powerful Aſtrin- 
gent, and perhaps one of the moſt ſafe. Being readily diſ- 
lved, it acts quickly, and is one of thoſe Aftringents, 
which extends its action over the ſyſtem; its effects appear- 
ing much ſooner than we poſſibly could ſuppoſe them to be, 
(in conſequence of the circulation) in the part affected. It 
acts more quickly, and in a ſmaller doſe, than the vege- 
table Aſtringents, and is leſs deleterious, leſs ſtimulant, 
and of more general uſe than the metallic. Alum is one of 
thoſe Aſtringents which we can moſt conveniently employ 
externally.. It is often employed in Inflammations of the 
Eyes. Alum not only contracts the fibres, but diminiſhes 
the mobility, ſo that it here acts in two ways, by correcting 
the laxity of the veſſels, and at the ſame time diminiſhing 
the impetus of the fluids, The white of egg, with which 
it is commonly joined for this purpoſe, has been thought to 
have particular virtues, but in my opinion it has no other in 


this caſe, than that of giving conſiſtence, and contributing 


to more convenient exhibition, Alum is alſo uſed for bra- 
cing lax and flaccid gums in ſcorbutic habits, for which pur- 
poſe the vegetable Aſtringents have little effect, and the me- 
tallic, on account of their bad taſte, ſtrength, &c. are im- 
proper. Alum is applied with advantage in inflammations 
of the throat, and anginas, where there is much laxity. Sy- 
denham here formerly propoſed the vitriolic acid alone in 
ſtrong doſes, but beſides the too great ſtrength of his doſes, 
the vitriolic acid, mitigated by the earth in Alum, anſwers 
much better. re oO 
© Externally Alum has been employed to dry up exceſſive 
Excretions of the ſkin, as ſweat in the armpits, with ſucceſs. 
But here I need not repeat what I have ſaid formerly about 
the drying up ſuch excretions at all. 
: Internally it is uſed in Hemorrhages as an Aftringent. In 
Hamorrhages of the uterus it is the ſubſtance we can moſt 
depend. upon. For this purpoſe it is generally employed in 
the Pulvis flypticus. The Sanguis dnaconis, with which it 
was there joined, has been imagined an Aſtringent, but to 
N ; . | . me 
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ſeptic, eſpecially if exhibited in ſmall doſe. 


Fevers, and here 
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me it ſeems to have very little of that power, as not being 
ſoluble in our fluids, and I think an improvement is made in 
the laſt edition of the Pharmacopeia' Pauperum, in ſubſtitut-/ 
ing for this the Terra. Faponica, We have loſt the original 
intention of Helvetius in addition of the Sanguis draconis, 
viz. that of forming the Alum into pills, which is often re- 
quired for more convenient exhibition. It is done by melt- 
ing the Sanguis draconis on the fire, and mixing with it a 
pioper proportion of Alum, and this is the only means of 
reducing Alum into this form, and the only proper uſe of 
the Sangurr dg, , 
Alum may be employed in all cafes where Aſtringents are 
uſed. In diarrheas, &c. it has been little uſed, but here it 
might not only act by bracing the inteſtines, but as an anti- 


Alum is alſo employed in Intermittent Fevers, as I my- 
ſelf have ſeen with ſucceſs. When joined with aromatics, 
as nutmeg, and given before a fit, I have ſeen it entirely 
prevent it, Aſtringents have alſo been uſed in 'Continued 


lum is preferable to the metallic aſtrin- 
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For different purpoſes it has been uſed in different doſes. 
The higheſt is 2 In this large doſe it excites vomiting. 
It is ſeldom, therefore, adviſeable to give it in ſuch quantity, 
and doſes of gr. x. will anſwer better, repeated at half att 
hour's diſtance, 'or an hour, and in this way have I Teen. it 


given to the length of j. without vomiting, c. and I have 


been told of inſtances where it has been carried further. In 


| hzmorrhages, where aſtringents are uſed, which ſhould be 


when they are very violent, our intention ought to be to mo- 
derate, not to ſuppreſs the flux; fo that in this caſe the leſs 


doſe of an aſtringent medicine we uſe the better. 5 

24. LARLS HEBERNAIGU nw nuts 
This is a peculiar ſlate. Moſt of the flate kind contain 
Alum, which we- know by their being deliqueſcent and 
mouldering in the air, which depends on their containing 


the matter of pyrites, whence Alum may be got. Wherever 


this late has any of the aluminous taſte, we may employ it 
as @ medicine; but Alum itſelf is much preferable, as we 
can aſcertain the doſe ; for here we mutt ive our Lapis Hi- 
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fore it is now properly neglected, The virtues: aſcribed to 


It ſcarce deſerve our attention. It has been ſaid to be uſed 
with fucceſs in contuſions with internal hæmorrhagy. Here, 
indeed, it may act as well as Alum, but certainly that is 
much better employed; but in reſolvi contuſions, neither 
this, nor any medicine uſed 150 ue a. Alien TT is 
be for the purpoſe; | 


METALLIC ASTRINGENTS. 


W e o r BER, 


This i is a a metal ſoluble in our fluids a] in 1 any faline fab. 
ſtance. It may be combined by chemiſtry with acids, al- 
kalis, and neutrals. The combinations axe all of the ſame 
virtues. If there is any difference, the combination with 
the muriatic acid is more aſtringent, and with alkalis 1 in ge- 
neral more ſtimulant than with acids “. 


* 
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10 is a en! fimulant, very immediately and in ſmall 
| dofes exciting vomiting, inſomuch as to make it difficult to 
_ Exhibit it without this effect. Here, then, we have reaſon 
to be anxious in the choice of the preparation. We ſhould 
moſtly avoid the combination with acids, univerfally that 
with alkalis, and prefer the neutral ſalts. In the inteſtines, 
Copper acts as a purgative, and may be uſed with advan- 
tage in hydropic caſes, not o 45 on this account, but alſo 
on the diuretic quality it poſſeſſes when properly managed. 
Whether Copper exerts this diuretic quality in the prime viæ, 
or by being aſſumed into the maſs of blood, I ſhall not de- 
ter mine. 

Copper, too, * as an Aſtringent i in . ee 
tons; but we ſeldom can throw it in, without its ſtumula- 
ting effects. For this purpoſe, Ens Venerit was recommend- 
ed by Boyle; but afterwards neglected. There has been a 
diſpute among the Chemiſts, whether Mr. Boyle's Eng Vene- 
ris was procured from Iron or Copper. Boyle himſelf tells 
us, that he uſed a pure venereal. vitriol, and beſides, it is 
impoſſible to imitate the properties of the Eu Veneris by any 
preparation of Iron. This preparation is to be conſidered 
45 2 ee a ene wen an een Salt, and 
VPP 1 
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\ ſometimes: with a portion of muriatic acid. This prepara- 
tion may be obtained in Chryſtals in the following manner, 
viz, by adding gradually to a ſolution of blue vitriol in wa» 
tet, a 0 alkali, till no longer any cloud appear in the 
addition; after which, to the diapharious liquor, pouring on 
as much alcohol as is ſuMKicient to ſeparate the water; after 
which, very elegant ſmall ſapphire coloured“ chryſtals will 
concrete. Vid. Nov. Act. N. Curioſ. tom. i. obſerv. 67. 
This preparation has all the advaltnes: of the other prepa- 
ration of Boyle's, and never has any of the Copper united 
with the muriatie acid. Wherever Copper is intfoduced in 
this form, it acts as an Aſtringent, and deſtroys the mobi bi- 
lity of the nervous power, and ſo is very-uſeful in that dif- 
eaſe of univerſal laxity, the Rickets, as Boyle obſerves. It 
is alſo antiſpaſmodie, and has been preſeribed in the Epilep- 
ſy, as I myſelf have ſometimes obſerved; with appearance of 
ſucceſs; where its action would ſeem to depend on giving a 
tenſion to the ſyſtem, and deſtroying that irritability on Wen 
eee to 1 1 IP Es: * 
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"ag; ſtimulating the veſſels, brings on that d eg! inflam- 
mation which favours e RE an OT. 
The ancients employed very commonly che in is i- | 
tention, as a digeſtive in ulcers ; but on chte reſtoration of 
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ployed for that purpoſe; and ſo has continued to this day. 
t there are certainly variety of caſes where Copper is more 
proper than Mercury, and perhaps ſtill other caſes of ulcers, 
where another metal will anſwer better than either. I ſhall 
here mention one particular inſtance, of a diſeaſe not known 
in the books of Phyſic, where the effects of Copper were 
| — A diſorder in this country appeared a good 
many years ago, with exulcerations ot the mouth, and 
fauces, with ulcers in the tongue, about the anus, ated in 
different parts of the body, reſembling-the venereal diſeaſe; 
but diſtinguiſhed by the different ſloughs of the vlcers'#, by 
the different manner of its appearanee, its want of infection 
from carnal communication, Sc. Mercury i in this diſeaſe 
Was tried with no ſueceſs; but Copper almoſt always affect- 
ed a cure, I uſed a ſolution of Verdigriſe, which applied 
t the tongue, very eably. cured the ulcers there, by -indu- 
Eing a good ſuppuration, but as mare difficultly applicable: to 
dhe tonſils, allo leſs quick in procuring a cure. This then 
dught to prompt all Surgeons: ne ven ta Ta a; r on 

| AE HIVE this remedy... 40 Beck tie 75 rad 

Wee, poet bf C: 0 PPE 8. 355655 
hise cannot be aſcertained proper Ys. a8 ſome 5 ee be 
vomit from an exceedingly. ſmall quantity, We can only 
Lay, then, that the. doſes 1 be el „ and oy 
_uſed. as an Anthelmintic, fall maler... 
„ A to the preparations, of Copper,, ſet down in the Ca- 
talogne, their, uſes will be. 0 184 from. what has been 
ch ſaid on Appar. 3. 
8 a. * 85 „ 29510 0 5 * 
- wit This i is 88 which 16 52 more frequent 
ule, than any other., 15 PINES? with moſt-ſaline ſabſtan- 
ces 8. , and is: diflolys d by ad The v vegetable gcid, : 
er, only rods] It; 1 5 8 all the medical wir- 
: gue. Aron, tben, -may be given in ſubſtance, as its medi- 
. yirtue may he ext rated by the acid. in . prime vie. 
ut this is always an uncertain method, a5 the doſe extract - 

_ ed depends on the qua: by of acid in the prime vic, and as 
4 I ſo mucl t be. given, as by its mechanical c- 
4 Ae to be e de bad effects. It, is always, then, 
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preferable to have the combination made before we exhibit 
this medicine. With regard to the preparation of Iron in 
books of Pharmacy, no difference of virtue has been diſeg- 
vered by any experiments yet made, 'There may be, perhaps, 
ſome difference, if Iron is combined with alkali, but even 
here no experiment has proved it. All the preparations of 
Iron, then, turn upon convenience, or elegance. It is of- 
ten wanted in a powdery form Lemery's method for this 
purpoſe is the beſt, viz. letting water, about an mch deep, 
digeſt upon the iron filings, by which meant part of iber 
will be converted into a fine black powder, and more, if the 
operation is continued. This may be ſeparated by ſhaking 

the veſſel, when the uncorroding filings will ſeparate. Iron 
combined with the muriatic acid, is the foundation of the 
tinctures in the ſhops, and ſuits every purpoſe to which Tron 
may be applied, v. E. L. It is very convenient as diffolving 
in alcohol, and making a fort of dulcified ſpirit of falt, 

which gives the, combination a very fine flavour. However, 
the doſe is here uncertain, as a part of the Iron precipitates 
in keeping. But then the ſame inconyenience attends orher 
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neither is it ſo powerful an aſtringent as the one, nor ſo paw= 
erful an antiſpaſmodic as the other. The aperient and af. 
tringent preparations of Tron are the ſame, differing only in 
degree of virtue. In all caſes of laxity and debility, and in 
obſtruQions and ſlowneſs, proceeding from theſe cauſes; 
Iron is employed; though other ſimple aftringents might alfs 
anfer the ee: Here we ought to beware of « (hey 4 
trition, which ma) be attended with bad" conſequences, 
and, therefore, in exhibiting it in theſe caſes, we ſhould : 
give it in ſmall doſes, and truſt to length of time for a eufe; 
and by this means we ſhall avoid thoſe inconveniencies, 6f 
which Phyſicians often complain in preparations'6 Tron?” 
Mineral waters often produce cures, Which we in vain 418 
tempt to perform by 'the' combinations in out ſhops ; ehen 
although theſe waters contain nothing but Iron. This 13 
manifeſtly owing to the weakneſs, of "the doſe; in proof of 
Aich we find, that the ſtrongiy impregnated waters feldom 
anſwer ſo well, as thoſe weak ones we commonly reject. 
Iron may be employed as an antiſpaſmodic, and then muſt 
n 1 8 | E bs 
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be uſed in ſmall doſes. Hyſteric caſes are thoſe in which it 
is commonly uſed, and then ſometimes bad effects attend its 
exhibition, Different reaſons have been given for this, 
That given by Carthuſer ſeems not without foundation, v;z, 
that often in theſe caſes there are obſtructions of the viſcera, 
which are confirmed in the uſe of Iron, but that if theſe 
are removed, it proves a valuable cure. There is another 
diſtinction which I would make between the Hypochondriac 
and Hyſteric diſeaſes, which influences our practice very 
much. The Hypochondriac diſeaſe often depends on a 
- rigidity of the ſolids, is a diſeaſe of the habit, and occurs 
in the decline of life; whereas the Hyſteric diſeaſe is often 
attended with a laxity of the ſolids, is often incidental, and 
is more purely ſpaſmodic. In Hyſteric cafes, the Iron may 
be employed with ſucceſs, while in the Hypochondriac it js 
—77 OT x Won 
Iron has alſo. been employed in Intermittent Fevers. 
Stahl and his followers, laying it alw: jb as a rule, that 
a Fever being an effort of nature to throw off from the bo- 
dy ſome morbid matter, thoaght they very ſeldom ought to 
be ſtopped; and even in Agues, on this account, they have 
been very ſparing of the Peruvian Bark. They uſed, how- 
ever, for this purpoſe of Intermittents a very ſubtile Crocus 
of Iron, obtained in melting Antimony with nitre. We 
ſhall afterwards. find that this acts in the ſame manner as 
other Aſtringents, and even as Peruvian Bark itſelt. 
Iron, as aſtringent, is improper. in inflammable caſes, 
Some Aſtringents are employed in Continual Fevers, but 
Ion ought to be avoided, as encreaſing the inflammatory 
diatheſis. This applies to other caſes, where Iron is more 
commonly uſed, viz..in Hæmorrhages, e. g. in the Hzmop- 
toiſis. This ſometimes. may depend on a. laxity of the 
ſolids, but much oftener owes its riſe to an encreaſed im- 
petus of the fluids. This caſe, if not inflammatory, is 
nearly akin to it, and the ſame cruſt occurs in the blood 
as in other inflammatory. caſes. Iron, then, in theſe caſes 
ought to be given. with great caution, for Hzmoptoes are 
often the 3 lb of Phthiſis, or Conſumption of the 
Lungs. Iron, in. theſe caſes, by its; ſudden aſtriction may 
flop the flux, but then the inbammatory, diatheſis is cont 
nued, and often a ſuppuration brought on. Even Alum, &c. 
are not very proper, and bleeding and the antiphlogiſtic me- 
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Theſe are uncertain, all PEE, ought. . to 12 em- 


ployed, andi if a ſtrong aſtriction is neceſſary, we ought ra- 


ther to manage our Iron in giving it frequently at Proper in 
tervals, than by encreaſi ing any particular doſe; + 

The virtues of Green Vitriol ot be Aon what 
bas been ſaid of Lo itſelf.” 1 
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This is one & the principal Ores of Tron, Which may 
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1 


be extracted from it by the ſeveral acids, and employed in 


all caſes where Iron is uſeful; but as it is only Iron which 
is extra ed, and to which the Hæmatites owes its nee 
that ſubſtance may be rejected as ſuperfluous, . ... 

The ſame obſervation eee to 1 eee Y 
ther, Ore of Iron. | 105% | e 


This is not uſed i in medic Y TEA when a” 
with other bodies, With oil its Nees combine and form 


the common plaſter, Which is the foundation of moſt of the the 
reſt. To this plaſter, Lead gives no other property, but 


that of conſiſtence. Lead unites with the ſeveral acids. 


For medical uſe the vegetable is commonly "uſed; and acts 


om it as well as the others, © "The preparations with this acid 


and lead in common uſe are the Saccharum a Acetum 


Lithargyter, and common Cerufſe, ey 
Externally Lead is uſed as an ſtringent: It diminiſhes 
the mobility more than alum, e. g. in fore eyes. But 2 


be obſerved here, that Lead abſolutely deſtroys the mobility N 


of our fibres. Lead has been uſed in eryſipelas, but in ge- 
neral aſtringents are often improper in this caſe, and great 


cautich is to be enjoined in the uſe of Lead as it often brings 


on palſy i in our fibres. I myſelf have ſeen 6 produces gan= 


grene in the eryſipelas..,,, 


In burns it is often employed i in 8 eee * 5 
but if long uſed, it induces flaccidity of the part, and makes. 
the ulcers difficult to heal. Mercury and Lead, combined, 


have cured ſerophulous ulcers, where other means had fail- 
ed; but a caution ought to be obſerved here, vi, that if the 


ſcrophulous. ulcers are very numerous, and the, Lead be uſed 


460 i its exhibition W attended With bad effects. 
: _ © Internall 
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Internally Lead is a powerful Aſtringent, and is employ- 
edi in Hzmorrhages. We muſt, however, always be aware 
| of 1 its deleterious effe&s, ; 

Every body knows its bad conſequences to the Miners; : 
and he cuſtom. which ſome Vintners had formerly of mix. 
"s, Lead with their wine, in order to obviate its acidity, 

ich indeed it did powerfully, ſhewed ſufficiently i its poi- 
ſonous effects. In Hæmorrhages, its action is on the ner- 
vous power; for it is never given in ſuch quantity as to ſtop 
the Hemortage by e the fibres, or coagulating 
the maſs of bſbod. Its effects being of this kind, have 
-made it to be em ed db Diarrheas and Dy/enteries, i in the 
Fluor albus and . In all theſe caſes its effects 
are powerful, ſo that I could wiſh to be able to inculcate 1 "WW 
uſe. For a few doſes, if we have occaſion for it, may ſome- : 
times be uſed without bad effects; but if its uſe is continued 


for any length of times, its $ bad conſequences will certainly 
appear. 2 


— 


eee Saturni and, 77 Aura antiphitifice, into which 
| that certain y enters, have been employed i in Continual Fe- 
vers, with remarkable ſucceſs, not having ſuch a ſtimulus 
4 the cop 57 and taking off the; nervous ſymptoms, the 
elitium, Subſultus tendinum, Ac, as may be ſeen in the Ala 
Nature urioſarum,. I have no manger. of doubt of its ef- 
 Kieacy in this, re pect as an. Aſtringent, and conſequently, an 
Antiſpalmogic, ut as its effects in any large quantity are ſo 
pernicious, in ſpite of the recommendations of ſeveral Ger- 
mans, we e ſuch a, n with very Sten 
caution. | 
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This 4s. a . nttle Ws in | e Its 
effects are oertainly not merely aſtringent. Flowers of Zinc 
have been ſaid by ſome to have been employed, bur not by 
any. Authors of note. oY. 
As to Lapis Calaminaris, the ore of Zinc, tad Tütty, 
which has been ſuppoſed the Flowers of Zinc, the Cadmia 
| fornacum, which, however, Neuman raiſes very great doubts 
about, they are inert ſubſtances; for, boiled in water, they 
give no impregnation, and with acids have no virtues. In 
Sur ointements they have no effect, except as joined with Vi- 
triol and other ſubſtances, '*THE Lapis Calaminaris, in Tur- 
; Ke wn -*: {ih ' ſerves no . _ but taking off the 
5 | etl 
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unctuoſity, which in itſelf is hurtful. But for this pur- 
poſe any other ſubtile powder would have the ſame effect. 

White Vitriel is a combination of the Vitriolic Acid and 
Zinc; but has always along with it ſome copper, or iron. 
It is ufed in fore eyes. As it contains Zinc, we ſhould: be 
very cautious in its externab exhibition. It has been given 

as a vomit, and ſaid to have a very ſudden operation, but I 
have never been able to obſerve this, and certainly its uſe in 
any conſiderable quantity muſt be attended with very bad 
cofiſeqdene el. rot in grnat Ee 
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We now proceed to theſe; for the Animal Kingdom 


ſcarcely furniſhes any Aſttingents, except the Animal Earth, 
commonly called calcined 'Hartſhotn, be reckoned as ſack. 
With regard to Vegetable” Aſtringents they are! of leſs 


ſudden operation than tHoſe;of the Foſſile Kingdom. 
I imagine Vegetable Aﬀangents, as well ac all others, 
act in the prime via; but the ftimulus of metallic Aſtrin⸗ 
gents, makes their effects much more" propagated? over the 


: = 


mew than thoſe of the vegetable. . Applied te the tongue, We - 


Vegetable ol ban ee weaker impreſſion; and 
there is no Phyſician will have recourſe'to them for ſtopping 
Hzmorrhages, upon any exigency. They may indeed ex- 
ert their powers over the ſyſtem, but then they do fo, only 
ſlowly and gradually.” * Vegetable Aſtringents, when we 
want them to be efficacious, muſt be exhibited in ſubſtance. 


This has been little attended to! The reaſon for this me- 


thod of exhibition is, becauſe we have no powerful men- 


ſtruums for their ſolution. We have, indeed, water and 


alcohol, but the former wif not diſſolve one ounce of any 


* 


Aſtringent without repeated affuſions and decoctions; and 
with the latter a 85 quantity of the menſtruum is re- 
all, in either caſe, the impregnation. is 
inconſiderable. We do not chuſe to uſe thefe ſolutions for 


quiſite; and, aftet 


another reaſon, becauſe the means uſed for ſulut ion have an 


effect upon the medicine; much heat and long boiling ac 
tually deſtroying the Aſtringent quality and vegetable texture. 
fitiough it ' waſhes out the-aftringent' quality, 


Water, too, alt * 
when boiling, and ſeemingl 
depoſits much of what it tad 


ſuſpends it, yet upon cooling, 
taken up. Upon theſe accounts, 


7 


e 


Vegetable Aſtringents ſhould, if poſſible; be given in ſub- 
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\ * Vegetable Aſtringents are recommended in Hzmorrhoidal 
Swellings and Bleedings, but it is extremely doubtful, how 


far their uſe is proper. Wherever theſe are the effects of 


_ -plethora, and Nature attempting a diſcharge, we mult be ve- 
ry ſparing in the uſe of Aſtringents. But this is not always 
the caſe; they are often in conſequence of a habit induced 
of coſtiveneſs, where the blood, hindered in its paſſage, is 
poured out into the cellular membrane, ,and the ecchymoſes 
there kept up on account of laxity; for it is not owing to a 
-varicous diſtenſion of the veins, as ſome have imagined for 
inſpection proves the contrary. In this caſe, where the 
ſwelling is kept up from laxity, Vegetable Aſtringents may 
be of conſiderable. ſervice, But ſometimes, although theſe 
evacuations are not natural, yet they are habitual, and when 
- . ſuppreſſed ſuddenly, may bring on equally bad effects, as if 
they were critical; ſo that Foſſile Aſtringents are not to be 
.uſed here, on account of their being apt to induce a ſudden _ 
aſtriction. Vegetable Aſtringents, then, are preferable, be- 
cauſe they operate ſlowly and gradually on the conſtitution ; 
but even theſe, from a long continued uſe, are liable to bring 
| | on 
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on a coſtiveneſs, which is abſolutely inconſiſtent, with the 
cure of Hæmorrhoidal Fluxes. In che ea then, of 
theſe Aſtringents, we ſhould always take care to obviate this 
coſtiveneſs they are ſo apt to produce. 4 
Having faid *thus much of Vegetable Aſtringents in ge- 
neral, I now proceed to talk of particulars; where indeed, 
properly we ſhall have little to ſay upon each. If you look 
into Materia Medica writers, you will find them, under 
each particular Aſtringent, eefiivg "you, that it is fit for 
Spitting of blood, Drarrhza, Dyſentery, Fluor albus, and 
every other fancied encreaſed excretion; in order to ſwell 
up their volumes. They do not always, however, put all 
of theſe under each particular ſimple, but diſtribute their 
diſeaſes to peculiar ones, and ſay, that this is good in Dy- 
ſentery, that in Fluor albus, c. All this, however, is not 
always merely for oſtentation; for it ſometimes happened 
that one, accidentally being preſcribed in a particular caſe, 
was aſterwards always uſed for the ſame ; although the 
others might have anſwered equally well. You will not, 
then, expect that I ſhall follow theſe writers in this method 
of procedure. I ſhall only mention where à particular Af- 
tringent is accompanied with ſome other peculiar property 
hien mä iter ES 
You will obſerve here, that I have throw the ſubſtances 


+ 


Many of theſe ſpaces may be filled up with the name of the 
naturatF order of Linnzus, ' oo OO 
The firſt eight at 2 belong to the Senticoſæ of Linneus, 


found in our diſpenſatory liſts. If in any place of the 
world theſe I have mentioned are not to be found, we may 
ſafely ſubſtitute for them any others of the ſame natural or- 
der. With regard to this order, as all the geners agree, ſo 
do each of the ſpecies in virtue; ſo that beſides the officinal 
ſpecies we may take any one ſpecies of any of theſe genera, 
for the fame purpoſe. Whence we ſee the extenſive uſe of 
diſtributing plants according to their natural order in Botany, 
if this' is made up with ſufficient accuracy. It has been 
common for Materia Medica writers to introduce the variet 
of names, c. under each particular ſubſtance; but I think 
it is much better to refer you to the late Authors, eſpecially 
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to Linnzus's Materia Medica, where you will find his own 
name, Caſpar Bauhine's name, c. by which means you 
wilt Be enabled to get the names 5 other Authors. 
Theſe preliminaries thus ſettled, as to the eight Tast at 
the head of which is Agrimonia, they are all of the ſame 
rtyes, which are ſhortly ſummed up in their Aſtringency. 
F hey may poſſeſs different degrees of this, but that differ- 
ence is not aſcertained ; in quality they hardly differ; . Some 
of them haye annexed to their Aſtringency ſome other qua- 
lities, e. 4. Argentina root has a [weet with its Aſtringency; 
Frigaria more itternels. than any of the others; in Forms 
Zilla, Caryophillata, &c. ſome aroma... Except from Sir John 
Floyer, I have got very little af ſtance i in the ſenſible quali- 
ties; for Lewis has copied BY yery inaccurately, or, when 


5 has e r t we, of, Wi own, has, flops. it wp 


"hd rega xd to theſe | dane 48 100 fad in our « hop, 


3 


bare uſed i 92 the p ſent, 1 55 ice; which, 5 the is far 

| ip the welkcany, of-ipedicines.... However, 
it is h true, that Tie three, which the London Col- 
lege retain, are certainly; the moſt powerful; for we uſe only 
the 1 of the bcſt, whereas, the Atringeney Fepies mol 
in rks, 


The Londo! College ſtill c retain the 8 chunt of 
its fragrancy ; ut certainly Quin efolium and4ormentilla are 
the moſt poyrerful of the eight ſet down; whether we truſt 
to e or their ſenſible qualities, As to the ſenſible 

valities, in the leaves there 16 2 mucilaginous quality, in 
che roots the Aſtringency. is more pute and entire. Quingue- 
fave and Tormentilla are both remarkable Aſtringents, and 

ve the ſame virtue with theſe. The firſt has been uſed by 
lippocrates, and ſince his time in the cure of Intermittent 
evers, Many other common Aſtringents have been uſed 
for the ſame purpoſe. The Quinguefolium has a Bitterneſs 
Vith its Aſtriogency, which is perhaps neceſſary in the cure 
a of Gemen ute as the Bark poſſeſſes lit ſo much. The 
Germans uſe Tor es 8 the an 3 but join 5 | 

Wit 
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with Gentian and a DAN which they ſay anſwers 
equally. well with the Bark in the cure of Intermittents. 
Tor mientilla, and other Aſtringents, have alſo been: ſpoken of 
for their alexipharmic virtues in peſtilential- diſorders; that 

is, in putrid cobtioual Fevers. In Germanys Jer mentil, &6, 
have been uſed in the the Small: pox ; ſo had hence we may 
| ſuppoſe, that. other Aſtrin 
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uppoſe, that. other. Aſtringents, beſides che Barkz may be 
uſe ul in F evers, in bringing on ſuppuration . 
Termenrilla and © unguefolium maꝶ be.extrated by water 
or alcohol, but from either, a flight impregnation is procut 
49 3 994 „ Pe 1 3 2 5 i 
red, and much boiling in water deprives tem of ſome what 
of that aſtringency. 4 Ri NOT 21S, 000 RT $5 | 
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Aateria Melita wiiters Have commonly under doſed theſe 


When ttus prepared, they may be. given in a doſe of Zfo, or 
j. ard where a mofe ſudden aſtriftion;is wanted, we repeat 
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jour implies à retention of virtue, J ſhall not fay.. Often 
the coloufing matter reſides in a very ſmall quantity, a d 
diffuſion of ſubſtances often prevents'their operation ; {6 that 


the reunitin of, the colouring ſubſtance in the excretions j Is 
no proof of its being in ſuch quantit, in the blgod, as to 


produce any conſiderable effect.  Madder is found to change 
the health of the animal who takes it, making it diſpirited, 
fluggiſn, e. Hence, then, wie ſee it certainly exerts pow- 
ers over the ſyſtem, and whatever has the power of even 
hurting, may be of uſe in medicine. But with regard to 


the Rubia, as it requires very large quantities it cannot be 


uſed, and its doſe is uncertain. Rubia has been recom- 


mended in the Jaundice, but may fafely be rejeQted, with 


many other medicines recommended for the ſame malady; 
and there is no tribe of 'miedicines which may wor ſafely 
be ſo, than thofe recommended for, this purpoſe. .. Jo. we 
know that this diſeaſe depends fo often on ſtones 1 in | the. bilia- 
ry duct, and can only be cured: by ſolution. or evacuation, 
and as very few. meticines can die des this effect, we can- 
not ſuppoſe the Rubia of any conſequence in this diſeaſe, 
The cure of the Jaundice is almoſt always. ſudden, from 
the ſtone being evacuated, and hence! it is that many medi- 


eines ha ye been 9 to cute the Jaundice, from their 


| * luckily given 
then, of this diſeaſe, muſt depend on ſolution, or evacua- 


en that effect happened, , The cure, 


tion. For the former, we have yet no remedies; for the 
latter; the Rubia can have kitle fed, and it muſt be at- 
tempted by Emollients, Sc. 
hs next order in Of J Catilague,, i is the Paginaler, the 
Linngus. The ficſt plant of this 
order mentioned by him (the Laurus) is improperly, arrang- 
ed; as it differs from the reſt both in habit and virtües; in- 
deed; the whole Plants of t this order * do ſo pretty much; 
for which reaſon” 7 haye given. thoſe of my liſt officinal 
names. 1 20. 


With regard: to this ſet of Plants, they differ 10 in ano- 
ther way, many of them containing an Acid beſides their Aſ- 
ee 0 rer ſet of of Fits 25 have e different gra- 
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WITT . pecies, . e. . &: of the 7 Fore oe 10 (ths 5 the 
ae are 2 acrid, while others are more mild. 
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a oy Rilbia carried an the circulation, and 
depoſited in the excretions, but how far this retention of co- 
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dations of acid, auſtere, and acerb. The Aſtringency is 
lodged chiefly in the roots, the more pure Acidity in the 
leaves. In the roots alſo there is frequently, more or leſs of 
a purgative quality, moſt remarkably in'the Rheum, thous 
in ſome degree alſo in the Lapatha, or Hock kind, fo muct 
akin to it. There has been a diſpute about this purgative 


quality in the Dock kind. Their Aſtringency in this coun- 


try is often ſo great, as to overpower that effect, but this 
does not at all refute the truth of that aſſettion; and I my 


ſelf have ſeen Monks Rhubarb, given in ſufficient quantity, 


produce that effect. The Biſtorta of all thefe Plants con- 
tains the ſimpleſt and pureſt Aſtringeney, and the 
moſt frequent uſe as ani Aſtringet. 
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y. The Vagi- 


this virtue in them is peculiar. In theſe, however, their 


Acidity may add to their effect; for that, either ſeparate or 
conjoined into Acerbity, is found moſt” appropriated to the 
Scurvy.' Here the yague and undetermined notion of wy 
Scurvy has occaſioned confuſion in the Materia Medica 

This term has been transferred to many cutaneous diſeaſes, 
which are of a very different nature, and with whoſe nature 
we are not ſo well acquainted. WhenT Tpeak of the Scur- 


, Fatways mean the Ses Sure. 
The Itch has been ſuppoſed one of the Scorbutie diſorders, 
and Aſtringents have been accordingly applied, as the 9257 

lopathum in our Ung. Anti pſericum; but on repeated trials, I 
maintain it has no ſuch virtues, | In general, Aſtringents 

are improper in all thoſe cutaneous eruptions; 

the leaſt Gere critical, or an effort of Nature to throw out 

the offending cauſe to the ſurface; Tx HIER. T3 4 92 


a 


All theſe Aſtringents may be employed in ſubſtance,” but 
they are, too, among thoſe which may moſt properly be given 
in ſolution. Watet in decoction extracts their virtues, Spi- 
rit has little effect. As to Rhubarb, and its treatment, we 
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ſenſible qualities, I know little of they 


of 


s =" 


. ſeem to me chiefly to be conſidered as Aſtringents, of which, 
in general, they have had all the virtues aſcribed to them; 
_ as. curing. Rickets, Scurvy, Spaſmodic complaints, c. All 
. theſe effects are intelligible, and may be explained from their 
aſtringency. Some others are aſcribed to the Filices, or ca- 


* 


3 


pillary planfs, which I cannot underſtand, e.g. their pedto- 


kal virtue. Thus the Adianthus has been conſtantly reckon- 
ed; for which we have ſubſtituted our native Trichomanes. 
| An: lain the virtue, to reject 
What has been ſo conſtantly affrmed, would be dangerous. 
Me may with more ſafety. reje& their hepatic and ſplenetic 

Virtues, . How medicines act on theſe viſcera, is at all times 

very difficult to ex plain, and a ſpecific virtue is perfectly un- 
_ ntelligible, If the liver or ſpleen are ſpaſmodically affected, 


However, although I cannot expla 


+ A NL 


the Ferns, as Antiſpaſmodics, may be uſeful, but that they 
can take down the Spleen, or make it diſappear altogether, 


is a mere chimera. Other Aſtringents have been employed 
in checking Catarrhs, and indeed there is one caſe afterwards 
to be mentioned, where Aſtringents are the only efficacious 


medicines» 


© are the {ixty-fourth of the Fragments, Of theſe, 1 
have * ſet down what remain now in our Diſpenſatories; 


. 


, ] nn  W n, 


| fully, 


. mended in diſeaſes of the breaſt, 


we might {till have fa 


_ MATERIA MEDECA 2 
medicines, - A third effect aſeribed to the Ferns, and many 
other Aſtringents,, is that of acting on the urinary paſſages 


as nephritio Diuretics, Lithontriptics, Se. It is enough 


here to mention ue 1 Laer e talk of! it __ 


MUSCUS, LICHEN KkIx D. 


T his i is not in our preſent Diſpenſatories, but was formerly | 


in all of them. The term is ambiguous. If we take it in 


the botanical ſenſe, as comprehending all the Moſſes, i it will 
not apply; as many. of theſe have a. ſtrong acrimony, S. 
Here the term Muſcus ſtands for the ſeveral ſpecies of What 


are called Lichens, which are Oy, aſtrit ent, and recom- 
have ſet it down chiefly 
for an obſervation on the Cup-moſs, or Muſcus pyxidatus. 'I 


| take this from Willis, a man much employed in practice, 


who, on account of his exploded theories, is, perhaps, too 


much overlooked. . He candidly, owns, that the Chin-cough 


is a diſeaſe, in which the Phyſicians, he ſays, ſeldom, the 


old women often ſucceed, The Cup-moſs, he ſays, is the 


chief of the empiric remedies, and 7 myſelf have ſeen it uſed 


with ſucceſs. ., Other Aſtringents have. alſo: been employed 


for the ſame purpoſe. The Bark bas been recommended by 


Burton, and, on trial, I have found it to anſwer with ſuè- 


ceſs, but it is generally. very difficult to make the child ſwal- 


low the 9 quantity; and it would be much eaſier to 


exhibit the ſimple. Anse, whe drs is no e 


28 the Cup-moſs. 1 : 1 


Acco AVSTERE, or „ ACERB,”. | 


we have now finiſhed thoſe Adringents which ea = 
ranged ! in botanical order; I haye, therefore, next peruſed 


the analogy of the ſenſible qualities. The number of the 
Acido-auftere might have been much increaſed, by adding 


all unripe fruits; but I have confined myſelf to ſuch as havs 


this quality in their r of ſtate. If more had been added, 
t 


* 29 - „ — 


hat they had all the. ſame virtues, 
and onſy differed in degree. The one molt eaſily procured 
(which will always be a cauſe of preference, eſpecially. asT- 
imagine it is one of the ſtrongeſt,) is the Prunus ſylveftris, 
or common Sſoe. Indigenous plants ſhould always be pre- 
| ferred to exotics, on account of our certainty of their ge- 
nuineneſs, Which þ 1 tar rom being the caſe with the 1 3 
| + i | 0 and, 
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n indeed, in moſt caſes, they are of ſufficient” efficacy; 


though from all this I would not have you conclude, that 


I'think the general rule, of Nature's having given to every 
particular country remedies adapted to all its diſea ſes, to be 
true. I ſhall only mention the Sloe, as I think it may ſerve 
for all the reſt. In the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, an Extract 


is ordered to be made of this ; in the London, a Conſerve, 


As it is a ſubſtance that acts more on the primæ vie, than 
in remote places, its acerbity will, perhaps, make it prefer. 
able, in the D. ſentery, to the more pure auſtere. Diar- 
Acgas, though ſeldom epidemic ones, may be brought on by 
eating too much ripe fruits; to obviate whoſe effects the 
acerb will be proper, but then they muſt be ſuch as are not 
liable to a fermentation ; ſo that when ſweetneſs, the cauſe 
of fermentation, is joined, thoſe will be improper, and they 


ſhould be more acerb than ſweet. The preparation, then, 


of' the London College, by adding three-parts of ſugar, is 


certainly wrong; neither is that of Edinburgh without its 


diſadvantages ; for, by long continued coction, the aſtrin- 
geney is apt to be deſtroyed, and, if the extract be dried, 


towards the end of the proceſs, it is rendered a very difficult. 


Iy diffuſible ſubſtance. In my opimon, a medium is beſt. 


Jt ought to be made like elder- rob, boiled to a certain 
Height, and then ſome” ſugar added, to keep it diffuſible, 
: This method of treatment will apply to other ſubſtances. 


Next follows in my Catalogue a miſcellaneous lift, con- 
taining ſubſtances that have been employed for the ſame in- 


dication, which have no particular analogy, either in bo- 
_ tanical characters, or ſenſible qualities. Aſtringency is a 


very univerſal property in vegetables, and in all the ſolid 


2 theſe, as I formerly hinted; there is more or lefs of 


his quality; The liſt here might have been very much in- 


creaſed, but I have only inſerted thoſe ſubſtances that have 


it in the ss tin /o 2 775 Uſe yok "any en deg qua- 
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AN CH USA, ALKANET: | 
- "Thiele EY to the Aſperi folia, T imagine af theſe 


kite more or leſs of an Aſtringeney; in few, however, it 


is conſiderable. From their conjoined mucilaginous qua- 


ity, they! my your FAR to hy 19 25 of Demulcents“. 
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_ BALAUSTINA, BALAUSTINES., 
_ Theſe are the flowers of the Pomgranate. Theſe are 
very pure and ſimple Aſtringents, though not ſuppoſed one 
of the ſtrongeſt; With regard to its uſe, it is one of thoſe 
that give out an Aegant tincture, which, in general, is more 
bp eaſily extracted from flowers than from wood; this it yields 
| to water, and ſcarce at all to ſpir it, ſo that Decoction 3 
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| the beſt preparation of it. EO | 
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This is a very weak Aſtringent, though recommended by. 
Materia Medica writers. Both from its taſte, and the claſs 
to which it belongs, viz. the Verticillata, the moſt of which 
are acrid and ſtimulating, &c. we muſt not expect from them 


e 
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any mater ial Aſtringent. Gi r ee ee, oa 21 wen 00 
HYPERICUM, Sr. JOHN's WORr. 


Although, formerly, repeated teſtimonies have been 
given in favour of. this plant, yet it is ſcarce at all re- 
garded at preſent. I think we ſhould not be ſo auda- 
cious as to neglect it, for by the ſenſible qualities it 
appears active, which always muſt be a fule to ſuſpect 
and enquire into its virtues. To the taſte it is aſtrin- 
gent, with a bitterneſs, which is commonly very conſo- 
nant to an aſtringent virtue. With theſe ſenſible qua- 
lities, it manifeſtly contains a large, proportion of a2 
| ſubtle eſſential oil. Held to the light, it ſeems full of 
, ſmall holes, and hence is called Perforatus. - Thele, 
however, are only cells, in which the ſubtle eſſential 
oil is | lodged, Somewhat of the fame kind appears 
around the ſides. of the flower. All theſe are preſump- 
tions of its utility, and there are many ' well-vouched 
teſtimonies of. its virtues, particularly of its diuretic 
powers, This virtue is faid to depend on its terebin- 
thinate oil, but it alſo exerts the ſame (where much of 
that oil muſt be loſt) in dry powder, and in decoction, 
ſo that its diuretic quality ſeems to depend on its aſtrin- 
gency. I have often intended to make trial of that. ſub- 

_ ſtance, and if any perſon has a deſign of proſecuting the 
experiment, it is neceſſary he ſhoyld learn to extract the 
able eNeatial ei, vyon which, Peha, ts. , — 
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virtues, depend. Alcohol does this beſt. Neuman tells 
us, that the firſt affuſion of that gave him a pure red 
tincture, but that a" ſecond gave à greęn, leſs impregna- 
ted one. Hence, then, I would recommend extraction 
by one affuſion of Alcohol, bringing that to proper 
ſtrength, by applying it to freſh parcels 1 the plant. As 
after this combination the Alcohol riſes with leſs heat 
than the oil, we may obtain our impregnation much 
Kronger by evaporsti as. 
This oil is much recommended in Epileptic and 
Maniac caſes, where, I confeſs, I do not underſtand how 
it can act, though, indeed, there are teſtimonies. of its 


virtues. : 5... | dee % 
This was formerly known under the name of Lyſinur lia, 
but now it is properly referred to different genera, as Epi- 
tobium, &c. They are all of the ſame natural order. Ly- 
thrum is applied to the genus of - Lyſemachia by Lin- 
I infert it here from De Haen's authority, who. ſays it 
was comtnunicated to him by an Army Phyſician, and that 
he, in conjunction with Van Swieten, had experienced its 
good effects, in ten different caſes after Dyſentery,, After 
Exhibiting a purge, he gave it in doſes of a'drachm, night 
dad morning, and ſays, that if the diſeaſe be recent, it will 
cute it in three days; he cured an old Dyſentery (annoſa) 
in three weeks, Which had reſiſted every other remedy. We 
ſeldom employ Aſtringents in Dyſentery. It is commonly 
fald they ought not to be uſed before the acrimony is eva- 
__ _ Etiated, I explained it in another way, viz that before 
the determination'to the inteſtines, was taken off by other 
- remedies, Aſtringents ouglit not to be uſed. De Haen 
ſhould have told us the caſes ard citcumſtances of Dyſen- 
tery where Lyt rum was proper, He ſays it ought not to 
be uſed where the inteſtines are full of ſordes, and in caſes 
of laxity. By this I underſtand nothing. If in recent 
caſes he talks of laxity, it is merely from theory. In his 
fourth part, however, he ſays, that the Lythrum is chiefly 
of vſe in old Dyfenteries; and here I think that this and 
other Aftringents are extremely proper, ard we are gene- 
rally too late in their exhibition; ſtrong ones would be im- 
| Proper, but certainly ſuch as will bring on aſtriction by flow 


" 


and mild degrees, ought to be uſed. © 
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MATERTA ME DIC A. 


This is much uſed in Germany, where it is conſidered 
not only as an Aſtringent, but a Sedative and Antiſpaſmo- 
dic; It was ftrongly recommended by Stahl, and thoſe of 
his School; whoſe authority, however, I ſhould not much 
regard, (as they often give high commendations to very 


17 8 


inſignificant remeties,) had not Hoffman alſo recommend- 


ed it, It is a very doubtful plant to appearance. The 


herb ſeems to be a weak aſtringent with aerimony. The 
flowers are remarkably acrid, and contain à very acrid ef- 


ſential oil. It is doubtful (as the part of the plant em- 
ployed is not ſpecified): whether it is antiſpaſmodic from its 


aſtringency, or eſſential oil. In this country T have ſeen 
the powder of the flowers uſed with wech in flatulent 


cholics; and from its aroma, it probably may be uſeful in 


hyſteric caſes; from all which, however, I muſt ſuſpect, 


that it ought to be thrown out of the lift of Aftringents, 
and put into that of Antiſpaſmodics, Ds 2 
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Both the leaves and berries have been uſed, and by their 


ſenſible qualities they are evidently aſtringent; but they are 
properly neglected here, as neither being native, nor of 
ſuch peculiar virtues, as ſhould make us import them from 
foreign countries, er e e, 
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PLANTAGO, PLANTANE.,” 
This plant has gong; virtues imputed. to it, but from its 


ſenſible qualities, I imagined it of little efficacy, till I was 


informed by the late Dr. Clerk, that he had ſeen ſeveral. 


Hzmorrhages yield, to this, which had reſiſted ſeemingly 
more efficacious medicines. If ſuch effects are to be ex- 
pected from it, it mult be uſed in large. doſes, and con- 
tinued for a length of time. I have ſeen it uſed in Hz- 
morrhages and Hæmoptoes, but without any manifeſt ef- 


fects; and any that appear, might probably owing to 


the other remedies employed along with it, a low diet, and 
repeated bleedings. The Leaves and Seeds of this plant 
are in uſe. The Seeds are of little uſe, being a mild fari- 


naceous ſubſtance, the Leaves are the principal part, and 


the Huſks have moſt aſtringency. 
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 medies+ of the aſtringent kind have 


POLYGONATUM, SOLOMON'S SEA l. 
Here is, an inſtance. of the neceſſity; of taking notice of 
the particular part of the plant to be uſed; The Flowers, 


Berries, and Leaves of Polygonatum are of a very acrid and 


oiſonous nature. The Root is the part only to be uſed, 
Lis remarkably mucilaginous, with little acrimony, which 
is of the ſame. nature with that of the flowers, c. but may 
be diſſipated by boiling. By miſtake, the whole of this 


R.. 


plant has been ſpoken of as an Aſtringent, but it ought to 
de confined. to the Roots. The Root I have often known 
_ uſed with ſucceſs. in Hæmorrhoidal Swellings, and Bleed- 


ings. The doſe is 3 1. boiled in milk from ij. to Ib ſO. 
and continued every night; and in many inſtances have 
I ſeen. it remove the pain and * everal other re- 

een employed with 
ſucceſs in Hzmorrhojids, Wherever theſe evacuations are 


critical, Aſtringents are improper, but they are not always 


ſo. They are often accidental, from hardened fzces preſ- 


| ling upon them, and cauſing a fulneſs of the. neighbouring 
veſſels; and. here, certainly, when we obviate the coſtive- 


neſs, the habitual determination to the part ſhould be ta- 
ken off gradually, by the proper and mild uſe of Aftrin- 
gents. ' Some have alleged, that the Hzmorrhoids ſerve 
the ſame purpoſe. in men, and are equally neceſſary and 
critical with the menſtrua of women. But I know that as 
many, nay many more women are affected with the Hz- 
morrhoids than men, and at the ſame time have their 
menſes regular, which ſhews that it is often a diſeaſe, and 


not always a critical determination. In this diſeafe we 


ſhould employ: only ſuch Aſtringents as act in the prime 


"x; vie, and ſuch are the vegetable; for if we employ thoſe of 


a ſtronger kind, as Alum, &c, we ſhall at the ſame time be 
in hazard of having their action extended too far, and of 


„ e e eee 
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Materia Medica writers conſtantly: conſider this as an 
Aſtriogent, but it belongs to the Umbellate, a very acrid 


_ claſs; and many of them poiſonous; and, therefore d pri- 
ori, we are not to expect any Aſtringents from this claſs. 
I find it has ſome: of their qualities, and that its aſtringency 
is very doubtful; and therefore I reject it as an aſtrin- 
gent. | yf - bf IE of 
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tory organs. The whole of the plant has been employed, 
but the Virtue reſides in the Bark, which may be uſed. sn 
dofe"of 5 15. or 5 J. and if continued for Tome time, — ; 


the 
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will be found an efficacious Aſtringent, eſpecial] when 
a alight Bitter is at the ſame time required. It is beſt em- 
9 in ſubſtance, for it does not oy out its virtual in 
_ i 277 3 
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Abe ſenſible qualities of the Nettle are not equal to the 
h *virtues attributed to it, Whatever be in this, the teſtimo- 
nies in its fayour are very ſtrong, and I have them confirm- 
ed by experience. The great uſe of it by ſome, in diet, 
.ſhews. it is not a medicine of great activity. Its recent 
juice ſhould be employed, or a ſtrong decoction of a hand- 
| 25 of it, i. e. the herb, and thus have J ſeen it have imme- 
diate effect, in taking off the ſwelling of the Piles, 
It has, been much ſpoken of for diuretic virtues, as well 
vs other aſtringent plants. This is very different to ex- 
; * „ though it would ſeem, they undoubtedly 19 0 
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This is a title which has ſeldom appeared in the 
"Falk Medica, and never in any officinal liſt. Una Urj 
1s not the proper botanical appellation. From the practi. 
tioners at Vienna, we have accounts of very extraordi- 
nary virtues imputed to this plant. If theſe turn out to 
be t ez it will ſhew us that very curious virtues may be 

"Jodged in unſuſpected ſubſtances. I cannot ſay what has 
led them to make uſe of it. It has been recommended by 

"ſome as an Aſtringent. The Phy ſicians of Montpelier 
have hinted 1 in general, 90 it 1 95 in calculous caſes. 
5 Van Swieten recommended tt to, Pe Haen, who tells us, 
that it has been found A certain cure in all caſes of pu- 
"Tulency, and alſo in any ulcers of the urinary paſſages; 
ſecondly, in caleulous caſes, it enables them to retain 
*their urine, and obviates the Ricken pains. It alſo 
changed the appearance of the urine, In ſome of theſe 
caſes, ee, it was bloody, alkaline, and purulent, nay 
"ſo ſtrongly : Alkaline as to efferveſce with acids, it brought 
- the utine back to its natural appearance, and made it de- 
poſite 4 healthy ſediment. In ſome caſes, indeed, he ſays, 
| + les but theſe, were ſuch, that in them the urinary 
paſſa 
Yo ower of nature. to have. A ffected a cure, or even Litho- 
eee haye r&ligyed,; {Where all the erde 2 
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es were in, ſuch morbid Date, that it was paſt the 
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tending the ſtone ſeemed to be removed, we ate very apt 
to ſuſpect the ſtone itſelf is diſſolved, but here there is no 


ſuch appearance, and the catheter always found the ſtone 
of the ſame ſize and roughneſs: as before. The plant was 


always uſed in ſubſtance. At firſt, De Haen's doſe was 
30. of it powdered, once a day; but he now tells us, 
in his laſt volume, that he uſes the ſame quantity three 


times a day. He makes no obſervation on the operation 


of the medicine, whether it bound the belly, palled the 
ſtomach, Cc. neither does he mention the remedies which 


accompanied it. He only ſays, that opiates in the begin- 


ning were given, to eaſe the pain, and that only injections 


were thrown in; but that ſoon both theſe were ſuperſeded 


as unneceſſary.” To leave without doubt the efficacy of 


this remedy, De Haen tells us, that, as it required a 


length of time, many, when their ſymptoms were à little 
alleviated, tired with the diſagreeable doſe, laid it aſide, 
but that ſoon the ſame ſymptoms recurred, which were again 
relieved by returning to this remedy, and that this renewal 
of the ſymptoms from laying aſide of the remedy, and 


relief of them from reaſſuming it, happened to the ſame 


perſons five or ſix times. Taking all theſe circumſtances 


together, with the authority of two ſuch remarkable 


perſons, acting under the eye of ſo many people, L think 
we can hardly doubt of the facts. From ſome difficulties 


in theory, and inſtances where ſuch like teſtimonies have 
failed, ſome doubts may ariſe; but certainly theſe ſhould 


not prevent our making a trial of the medicine. 


j 
De  Haen has attempted the rationale of this medi- 
eine's action, but after many attempts, has at laſt given it 
up, as uncertain. Till we have an opportunity of mak- 


ing the experiment, it is worth while to attempt the ra- 
tionale. It may be obſerved, and De Haen aſiſts me in 
the obſervation, that in the Annals of Phyſic there have 


been many inſtances where calculi have been carried in 


the kidneys and bladder without inconvenience.” This 
is difficult to account for. Some may think the ſmooth- 
_ neſs of the ſtone to have been the reaſon; but it is found, 
and I have ſeen ſtones as ſmooth as poliſned marble, give 
great uneaſineſs; while on the other hand, rough ones 
gave none; and even this would not obviate the inconve- 
niences, from the weight of the ſtone, + Inſtances have 


been given of lime - water relieving the ſymptomis of the 


ſtone; while at the ſame time, the catheter ſhewed the 
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ſtone ſtill remained in the bladder. Dr. Whitt thinks the 
lime-water acts by diſſolving the ſtone into a mucous 
Nate, 7. e. its ſurface, and ſo taking off the aſperſity. 
Theſe, I imagine, will not anſwer entirely, and in the 
 Uva Urſi, the ſtones, have been found equally rough as 
before; though the ſymptoms have been relieved; and 
beſides, if the lime-water acted in the way alleged, the 
diſſolved mucus muſt be carried away by the urine, and 
if the lime- water continued to act in the ſame manner, 
the whole ſtone would be diſſolved, which, in ſtones 
of any conſiderable largeneſs, has not been found to be 
the caſe. We muſt, therefore endeavour to find ſome 
Ihe ſymptoms of the ſtone do not ſo much depend on 
the ſze or ſurface of the ſtone, as on the acrimony of the 
urine, which conſtantly accompanies the ſtone. This 
is certainly the caſe in the Uva Urſi, it removing the bad 
ſtate of the urine, with little effect upon the ſtone, 
which, except the ſymptoms. of the ſtone depended on 
the acrimony of the urine, would be inconceivable. In 
ſtones of the kidneys, the conſequent ſtrangury has been 
ſuppoſed to proceed from conſent of the urinary paſſages, 
but much more probably does it ariſe from acrimony of 
the urine. Here let me throw in an obſervation, by the 
bye. It has been ſuppoſed a ſpecious proof of the efficacy 
of Lime- water, that out of the body it diſſolves ſtones; 
but in theſe; caſes the very alkaline urine muſt be ſuppoſed 
to do the fame. In changing the, urine, I imagine the 
- Uva Urſi may act in changing the ſtate of the ſecretory | 
organ, / inducing a ſtricture and ſtrength of the part; 1 
that you ſee there might be ſome foundation for the ſo 
often repeated nephritic and lithontriptic virtue of Aſtrin- 
gents, by Materia Medica writers. The laſt I thought 
impoſſible to reſide in any vegetable, but now you ſee 
there may have been à foundation for ſuppoſing it, as 
the ſymptoms of the ſtone were relieved. As Lime- 
water and Cauſtic Alkali out of the body diſſolved 
. ſtones, ſo they relieve its ſymptoms in the ſame man- 
ner. If it comes out that the Una: Urs. has the ef- 
fects alleged, ve muſt certainly then think, that 


the Bimé- water acts more as an Aſtringent than a Sol- 


1 . 1 a 88 , 1 ** o . 7 1 = 
vent ; ſor ibere are many objections with regard to the 
L . frown rene ts 
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The Lua Urſi is not a native of Great Biitain®,' and in 

the Southern countries is only found on the kigheſt Alps, 
where the ſnow continues the whole year; ſo that we ſhould 
if the facts be confirmed, endeavour to gad à ſubſtitute for 
it; for if it be imported, it will certainly be \adwalterated. 1 
imagine · ſome other of the Aſtringents, — mentioned, 
might anſwer; but I had rather r on the 
Botanic analogy, and take a plant of the ſame genus, and 
as near akin to it in habit as poſſible. This falt is a ſpe- 
cies of the Arbutus of Linnæus; what is 9 
genus, is the genus oſ Vaccinium. The Arbutur is à gen 

not very conſiſtently made up, and it is ſtill a ci ſpute * 
Botaniſts, whether ſeveral: ſhould not be taken from the 
Vaccinium and put into this. There is in 1 Britain only one 
ſpecies of the Arbutus, found in the Iſle of Mull, b yd, 
but this is ſo rare, that we muſt have e of 
the Vaccinium; and certain it is, that there are ſeveral plants 
in the Arbutus, which were formerly in the Vaccinium. The 
plant I would chooſe as a ſubſtitute for the Iva Uh is the Vi- 
tis Idea ſemper virens folits, &c.> Jt occupies high grounds, 
and is to be found not unfrequentiy in the Highlands. I 
have already got a ſpecimen of it 3 and ſhall endeavour to 
procure more, and make . r ＋ hen next xt lit 
in the Catalogue contains :, aafls eh 4 


The INSPISSATED” 11 CES. 


| Mead and Hypociſtis are almoſt now unknown; 5 the 
accounts we have of them, and by what I have ſeen of them, 
they ſeem to be ſimple and pure Aſtringents, but without 
any peculiar property which ſhould give them the ew 
to 9 eee in preſent practice. B 


"CATECHU, IA PAN EARTH, 


The name Terra Faponica is very improper, for Catechu' i is 
a vegetable inſpiſſated j juice, and that which is moſt fre- 
ci employed. It is a+ tolerable powerful Aſtringent, 
and I have often experienced 1 its effects in Diarrhœas and Dy» 
ſenteries. I never uſed it in Fluor albus; profuſion of the 
Menſes, Ec. ſo. that I do not know whether its effects are 
Fare over ene as virtues are n een 1 


4 a uy 


1 Fo fince been bound i reat 1 in the Highlands 
of Scotland, by the late Dr. Millar; ſo that there is no oc. 


caſion to have recourſe to . e ſubſtirut here propoſed. 
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by water and ſpirit, a W $4. has no diſagreeable ſmell or taſte; 
{o that the uſe of it is very, proper. Though a ſubſtance of 
great value, we never get * pure, but adulterated with 
Fe. which may be diſcovered by elutriation, and 
more efteQually. by 7 All this would lead us to en- 
deayour to. find for it a ſubſtitute of our own. growth. 


| SANGUTS"* ACO NI, DRAGON'S BLOOD. 


2 
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. e 1s; Ailhemployed, but is no Aae It is a xn 
reſinqus- body, anſoluble in aqueous menſtrua, and probably 
in gur prima ui, It was probably introduced” firſt by its 
ſignatures anal | red plants were employed to ſtops hzmor- 
| rhages. It may.he-conveniently:employed for forming Alum 
into pills, being melted with the Alum; For this purpoſe 
it ſhould, not he powdered, and ha ty IN 4s a reden of the 
whole, 1 liſt is an ee e r 1 
e 01 9 Th PARKS | wet. BY, 4 
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N ee e Quere tremely 
aſtringent, with very little o any ſenſible Bitterneſs Their 
Aſtringeney ĩs confirmed by their uſe in tanning, ſo that 1 
believe them as efficacious as any Aſtringents externally aps 
plied. They have the convenieney of being ſoluble in Water, 
but then they afford but a weak impregnation, and VOY 
boiling eh their, aſtringent quality. alt 


CORTEX ,FRAXINI.._..... 


This hon rer nen eonfoined with its Aﬀtfingency; re- 
ſembling the Peruvian Bark, for which, both it 50 the 
Hippocaſtaneur, which ought to have been ſet down, have 
been employed as ſubſtitutes; and, as I have ſeen, with ſuc- 
| ceſs. We have here Sit John Floyer's teſtimony of their 
2 uſeful. in Fevers, Where they ated by promoting 
weat. 

The ſceds of the Aſh, hack SEEN been employed in "OY: 
cine, which have likewiſe a kind of Bitterneſs, joined with 
their Aſtringency, called by Haller-aromatic Acrimony ; and 
may be a medicine of conſiderable efficacy. Both the Bark 
and Seed have been recommended as nephritic and lithon- 
triptic. Glauber ſeems very confident in recommending 
them ; and Dr. Bold adds his teſtimony to the ſame virtues. 
If 1 have an opportunity, I ſhall endeayour to make trial of 
thens a8 a ſubſtitute for the Uva Up” M7 
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have n. never r found it of any efficacy. 1 1 
"GALL, GALLI 


This is an e ariſing on trees, w 1 1 
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"CORTEX SIMAROUBE, fs ps 


* 

1 hie is an inſtance of the fate of medicines, * 
ſpite of being recommended with confidence, and teſtimo- 
nies given of their ſucceſs, often remained without a fair 
trial. The fault is commonly in calling them ſpecific; e 

that when they are not found to anſwer in all caſes, they 
are thought · to be uſeful in none, From its ſenſible 7 
ties, it is not Aſtringent, and from the French antiters; it 


does not appear to be ſo. Generally in large doſes it vomit- 


ed and purged, and in ſmall, was withour any ſenſible ope- 
ration. It has been recommended: in D auer, but 1 
refer Jo to the French writers.” Next 155 o & 
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1 41 
of theſe 1 85 only mentioned one, Ar fre others 
are common. All of them contain ſomewhat of Aſtrin- 


gency, but have other qualities Joined, which render them 
inft for this itertion,; 555 on AU en 8 of 94575 
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- LIGNUM CAMPECHE Ns; LOGW: 
Lp like” other vegetable Aſtringents, is very if 


7 cult of ſolution, It diſcovers its aſtringeney, by ſomewhat 


of an auſtere ſtyptic taſte, more manifeſtly: by its making an 
ink. Both from the ſenſible qualities, and its making but 
a weak ink, I conceive it to be but a very weak aſtringent, 


and alſo from Its being uſed only in decoction. We endea- 


vour to obviate this by bringing it into an extract, but the 
proceſs is difficult, and ſeldom well executed, and the long 


boiling commonly deſtroys the aſtringeney, as much as we 
endeavour to encreaſe it by concentration. ery 


£ 


e, however, 
think its weakneſs recommends it; but on repeated 1 95 1 


q 
1 4. 1 # 3 
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of inſects. In practice we confine ourſelves to the excreſ- 


cence of the oak, and commonly get it from foreign dun- 


tries. However, all the Galls have a ſtyptic quality, and I 
think the term ought to be made general, and we ſhould em- 


ploy any excreſcence of any tree produced in the ſame man- 


ner. That Galls are a. powerful Aſtringent, appears from 
their HUG: n . in * of Ls, and ve- 
y 
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ry much in tanning. Galls are remarkable for giving out 
their Aſtringency more copiouſly in ſolution than any other 
vegetable Aſtringent, and therefore for external uſe, as in 
ſomentation, c, I have always uſed them preferably to any 
other, They are certainly good Aſtringents, and nothing 
but the doubts which I gave in general of the propriety of 
the uſe of vegetable Aſtringents hinder their internal exhi- 
bition, They have uſed them in Intermittent Fevers, as 
you may ſee in the Memoirs of the French Academy; and 
as they are purely aſtringent, it gives a doubt whether Peru. 
vian Bark acts from its aſtringency, or other qualities. 
Having finiſhed particular aſtringents, I have ſet down in 
my lift, terms more or leſs general, in Italic Character, com. 
prehending medicines more or Jeſs ſuited to our intention, | 
1. ACIDS' a ASTRINGENTS, 


1 wi I 2h 4 k 1 . Ts OM 8 # . 
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Theſe were formerly mentioned in the Nutrientia, at a, 
in my lift, and will afterwards be ſo more particularly in my 
leventh head, the Anta/kalina, at 1, and 2. I ſhall. only 


* 


juſt now, ſay ſomewhat on them as aſtringent. 
That all Acids are Aſtringents is pretty manifeſt. Ap- 
65 to the ſkin-they produce contraction and corrugation. 
othing is more common than for the weakeſt Acids ſo much 
to contract the lips, as to take away their colour, hindering 
them to receive ſo much red blood as they received in their 
natural ſtate. With regard to the Aſtringency of Acids, it 
may be a queſtion whether it is naturally connected with par- 
ticular, Acids, or whether it is common to all, and only dif- 


fers from the different concentrations. Thus ſome have ima- 


gined that the vitriolic and perhaps the muriatic Acid are 
ſtronger than the nitrous or vegetable. Whatever is in this, 
to me there is certainly a difference between the foſſile and 
vegetable Acids. The vegetable Acid, in oppoſition to the 
foſſile, is capable of being changed in the prime vie by 
fermentation, and of having its Acid nature deſtroyed before 
they enter the blood. Again, the foſſile Acid ſtimulates the 
excretories ; and if this effect is to be expected from the ve- 
getable, they muſt be given proportionably in greater quan- 
tity. I ſhall go farther with this obſervation, and ſay, that 
ol the vegetable Acid even a difference is to be made. The 
native Acid is more liable to undergo changes than the fer- 
mented, having both the vinous and acetous fermentations 
to go through, which are paſt in the fermented Acid. Hence 
à @ queſtion ariſes, Whether the acid fruits be recommended 
EE 7 | properly 
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vinegar would ſeem preferable, unleſs the native Acid had 

ſo much acerbity with it, as to have the power of checking 

the putrefactive fermentation. Hence I imagine there is ſome / 

propriety in the practice of the German ſoldiers in the Dy- | | 

ſentery, of taking vinegar and cream. As Aſtringents in 

the primæ viæ, the fermented Acid may be proper, but 
wherever we want to have the effect of the Acid extended 
farther, as in Hæmorrhages, there we ſhould prefer the foſ- 
ſile Acids. Theſe have not only the power of producing 

contraction, but alſo diminiſh the mobility, acting as ſeda- 

tives. With regard to the uſe of Aſtringents in Hæmorrha- 

ges, it has been objected to its propriety, as their Aſtringen- 

cy may often encreaſe the impetus of the blood. Now the 

foſſile Acids obviate” this objection, for they not only con- 

ſtringe, but alſo take off the encreaſed impetus of the blood; 

both as acting like ſedatives, by diminiſhing their moving 

power, and on the fluids, as far as they enter into them, by 


* 7 


allaying their inteſtine motion. RR 
„ WF of Ret of BY 56s 4 0 BA, 6 93k 54. 6 MO" "i F749 8D - „ 
Theſe act as aperb, but are liable to the ſame. objeQtions 
as the native Acid. They have, indeed, gone through the 
vinons fermentation,. hut that generally. imperfectly, and 
have ſtill the acetous to undergo. By this means they may 
be troubleſome in the primæ viæ, and may there be changed 
before they enter into tlie blood. Burnt wines are proper- 
ly employed as Aſtringents, becauſe by this means their auſ- 
terity is encreaſed, and they are rendered leſs liable to fer- 
ment. Upon the whole, aſtringent wines are of little effi- 
cacy, and auſtere wines are only to be preferred where a 
choice of wine is neceſſary. In the choice. of wines, oſten 
more nicety than judgment is ſhown; and the colour, which 
is often artificial, ;direQs, more than the qualities. Red 
tere. All the others, except the Moſelle and Rheniſh, are 
of a ſtronger body, more ſtimulant and heating, with leſa 
of the Aſtringency. 24a FF N 70 aud | 
3- BITTERS as ASTRINGENTS. 
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Hitterneſß is often conjoined with Aſtringency, and it is 
doubtful whether Bitters themſelves are not aſtringent. 
When combined together they have been univerſally conſi- 


fred as Tonics and Roborants. Whether this be owing 
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9 their Aſtringency, « or pee — afterwards con 
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"Theſe are more indirectly ſo than any of the former. 1 

told you, that a chief uſe of Aſtringents was in checking 
evacuations. Now this may be done either by the Aſtrin- 
gents, as contracting the veſſels, or by the eee di- 
en the impetus of the fluids. 


eee ee ASTRINGENTS. | 


> ES: are enumerated under my fourth claſs of Fe FLA 
. They; are ſet down here, becauſe they are. frequently _ 
| = ſcribed in preternatural and encreaſed ſecretions or the 
urinary paſſages, in gleets, gonorrhœas, toc, In the prime C 
vic, however, their effects ſeem oppoſite. to aſtriction, and 
ünder the head of Stimulants, you will ſee them conſidered 
4s laxatiyes, and, indeed, they often make excellent ones; 
> ſo that, on the whole, they are improperly conſidered as 
| Aftringents, 1 allow, indeed, that they will act in ſtop- | 
Ping a gleet; but that, 3 imagine, is from exciting an in- 
flammation in the urinary paffages, to which they have a 
natural tendency, and a proof of this may be alleged; that 
Cantharides ps ine tral in the lame intention. e enden 


EXSICCANTS a8 . confounded, with ASTRINGENTS. 


Materia Medica writers commonly claſs theſe as | Aſtrin- 
gents, - Every dry powder may be employed for this pur- 
poſe, but none of them have their effect internally. There 
is one indication of Exſiccants which occurs in practice; 
| 3 in abſorbing moiſture on the ſurface of the body, as 
in caſes &, diſagreeable and "troubleſome. ſweats, Ec. 
fe ringents here would be dangerouſly employed, as check- 
ing, perhaps, eritical evacuation, of which exſiccant pow- 
ders will take off the diſagreeableneſs, without oppreſſing 
the diſcharge! In Eryſipelas, and affection of the rete mu- 
. theſe, powders do not act as repellenis or aſtringent, 
but by abſorbing an acrid mucus, which is often apt to ex- 
ſude and taint the neighbouring parts. Powders of boles 
and. chalks have been employed; For theſe make a hard cruſt 
with the mucits,' and mealy powders have 3 better effect, 
= which' never ſhould be too fine, and thus oatmeal anfwers 
Et better than flour, as it abſorbs the mucur better, and is not 
1 ſo apt to harden. Theſe I have frequently ſeen anſwer, 125 
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ter ſpirituous and oily medicines, and Saccharum: ſaturni, 
Sc. had been 2 without effect, in allaying and diſ- 
cuſſing the inflammation. If the meal be fixed in the cloth 
applied, it anſwers ſo much the better, and hence the pro- 
r practice of the poor people, in uſing, as an applications: 
the inſide of the meal. ſack. 
Aſtringents being now: finiſhed „we ſhall n next proceed: 9 
our r third al head, viz. Emollients. E 


EMOLLIENTI A. + chit wh: 


Theſe a are ſuch medicines as diminiſh the cobeſi on of. we 
ſimple. ſolids, in oppoſition. to Aſtringents. The operation. 
of Aſtringents is difficult to explain, and is ſtill doubtful; 
that of Emollients is hardly ſo. Whether we conſider the 
ſimple ſolids as compoſed of earth, inte 5 1 with gluten, 
or take them as a mixt, they may be. ſoftened. by the inter- 
poſition of fluid parts, or by thinning the gluten,” Poſſibly 
the term laxative would be more proper than emollient, but 
we are obliged to retain the latter, as the former would be 


apt to be confounded with. eccoptotics. of Emollients are ap- 


plied with a double intention, not only to diminiſh the co 
heſion, but to ſoften; and may act, either by diſſolving. the . 
gluten, or by introducing a larger proportion of fluid parts 
into the compoſition of the fibre. Perhaps their action 
ought not to be entirely confined to this. Around every ſoo 
lid fibre there is A proportion of cellular membrane; na, 
ſome have ſuppoſed, that the whole ſolids of the body are 
only condenſed cellular membrane Hence, then, 'Emolli- 
ents, without entering into the compoſition of the ſolid 'fi- _ 
bre, may act upon them, and produce relaxation, 25 more 


fluids being interpoſed in the cellular texture. 4 ar 


We xo * ſay, that Emollients at upon the 


8 fibres: 2 ean only do ſo, in ſo far as tenſion and 20 a 


neſs of the imple fibres is connected with the /oſcillatory' | 
wer of the /olida'viva, Tt is not the ſame with the Emol- 


jents as with the Aſtringents; for theſe laſt always extend 
their action, and have ſome what of a ſtimulating power. If , 
the Emollients propagate their action, it is only in ſo far aa 


they alter the equilibrium, 7. e. in cauſing an increaſed flow . 
of fluid to the part relaxed. Hence they have been ſuppo- 
led Derivatives, but they are very ſeldom uſed ſimply in this 


intention. Thus we ſeldom uſe plain oil, e. g. as a Deri- . 
vative, but commonly aſſiſt our Tovollients with warmth, 

which here acts as a ſtimulant, and determines a greater * 805 
1 x | | 8 
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of humours to the part. The operation of Emollients/oe.. 


eurs only externally ; for we can have but little conception 
of internal Emollients: We cannot ſuppoſe; them given in 
; any quantity, ſufficient to be introduced in ſuch proportion, 
2 to every ſolid fibre, as to bring on an univerſal relaxation. 
| Indeed, by ſimple water, we may diminiſh the denſity of 
the blood, and bring on laxity, and debility of the ſyſtem; 
but that this is purely by applying an Emollient to the ſim- 
ple ſolids, is hardly conceivable. Emollients may have ſome 
effect in the prime vie, and relax the ſtomach and inteſtines; 
but even there, I am perſuaded, their operation is perfectly 
different from ſimple relaxation; for the inteſtines are lined 
with a mucus, Which will hinder their immediate applica- 
tion to the ſolid fibres. The effect of warm water on the 
ſtomach is a very difficult problem. After reflection, 
have not thought of any thing more ſatisfactory than this, 
wiz, that Nature: has given us an inelination for cold, and 
an averſion for warm water, which, 'though'a moſt mild 
ſubſtance, is often fejected in vomiting, &c. This is all 
that can be ſaid with regard to the operation of Emollients; 
we now proceed to 8 by ; apo mw” ho 36! * #. yi 5 wi 
INDICATIONS. of EMQLLIENTS.,. 
They are indicated in every caſe of too much drineſs 
of the ſimple ſolids. Here they can only be applied exter- 
nally, where there are fiſſures, chaps, and indurations of the 
ſurface. 2. Emollients ate indicated in all caſes of rigidity, I 
whether it exiſt in the ſimple ſolids, or in the moving fibres. 
Where the firſt are within our reach, the effects of Emolli- 
entst are evident; with regard to the moving fibres, Emolli- 
ents may act in ſo far as they fill the cellular texture with 
Water, oil, or mucilage; thus taking off the tenſion of the 
of Jolid fibres, and ſo diminiſhing the oſcillation of the mov- 
=_ ing. 3. Independent of a morbid rigidity, Emollients are 
= indicated in caſes of inflammat ion. 4. Emollients are in- 
| ' dicated, wherever we want to induce a greater laxity, for 
the ſake of derivation or revulſion. Iwill not determine 
here, whether they operate in this caſe by the heat common- 
iy joined with them, or by their moiſture; or whether the 
. relaxation. is/confined to a particular part, or extended over 
the ſyſtem. Certain it is, that tenſion is neceſſary to the 
ſyſtem, and that this tenſion depends on the tenſion of the 
neighbouring parts, and ſo of the Whole ſyſtem; and it is 
aa he, eee, lied 40 6 particuft: 
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part, will ſometimes induce a relaxation of the whole 
It is not, however, probable, that they go commonly to 
this degree. In all theſe caſes, Emollients are exiernaſly 
applied. Internally, by theſe we cannot conceive wy 
conſiderable relaxation induced on particular parts, whict 


muſt only be effected by a general relaxation of the !yſtem, 
which muſt be very flow and gradual. They may act, indeed, 
internally, not as Emollients, but as Demulcents, covering 
acrimony, which, as Emollients, they would only dilute... 


' PARTS of EMOLLIENTS in which their; VIRTUES 


Where any ſubſtances: act as Emollients, it is in conſe- 


but then it bas the diſadvantage of being ſoon diſſipated, of 


. reſide. _. 
COLDS TRL LOO LA 


quence of the water, oil, or mucilage they contain; which, 


wherever they occur without acrimony, are emollient ; and | 
wherever that virtue takes place, it is in conſequence of one 


or more of theſe. Water, as penetrating more immedi- 
ately, is perhaps, moſt conſiderable in producing relaxation; 


taking off with it part of the animal-gluten, and of leaving 
the ſolids more friable than before. If oil could be as eaſily 
introduced, its effects would be much more durable, with- 


out the inconveniency of water. The extremities of the 


apertures of the veſſels on the ſurface are extremely apt to 


be affected with any thing blocking them up. In warm 
countries, where ſordes are very apt to adhere to the ſkin, 
warm bath is uſed” to clean them off. At the ſame time 
unction is uſed to obviate the criſpature, to which the ſkin 


would be liable to prevent its chapping, Sc. Mucilages, 


compoſed of oil and water, are of a mixed nature, more ap- 


proaching to water, perhaps, in its penetration, and cer- 


tainly in its leaving the part more dry and friable. With 
regard to the uſe of oil, it is ſuppoſed an improper Emollient, 


as from ats tenacity, it may ſtop perſpiration, on which ac- 


? 


count it has been thought that it ought to be rejected in Sur- 
gery. All of this theory ſeems to be unſound. If ſuch 


* 


Was its prope ty in warm countries, where perſpiration is ſo 


neceſſary, 


_ unleſs where it is ſo thick as to dry on the ſkin; and entan- 
die the duſt in the air, and the order, of the ſkin it can 
bardly affect perſpiration: Hence, then, the practice of the 
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warm countries ſhould always be taken together, unction 
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it would not be much uſed. L imagine, that, 
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and warm ins, Perſpiration flows with ſome ſores from 
the ſkin, as any one may obſerve, who will take the trouble 
to render it viſible. This velocity is ſo great, that it would 
ſeem to be capable of overcoming the reſiſtance of any ſuch 
fluid as oil. Nay, 1 have 4 hag that oil may excite per- 
ſpiration, by relaxing the orifices of the veſſels, at leaſt ſome 
of its effects ſeem to ſay ſo. I cannot account for this phe- 
nomenon otherwiſe, e. g. in a Croyza, where the inner mem- 
brane of the noſe is ſo ſwelled and tumified, as hardly to al- 
low of breathing, which complaint is ſo frequent i in childres, 
as often to prevent their ſucking. I have ſeen relief given 
by oil or butter. In the Angina, it was formerly the prac- 
tice to employ a bland oil externally, but emp 
with canſtic alkali, are now commonly employed. The 
common people ſtill uſe butter, or oil, which gives a conſi- 
derable relaxation externally, and promoting the perſpiration 
of the part. It may, indeed, act, in ſome meaſure, by 
r ing the equilibrium; but it is very Plain that it muſt, 

iefly, in the manner obſerved, | 

3. Senfo ble qualities which diſcover E mollients,. A bland, , 
lie ar oily taſte, without acrimony. 


4. PHARMACEUTICAL. TREATMENT. 


Emmollients are always extracted by water, in ee | 


bs 1 menſtrua, whoſe effects are oppoſite to relaxati- 


In ſome caſes they may be extracted by oil, where an 


"Lily matter is to be obtained ; but I would allege, that ve⸗ 
table matters, which contain much oil, will not give it 


out to oil, and that it would be much W obtained ton ex- 
preſſion. 
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orated oil, 


—— 


With regard to theſe, they are ranged under three . 


0 oy Mucilage, and Oil. 


AQ A, et AQUOSA Bl. AN DA. 
25 — regard to the emollient virtue of theſe, we haye al. 


Rae: ſpoken ; and of their other virtues ſhall ſpeak after- 


- wards, In practice, Water is what they chiefly erive their 


effect from; we indeed endeavour to impregnate this, but, | 


while the water is in conſiderable pro rtion, this impreg- 
nation adds or diminiſhes little from its virtue, We muſt 


not however, 2 0 e the * Tegetables which waa 
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though T make no doubt but all the others might be equally 


meal, as attracting more moiſture; and not being ſo af 
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This is a natural order, as much as any, and compre- 
hends a great many genera'and ſpecies. I have only ſet down 


two of the / genera, which enter our Diſpenſatory Liſt 


employed, in deficiency of theſe; for, as far as they are 


expoſed to our examination, they all agree in being bland 


12 x 


and mucilaginous. The moſt powerful we know, are the 


roots of Althea, which afford a mucilage of very great uſe 
as a Demulcent. | Externally it may be of ſome uſe as at 
Emollient, but as it is commonly ſo much diluted with wa- 


ter, the emollient effects of it are chiefly to be imputed to 


that. ; TC . 8 . 1 
Both for an Emollient and Demulcent, the root ſhould 


ws. 


not be employed as recently dug up, nor, at the ſame time, 


too much dried. In the one caſe it is too much diluted wit 


water, in the other the mucilage is not eaſily extracted, 

that an intermediate ſtate, between both theſe, is to be 
choſen, which, I imagine, is ſeldom the caſe in our ſhops. 
Althea root might be prepared in the ſame manner as Salep, 
and, in a powder of that kind, it would yield its mucilage 


much more eaſily. 


The Malva has nearly the ſame qualities, but inferior in 
The chief of theſe have been enumerated under the Nu- 


trientia, I have added here ſome not ſo commonly known. 


With regard to theſe, they are fit for Emollients, as con- 


taining much oil. I mentioned their difference with regard 
to their oil under the Nutrientia. Hence you will fee, how 


the Farina of thei Legumina 1s an Emollient, preferable to 
that of the Cerealia. Sometimes theſe meals are employed 
in poultices externally. Thoſe made of the Cerealia ſoon 


dry, while thoſe of the Legumina are more oily, and retain 


their moiſture much longer. They have been employed as 
favourite applications to the eyes. For this purpoſe bean- 
meal is better than oat-meal, and that again than 'wheat- 
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ral, I proceed to .the penny, ſubſtances ſet + down | in n the 
| Catalogue, 1 e 

S SEMEN CANNABIS, HEMP- SEED. 


In ſome countries this is employed as food. It is here 
doubted whether it ought to be applied externally, as medi- 
eine. The plant is very acrid, the ſeeds, contrary to the 
opinion of ſome, farinaceous ad mild. A Phyſician. here, 
fond of refinements, uſed to employ it as food to his pati- 

"ents, and I have never ſeen it, in valetudinarians, even in 
conſiderable quantity, produce any bad effect. With regard 
to its uſe as an Emo lient, it is an oily ſeed, affording its 
oil by expreſſion; but net in any ſuch quantity as the Bows: 
2 and therefore may be diſregarded. | 


- SEMEN CYDONIORUM, QUINCE SEED.” 


"te approaches the Cerealia, and might be uſed in the ſame 
manner as a food. It affords a mucilage without ſeparation 
of oil, which is very eafily extracted, on the account of its 
being 4diffuſible i in water; which has made me lament our 
not having it in this country. It is remarkable of Salep, 
that a ſmall quantity of it thickens much water, but the 
'Quince-ſeed has this effect more "remarkably. Infuſed in 
water it does not ſit heavy on the ſtomach, They would not 
anſwer imported into this county, as they do not e long 

| without turning rancid, a 


' SEMEN FANUGRECI, FANUGREEK SEED. 


This contains an oily mucilage, conjoined with an acri- 
mony and diſagreeable rank odour, which has confined its 
internal uſe to the farriers practice. It is a firm compact 
ſubſtance, difficulty extracted. It may be good in poul- 
tices, but then muſt be accurately powdered, and if kept in 
this ſtate, is very apt to be adulterated, as we find in the 
Farina Fænugræci of the farriers. All i On: 1 ne- 
e for: the following, g. \ | 


» SEMEN LINI, LIN. SEED: 


2 has every advantage of mucilage 101 oil in its 5 
and both externally, and internally anſwers every purpoſe of 
"the reſt. From its. large proportion of oil it is diſagteeable 
to ſome ſtomachs, and cannot be introduced in ſufficient 
guantity. Hence, in theſe caſes, e ar for it, the 
N Proper uſe, of the Althea o:. * "a MEN 
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take it to. be 
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SEMEN' PSYLLIL PLEAWORT:. 


This is the a ſeed of an acrid plant which contains ſome N 
mucilage, with bd of the 5 acrimony; which 


* 
= i . 


3 80 much with _ — — — ax Eqolli 
' ents. Many more of this claſs might have been mention- 
ed; but I doubt, whether even thole ſet down are properly . 
employed. In mort, any mild plant, with much water, 

might have been added to the liſt ; but except they contain 
much 220 or een they may b he neg Tee Emolit- 


ents. _ oh 


LE 


„ ſenſible of the ne < 1 


eli of * 3 
for conſtituting an emollient virtue, hath explained the ef- 


ſects of theſe, as Emollients, from a ſaline nitrous quality. 
With regard. to any. ſaline quality ſoftening, our fibres, I 
| mble ; allowing it were, the neutral, in 
the ſmall quantity contained in To lants, could not have 


this effect, and if a large one were uſed, its ſtimulus would 


2 the intention ; and therefote, from - any ſup- 
poſed nitrous quality, the effects of the Oleracee, ot miſcel- 
laneous liſt, are purely, imaginary.. One; ca Siren in 
proof of this manner gf: action, is d deception,.. vis. their | 
uſe in emolljent, clyſters, which are commonly mere 2 
 lients, combined with a modetate ſtimulus, which- -theſe 2 
naturally afford from the falt they conta. 


A TRIPLEX, BETA, ARRACHE, BEET: _ 


Theſe contain no a&ive qualities o that nothing pant 
cular can be ſaid upon them! |}... nt alt 


' BONUS HENRICUS, ENGLISH MERCURY,” 


I mention as an inſtance of. the. neceſſity of 

various ſynonyma in Botany. The botanical name ks n 
applied equally to this and French Mercury, Which is 
acrid plant, and is commonly miſtaken. for the Bonus Eur. 
ricus, which is mild, and kept for it in the ſhops, Perhaps 
the miſtake has been uſeful, as it may ſucceed better in e EE 7 
ſters; but as an Emollient, its effets are en wide of 
| Bonus Henricus. 
7 e MIS. 
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This commonly; ſtands as an Emollient, but its n 
prevents this virtue. It belon . to the mild claſs of the 
Lgumim; which are emp ployed as food to domeſtic ani- 
mas; but is much more actid than any of itt claſs, It was 
- formerly introduced into ouf plaiſters, but even here, 
have ſeen bad effects, from its acrimony. Hence, and for 


4 —— ſo apt to de adu} erated with or 0, it is vi 7ery by 
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Typere 48" is" foundation for the emollitht quality of the 
0 Fd. If any, it is on the fame footing' as the Olera- 
2 -fronrits having Tornewhat of a nitfous qualit 20 It has, 


tog, ſortiewtiat' of Ns Ol „ Tt may 'be ſafely, but in- 
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* his has probably entered into the lit or Emollients, 
om the ſoapy OY of its leaves z but its juice has 
uch 


15 . to ſuch quality, being rather acrid. Hence it 
| "ay boo recommeiitded hs: erient and diuretic, 


VERBASEUM, MULLEIN. | 
Thi tov, ſeems to have been feckoned emollient, from 
. ſoftneſs and ſinootfineſs of its leaves, It ſurprizes me 
10 ſee it has been called emollient, 1 demulcent; for 
ii has no feadibe * Wen to the atid el, | 
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Luridæ, and, when chewed, gives no taſte at firſt, 3 : 


terwards diſcovers a conſiderable 


7 48 


Both contain a gluey, mucilaginous matter, with ſome 
acrimony, which is diflipated by boiling ; ſo that they are 
extremely proper ingredients in all emolſient poultices. — 
© OLEA PRESSA BLANDA. 


| Vegetable oils, if equally.bland, have all the ſame vit- 
tues; ſo that there is no making a diſtinQion of them 3s 
ſome have done. They may ſometimes be extracted by de- 
| coQtion, but more commonly by expreſſion. 


The ſame may be ſaid of theſe as of the former. Milk 
is ſet down firſt as containing oil, but it rather DOPE to 
the watery liquors, and I emagine is emollient chiefly from 
the water it contains. All the others mentioned, are only 


12 * 7 


ad 
by * 


different forms of mild and bland oilss. 7 
They are much of the ſame conſiſtence ; and if equall 
| bland, I cannot imagine the have different yirtues, whic 
are the ſame as thoſe of the vegetable oils ; although, ſome- 
times, their conſiſtence may vary their uſe, and make them 
Reep longer. The Axungia, or fat of the Viper, has been 
recommended as a peculiar xemedy applied to the eyes, but 


ſame purpoſe. - 


We have. now finiſhed the conſideration of. the Medi- 
cines, which act on the {imple Solids. We ſhall next con- 
ſider thoſe, which act on the living Fibres. I ſhad here 
repeat an obſervation formerly made, viz- that the medicines 
which act on the ſimple ſolids do not deſerve all that notice 
they have commonly had in our ſyſtems, The obſervations = 

indeed on the Nutrientia are unavaidable, but thoſe which 
alter the ſimple ſolids occaſionally, are of very — 72 
tance. I obſerved the Emollients were almoſt confined to 
enternal application, and even there, did not propagate the 
effects much beyond the part affedted. 'The Aſtringents 
were of more conſiderable A more extenſive operation, = 
| | 5 Ss 4 t | 
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then their effects were not entirely confined to the ſimple ſo- 
-lids, and if they were confined to medicines acting merely 


on the ſimple ſolids, we ſhould make but very inconſiderable 


conſider, are of more extenſive operation; but as the opera- 
tion is more extended, ſo the theories are more doubtful, 
The laws of the nervous power are little known, and the 
explanation of any operation, depending on it, muſt be in- 
volved in the ſame obſcurity. „ 
„ en STLMULANTI A; 27 
Theſe are ſuch medicines as excite the action of the moy- 
ing fibres in living animal bodies. On the dead body 'they 
| have no operation. Whatever excites motion in an animal 
body, is a Stimulus; Medicines, which have this effect, are 
called Stimulants: Firſt with regard to t heit 


MANNER of OPERATION. 


Here Stimulants, perhaps, may be conſidered as of two 
Finds; Firſt, Thoſe whigh are indireQ, i. e. which act on 
the organs of ſenſe, by which means a perception is ex- 
cited in the Senſorium commune, which, aQing there, deter- 
mines the nervous power to flow more copiouſly into the 
whole, or a particular part of the ſyſtem z Secondly, Thoſe 
which are direct, i. e. becauſe they are imagined to act di- 
rectly on the moving fibres. The indirect are the moſt com- 
mon and univerſal; inſomuch that it has been a queſtion, 
whether the direct action of Stimulants eyer takes place, and 
whether it is not always in conſequence of impreſſions on tbe 
organs of ſenſe. But there is nothing more evident, than 


that Stimulants may excite motion in the moving fibres 


themſelves, 1 dent of any connection with the Senſori- 
um commune. "Thus we may ſeparate a ſingle moving fibre 
from the body, where there cannot be any connection ſup- 
poſed with the Senſorium commune ;z; and yet, while heat re- 

mains in it, it is capable of having a motion excited in it 
by Stimulants, Hence I would allege, that when the liv- 

"Ing body is entire, the medicines may act directly on the 
moving fibres, becauſe, in many inſtances, no effects on the 
Senſorium commune are previouſly evident. The metaphyſical 
Phyſiologiſts have ſuppoſed the abſolute neceſſity of a ſenti- 


ent principle preſent in e action; and if, ſometimes 
there is a want of conſciouſneſs, they ſay that this is de- 


ſtroyed 


VN 
ſtroyed by repetition and habit; and, indeed, in many in- 
ſtances, this ſeems to be the caſe. Thus the motions of 
our eyes are owing to ſenſations excited by the impreſſions 
of light; but cuſtom has ſo familiarized this, that motions 
come to be excited without our direction. But ſurely! 
there is no habit of emetics or ACS and theſe do not 
produce their effects on the ſenſe till the evacuation is made 
and if they are ſometimes attended with pain, this is not 
produced directly by the medicine, but by its effect, the 
ſpaſmodig cαν˙,,́!j 8 
From theſe, and other conſiderations, we muſt admit of 
two kinds of Stimulants. With regard to their operation, 
in both caſes the theory is difficult. In- caſes of ſenſation, 
| ſome kind of mechanical impulſe is ſufficiently evident; but 
we can hardly ſuppoſe, that from this we muſt deduce its 
effects. The motions produced, are not to he ſo accounted 
for. The effects are not at all proportional to the force of 
impreſſion, i. e. the force of mechanical impulſe. Weak im- 
preſſions often produce ſtrong ſenſation, and ſtrong impreſſions 
oſtner extend no farther than the part to which they are applied. 
I own it is to be wiſhed, and the Phyſiologiſts are in the right 
to endeavour to account for motions, as near as may be, from 
mechanical operation. Thus it is common ta obſerve, that 
ſharp pointed bodies ſtimulate, and juſtly, in ſome meaſure, 
ſuch effect may be attributed to the figure, and motions thus 
excited may properly enough be ſaid to be produced from 
mechanical ſtimulus. However, Stimulants are not alone 
ſharp or pointed bodies. Every thing impreſſed on the fi- 
bres, which ſtretches them out, whether it be blunt or not, 
proyes a Stimulus, and cauſes contraction. From this effect 
of ſtretching, joined with that of points, have Phyſiologiſts 
laid down a rule, viz. that whatever approaches to produce 
a ſolution of continuity is a Stimulus, But it is extreme 
difficult to prove this; and our fibres may be put in moti- 
on by ſuch cauſes as will not act in this manner. Ho- 
ever, let us grant this for the preſent, yet it will have lit- 
tle effect in accounting for Stimuli; and as it is as difficult as 
to account for the tremor of the air producing ſound, or that 
of the rays. of light our ideas of light. Nay, it js thought 
by Phyſiologiſts, that we might have been ſo conftituted; that 
what now produces odour might have-produced light, ef contra, 
Oc. Thus you plainly ſee, we cannot account for ſuch effects 
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9 
ſenſes, with regardtotheideas produced, and their effects, are 
by no means mechanical, or explicable upon any theory we 
know. Even the changes made on the ſimple fibres cannot 
be thus explained. The operation of cold is directly con- 
trary to the ſolution of continuity, for it acts by conden- 
ſing or encreaſing, and yet this is certainly a Stimulus. 
In ſhort we are ſenſible to every mode of motion, if ſen- 
ſible at all, and to every condition in which the fibres may 
VPV / CT es 
Hence the difference Phyſicians have made between me- 
chanical and chemical Stimuli; the firſt, where the opera- 
tion can be explained from the figure; the ſecond, where 
it depends on the operation of ſmall parts of bodies upon 
each other, from a peculiar property which we do not know. 
I mention all this, not for any aſſiſtance it will give us in 
our diſcuſion, but in order to avoid fooliſh theories. 
Whatever we ſee ſtimulates the body we call it acrid, or 
ſharp. The former term is very proper, but where we ſay 
the operation depends upon figure, we can explain nothing 
from it; ſo that the Corpuſcularian doctrine is very frivo- 
lous. The operation of Stimuli requires a chemical theory, 
with wich we are not yet provided; but although we can- 
not explain the direct operation, yet we have ſome obſerva- 
tions to make concerning it. 95 
1. The operation of Stimuli is of two kinds; firſt, that 
which is in common, or general to the ſyſtem, and is liable 
to affect every fibre; ſecondly, that which is confined to 


1 particular part of the ſyſtem only. Impreſſions, made on 


our ſenſes, give us a notion of ſpecific Stimuli. There are 
plainly certain parts of the body liable to be affected with 
particular Stimuli, as the eye with the rays of light, He. 
The organs of ſenſe are not aſcertained. Five principal 
are ſuppoſed, but many more are comprehended under the 
Touch. All this leads into the notion of ſpecific Stimuli; 


- but we are often apt to be miſtaken, and conceive ſpecifics, 


where there is only a common and general operation. Thus 
ve are very apt to conſider as ſuch, thoſe medicines which 


Kaære neceſſarily firſt applied to, and obliged to act on, a par- 


= 


_ ticular organ. Thus every medicine which is ſwallowed, 
muſt firſt thus neceſſarily act on the throat and ſtomach, but 
.is'no' ſpecific, Thus emeties are ſubſtances of conſiderable 
-acrimony, and ready ſolution; in conſequence of which 
 .. they ſtimulate the ſtomach, and are thrown” out before 
„„ 9 ; they 


_ MATERIN MEDIC; 9g 
they wm wi the 2 2 we baer es pon | 
difficult, ſolubility not act upon the . 
will arrive at the ———— and l 1 act upon theſe. 


We are very ready to imagine here, that there is a ſpeci - 
fic action. No doubt emetics are more diſpoſed to operate 
on the fibres of the ftomachz, and purgatives: on thoſe of 
the inteſtines; but theſe effects entirely depend on the 
quantity and ſolubility of the medicine, and ſenſibility of 
the part; nay, even if any of theſe ger into the blood 
veſſels they will act there like wiſſ ee. | 
2. There is another caſe, i in which we may be:dcceivali | 
in the ſpecific action of medicines, viz." when they are 
carried into the blood veſſels: Tire we are very teady to 
call ſuch medicine as operates more on one ſecrętion than 
another, a ſpecific. But here we are apt to be deceived 
from any circumſtances which may determine the operation 
to particular organs, viz, from particular alliances to cer 
tain menſtrua, as, e. g. that of ſaline fubſtances with the 
watery part of the blood, by which means they 80 Off 
by the kidneys, and thus prove a Stimulus to them, with» 
out acting ſpecifically: For theſe very ſubſtances may 
alſo by other means, be determined to other ſecretions, 
Thus, if the pores of the ſkin are ſhut, theſe | medicines 
will 88. off by the kidneys; but if by any means, as tying 
in bed, they are rendered open, theſe medicines ill be 
determined io that more general excretoty; 'the>ſkin 3 
And it is a common obſervation, that the fame medicine 
may be. indifferently diuretie, diaphoretic or pectoral 
the laſt in ſo far as they ate the 1 
in the lungs, the reaſon of which effect, however; is not 
b to nplan. nl 113577 eden ee. 
3. Medicines have been filppolet to have a ſpecific vir- 
3 on a ſuppoſition that they have a peculiar” power of 
altering the texture of our blood, inſpiſſating ot attenu- 
ating it, via. by preparing. a great quantity of matter for 
particular operations. Thus the operatiòôn of Merce 
has been ſuppoſed to be ſpecific with regard — 
glands. Others, however, ſuppoſe that proceeds from 
the Mercury being more particularly aſſociated to ſuch 
parts of the blood as paſs by the ſaliyary glands, and that 
hence it exerts its Stimulus more particularly there; Which 
otherwiſe it does in common to the whole fyſtem Theſe 
are the s which are brought | againſt ſpecific Si. 
N 11. Ballin, . the extra] pac. of the 


body, 
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time, there are ſtil} difficulties to obviate the various cauſes, 


liable to, Contraction and Relaxation. A Stimulus, as 
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body, be abſorbed, and then act always on a particular 


part, ſuch may be ſuppoſed ſpecific.” Again, if in/injeR- 
S the blood veſſels, ſuch 1 are 
always ſeen: to exert their effects on particular parts, as, 


- 
£ 


2 , if ialap always purges, and ipecacuanhs vomits, 
ſuch may be reckoned fee, for fuch medicines muſt be 


poured; out -promiſcuouſly on alt the glands at once, and 
Ja ſtimulate them all alike. ' At the F 


which may determine the operation to peculiar parts. 
There are who, not conſidering theſe difficulties, have 
been very fond of ſpecific' Stimuli. Some thus have ſup- 


poſed different effects of different medicines acting on the 


nervous power, and affecting the Senſorium | commune. 


Some they have ſuppoſed acting on the organs of voluntary 
mot ions, others more particularly on the heart and blood 


veſſels. Hence has ariſen the diſtinction between Cardiac 
and Cephalic. But I know no inſtance where ſuch effeQs 


take place. $03 453. 4: 44% 


Another difference of Stimulants has been made 


from the degree of force. Linnęæus's definition of Stimu- 


lants is, Stimulantia ſecretiones incitant- This certainly ve- 
ry often they do, by acting on the excretory organ. For- 
merly, when I talked of my diviſion of medicines, which 

acted on the fluids, into the Alterantia and Evacuantia, 


1:obſeryed that in theſe the medicines act on the moving 
fibres, and only from their more direct application to the 


fibres of 2 particular organ, excited that evacuation. 
Here let me add, that, taking any particular part of the 


body, to which a Stimulant is applied, if excretory orifi- 


ces be the part, their ſecretion will be produced; if not, 
the action of the Stimulus will extend to the moving fibres 
of the ſecretory organ, and cauſe à greater flow of blood 


to the part, and prove rubifaciens, which is the firſt ap- 


pearance flammation; and, if the Stimulus be ſtrong, 
inflammation itſelf; and if in a certain degree of inflamma- 


tion the rete mucoſum be affected, raiſe bliſters, and per- 


haps gangrene. This laſt has given occaſion to a parti- 
2 term applied, Epi ſpaſtica, in Latin Attrahentia. 
Abſtracting from effects upon the fluids, we now go 


back to conſider the effects of Stimulants on the moving 


fibres themſelyes. Theſe have been diſtinguiſhed into 
two kinds. Two ſorts of motions our moving fibres are 


pro- 


ucing either a ſingle contraction, or alternate oſcillations, 
is ſaid to produce. tonic or clonic motions. How far this 
diſtinction is of much uſe, or well underſtood, I am doubts 
ful. I can eaſily ſee the action of the moving fibres de- 
pending on the tenſion of the ſimple. fibres, and the influx 
of the nervous power * taken. together. I can conceive 
a medicine producing an influx of the nervous Powers) and 
cauſing alternate. contractions; but where the fibres, as is 
ſaid of tonic motions, are ſtill in a, condition to perform 
their functions, that there a ſingle contraction is produced, 
is impoſſible for me to imagine. 5 For my part, have no 
notion of a ſimple contraction, but What is durable, and 
cannot conceive, that by this means a tone can be given 
to the parts. What I would underſtand by giving tone 
to the moving fibres is, (the tenſion of the ſimple fibres 


being given,) cauſing a greater influx of the nervous power 


into the parts without pages je" A Wherever, a ſimple 


contraction is produced, it is the effect of a ſtronger degrees 


of Stimulus, cauſing in the organs of voluntary motion 
an involuntary contraction, in the involuntary organs 
a firm, fixed, and durable contraction, or what is called 
Spaſm. If then we diftinguiſh Properlys we ſhall find. 

that ſimple and alternate contraction, differ only in degree, 
and are not oppoſite; the firſt, or ſpaſmodic affection, 
produced by the ſtrongeſt degree of Stimulus; the laſt, 
or what might be called the clonic, by a weaker de- 
gree of Stimulus, cauſing alternate contraction and re- 
Fun wein inert 1 aa | „ 


' EFFECTS of STIMULANTS.” 


\ Stimulants extend their effects to parts very diſtant 
from thoſe to which they are applied; in moſt of them 
to ſome diſtance, in others to the whole ſyſtem. In 
different Stimuli, their effects differ in degree and kind. 
dome are diſpoſed to affect diſtant parts, but thoſe very 
 fightly. Thus a pimple on the haunch effects, as has 
been obſerved, the oppoſite ſhoulder; and I myſelf, if 
a dog with his tongue a little rough licks my hand, feel 
an uneaſy tickling in the ſoles of my feet. The dif- 
ference in the effects of Stimuli in the parts to which 
they are applied ſeems to depend on arbitrary laws of the 


animal 


Tube firſt procurable by Aſtringente, the ſecond by moderate 1 
Stimulus. png | 4 105 


5 
« 
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— ceconomy. Thus ſneezing is produced bom 
- tickling the noſe,” coughing from any part of the trachea, | 
e. People here may talk of - conſent of nerves, bu 
this will not anſwer” to explain the effect. Prom theſe 
inſtances, we can only -obſerve, that the effects of Stimuli 
may be ſtrangely diverſified. I entered upon all this, 
chiefly for this obſervation, that many, and perhaps moſt 
medicines act on the ſtomach, and, in in conſequence of 
their Stimulus there, propagate their effects over the ſyſ. 
tem. It is no obje&ion to this, that we are not able to 
the method of their action, on the diſtant parts 
The action of Stimulants are very much regulated by 8 
habit and cuſtom; in ſo far as they act on the organs of 
ſenſe, repetition diminiſhes the force of the impreſſion; 
ſo that to produce the ſame effect after a ſhort time, 
a greater impreſſion is neceſſary, and an increaſed doſe 
to produce the fame effect. A difference here occurs in 
praQtice, which we do not very well know to diſtinguiſh 
= theory. There is à difference in the action of Stimuli 
in producing motion or fenſation. Wherever motions are 
excited by Stimuli, repetition renders them more _—_ ſo, . 
and upon lighter cauſes ; but Senſations again upon re- 
petition, are rendered more Night, In other words, cuſ- 
jom increaſes the facility of ative motions, and dirniniſh- 
es that of paſſive. From what I have ſaid of the effect of 
Stimuli producing different motions, they may eaſily be 
_ conceived of great number, and conſiderable a of 
greater than I can here enumerate. I have in my liſt ne- 
glected the Evacuants, and only ſet down ſuch Stimulants 
as produced general motions without regard. to particular 
Evacuations. . | 


Atrios of STIMULANTS, 


They are indicated in all caſes of languid motion, i. e. 
not merely in weakneſs; but in all caſes where the motion 
* the ſyſtem is inert, weak, and ſo wp. 


bs EFFECTS. in the SYSTEM of BLOOD: 
VESSELS. | 


1 They are indicated, where the mation mof the blood is ſud- 
denly Ropped, as in fainting, Ge. 2 Where the degree of lan- 
guor is neither ſo ſudden, nor ſo inconſiderable, but more 
permanent in its kind, e. g. in the Chloroſis, a diſeaſe 


„ alten ariſing From -aſfeQigns of the aterus ; but may allo 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes from other cauſes. Analogous to this is the 


Cachexy, a complicated term, where in conſequence of 
various obſtructions of the viſcera, a languor and inertia 
's induced on the ſyſtem. Stimulants here are eſpecially 


| of uſe, where that inertid is manifeſtly ſo great, as to 


he attended with ſtagnation of the fluids in particular 
parts; as in Cachexy with Dropſy; or, as Materia 


Medica writers obſerve, in Phlegmatic habits. 3. Here, 


and in the following caſe, the inertia of the blood-veſſels 


is of a more ſubtle kind. Stimulants are indicated in 


Gangrene, which is the effect often of motion and in- 
ſfammation; but in particular caſes comes on from an 
Ocdematous Swelling, Hydropic and CacheQic ſtate of 
the body ; and 'in theſe caſes are ſtimulants neceſſary. 


In ſome caſes, even where Gangrene proceeds from In- 


flammation ; i. e. when afterwards an inertia ſucceeds, 
are Stimulants found uſeful. 4. They are indicated in 
Intermittent Fevers, where the returning fit is often ob- 


| viated by their uſe. I ſhall not here enter into the the- 
ory of Fevers, nor conſider whether the inertia liquids 


nervoſi be that cauſe, It is enough to ſay, that the at- 


"tack of the paroxyſm is always attended with inertia, 


where it is eaſy to ſee how 'Stimulants will act. They 
are alſo recommended in caſes of Continued Fevers, but 
here their uſe is more uncertain than in Intermittent. 
Our theory of Fevers rerders it difficult to-know, when 


we ought to commence the ſtimulant,” or lay aſide the 


antiphlogiſtic method, — 2 RT” 
2. EFFECTS on the NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
There are caſes where the inertia is confined to this. 
1. Palſy certainly conſiſts in a weaker flow, or inter- 


ruption of the nervous power into the part affected. 
The nature of the obſtructing cauſe there, is not ex- 


plained, Poſſibly the nature of the Palſy may be ſuch 
as to be hurt by Stimul; ; but certainly there are caſes, 
in which it may be cured by them, 2. Connected with 
this or other diſeaſes of the brain, Vertigo, Apoplexy, 

Lethargy, &c. all which conſiſt in a weaker flow 
through the Senſorium commune. Apoplexy is generally 


diſtinguiſhed into ſanguineous and ſerous. The applica- 


tion of Stimulants have been confined to the latter. 


There may be ſome foundation for this diſtinction, 
and there may be caſes where there is an obſtructian o 


nly \ 


- 


nin ſuch caſes, happened to die, on diſſe 
found all the appearance of ſanguineous Apoplexy, dif. 


* 
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in the ſerous veſſels. However, I do not know if this | 
ſhould always make à diſtinction in the application of 


Stimuli. It is commonly thought the ſanguineous Ap- 
poplexy only returns three times; but I have known 4 
where it has returned oftener, and have ſeen an approach. 
ing paroxyſm, indicated by ſtammering, &c, obviated by 
ſtimulants, as a little muſtard, c, and even the parox- 
yim itſelf 
peated attacks, thoſe patients to whom I | vids Stimulants 
ion there was 


tenfion of the veins of the brain, and extravaſated 
blood. 3. Some ſpecies of Head-ach have been cured 
by Stimulants, viz. ſuch as are attended with paleneſs, 
coldneſs, and languor of the whole body. We cannot 
here determine the particular part affected; ſometimes it 
appears to be Sai, and æther, or bliſters, have given 
relief; ſometimes, too, it appears to be internal, and an 

affection of the brain. | | 


© EFFECTS in the ALIMENTARY CANAL. 


Here thoſe ſymptoms we call nervous, as often appear | 


as any where elſe, | Theſe are attended with paleneſs, 


&c. Sometimes they are obſerved to riſe in conſequence - 


of a bad Chylification and Aceſcency, manifeſtly depend- 
ing on inertia, and languid action, which are relieved by 
Stimulants, Sometimes they appear in the whole oo. 
of the alimentary Canal, from a flow motion, occaſioning 
| habitual coſtiveneſs, in which caſe, too, Stimulants and 
Aromatics are found frequently of uſe. I had occaſion 
ta obſerve, that weakneſs often cauſes ſpaſms, which 
frequently occur in inertia of the alimentary Canal, and 
may be taken off by Stimulants, promoting ſtronger 
action. When we come to Antiſpaſmodics, we ſhall 
explain what concerns this head. "Theſe ſymptoms, a- 
ceſcency, flatulency, Ce. appear in hyſteric and hypo- 

chondriac caſes, and therefore Stimulants here are fre- 
gquentiy indicated. There is another ſpecies of languor 
when Stimulants are indicated, viz. the Gout, The 


nature of this diſeaſe is till involved in much obſcu- 


rity. Whatever difpoſition it has to appear in different 


parts, it is certainly connected peculiarly with the ſto - 
mach. It manifeſtly ſeems true, that, to produce the 


Gout in the extremities, (its proper form,) a re 


relieved by them. If, in conſequence of re. 


N | * 
S A boat... SK. 


4 tone it the flomach, 1 * wie, is Motos = ; 
| for whatever weakens the force with which the Gout 
is ſent, to the extremities, muſt make it return upon. the 
ſtomach. bY 2 

The difficulty, of. the application of Stimulants; an 


theſe caſes ſhall te * wee when, we DG i 
particulars, ts | 


* 3 


Contra eds of STIMULANTS | in "ue 


SAxnGuUIFEROUS SYSTEM. ; 


1. As in caſes. of languid motion Stimulants were in- 
dicated, ſo in caſes of increaſed motion theſe are im- 
proper. There is no doubt of this, where Hæmorrhage, 
[nflummation, Sc., depend on an increaſed. impetus of the 
fluids, and in every diathieſis where there is a tendency to 
theſe. In the caſe of Fever, this contra- indication is mote 
complex. Wherever the Fever is in an een, amen | 
Stimulants are hurtful. | 

Wherever Fever is I with 5 and i 
e ee Stimulants are uſeful; but we are not to ex- 
hibit them in all. caſes. where the pulſe: ſinks, for that 
is often attended with inflammation ; but where the diſeaſe 
manifeſtly appears without inflammation, and where its 
long continuance. Lars ee the patient, then Sti- 
mulants may be uſeful. . eneral, Stimulants. are 
improper in the besianing of f Fevers, and, in the end, 
allowable. 

2. e are forbid in _ ObſtruQions, _—_ : 
though attended with inertia, yet from the nature,  du- 
ration, and degree of the Obſteuction, we know that it 
is not to be overcome by ſuddenly increaſing the impe- 
tus of the blood, but that, by this means, we are in dan- 
ger of fixing it more, or even of deſtroying the ſtructure 

of the part. If Stimulants, here, be flowly thrown | 
in, they, however, may be uſeful; but here the. moſt 

_ neceſſary means are, relaxing the ſpaſms, and diſſolving i 

the fluids. 1 . 
3. Stimulants, wherever the ſolids are e 
or wherever, from other cauſes, they are rendered tender 
and friable, rupture proxima, as it is called, are contra- 
indicated. This they are in all caſes where the fluids are 
. remarkably thin and acrid. 1 I have in view two 
caſes, Cachexy and Scurvey. the former, if Phyſi- 
_ Cians mean any thing at all, * generally mean ob- 
ſtructions 


. 
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- firuQions in the lower belly, where, i in many caſes, $ti« 
mulants would rather have the effect of fixing the obſtrue. 
tion, and deſtroying the part, from 2 the ſolids 
already over- ſtretched, and rendered friable by acrimony, 
This gives a caution to what we ſaid of the uſe of Sti. 
mulants formerly in Cachexy. In the Scurvy, where 
the fluids are ſo acrid as to have eroded the veſſels, being 
poured out, and have cauſed ObſtruQions, Stimulants 4, 
entirely hurtful. , We do, indeed, ſometimes uſe Stimu- 
lants in this diſeaſe, but they are of ſuch nature as only 
to promote ſome excretions, without producing motions, 
-and extending their effects over the whole of the ſ yitem, 
In general, may obſerve, that 1 d6 not extend what | 
have ſaid on the ſubject of the contra-indication of $ti- 
mulants, to their effects on the ſecretions. 6 


REMARKS with, regard to the USE of STM. 
LANTS. 


"The frequent | ofe of Stimulants Witoys PI tone of 
the moving fibres, and diminiſhes the mobility of the 
nervous fluid. Whatever may be in this laſt effect, 
there is one obſervation which ſerves to confirm the firſt; 
Nature ſeems to have adapted our organs to the reliſh of 
the mild and bland, for ſuch are the ' ſubſtances we em- 
" ploy'in food, and univerſal has ſhe given us an averſion 
io the poignant: and ſtimulant. With regard to the mild 
-and bland, with them no perſon is naturally palled, but 
there are always inſtances, through the whole of life, 
of ' perſons entertaining an averſion for the Stimulant, 
"Medicines are diſtinguiſhed as active, acrid ſubſtances, and 
an averſion to ſuch is univerſally eſtabliſhed, and there- 
"fore Stimulants | are ſuited to the body as' medicines but, 
in the main, they are hurtful to the ſyſtem, and tend to 
deſtroy its tone. Hence, then, we ſhould avoid Stimu- 
lants as much as poſſible, ſince, to produce their fifſt 
effect, they always require a ſtronger” and ſtronger doſe; 
[io that, at laſt, ſo much is neceſſary as will deſtroy th 
tone of the ſtomach, and that of the whole ſyſtem. 
the "firſt part of life, Nature has wiſely given us md 
averſion to theſe, as then they would be moft hurtful, 
and, before the natural duration of life was at an end, 
Would require to be given in ſuch quantity as would 


N de _ uf in 12 latter PE; of life we 2 i 
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reliſh them more, as then the time we have to live is ſhorts. 
er, and, conſequently the danger 1 

As to their uſe, therefore, in general, we ought, 9 
ever, they are neceſſary, to begin with ſmall doſes; ſo that 
if a long continuance of them is neceſſary, we may "increaſe 
the doſe without danger. Whatever dileaſe requires Stimu- 
ants, we at firſt reap good effects from them, but afterwards, 
from habit, theſe. ebe are deſtroy ed. Hence, then, when 
we can, we ought frequently to interrupt their exhibition, 
in order to interrupt the habit b which their effects are loſt, 
Nothing is more common than hyſicians preſcribing a a me- 
dicine for years, Fc. but certainly 1 it would be much better to 
older an inte 3 and Rur by this means ve ſhould 
attain our e eX better at the laſt, and beſides could fre- | 
hace recur to the ſame courſe with. advantage. 1 


* We here is, e one exception to this rule of EE 
; wherever a fudden & 


1 e a full doſe at "I which 841 not be : 
attained by oh ones Frequently repeated and encreaſed. 
This exception moſt generally takes place with 5 to 

 Sumulants, which act as ant iſpaſmodic. Ws PR 
The principal purpoſes of Stimulants. ds, been now 
ä put, but theſe effects are ſeldom obtained by the * | 
mulants, we aye. to talk of. Debility is much better reme- 
died by cold air; cold bath, exerciſe, diet, Fc. Theſe, in- 
deed, might be called Stimuli, but ſurely there is a great dif- 
Keren en between theſe, and the ſtimulant medicines we are to 
talk of; ſo that unleſs very immediate effects are wanted, 
theſe muſt be) laid. alide;; for by. the means juſt now menti- 
oned, we ſhall obtain the ſame effects, much more durably, 
and with much leſs hurt to the ſyſtem. Hence the uſe of 
Stimulants has declined of late, and does ſo daily, and ma- 
ny are marked in our Catalogue, which are diſregarded ; in 
practice, and known only in our Diſpenſatoty liſts. 


1 
11 


| FOUNDATION of STIMULANT FIRTOE 
mn SENSIBLE QUAETTIES. 


In general, cee virtue is diſcovered by: 4 hong | 
taſte, 11 odour ;. and all ſubſtances; - Which mA a ns 
impreſſion on our ſenſes, may be conſidered as ſuch, . It is 
difficult to diſtinguiſh tbem. al | bets ſome of theſe may 
be : ſedative, and ſome aritiſpaſmodic d even theſe haye 


always 


Cr # 3g 


4 
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always more or leſs of a ſtimulant virtue. From fragrane 
of odour, or even ſtrong poignancy, we are not inimediate- 

| 1 infer a ſtimulant quality. ragrancy of odour often 
depends on the volatility of a ſmall part of the whole; Poig. 
nancy on the extreme volatility of the part, which may be a 


fo inconſiderable quantity, as to be a medicine of little vit. 


tue, though at the ſame time fo volatile, as in this manner 
to affect our ſmell. From an acrid taſte more is to be infer. 
ted. However, here we muſt be aware, that from the ope. 
ration on the tongue, we cannot always judge of what it 
Al de in the Romach. Some medicines which are not 
'acrid, will ſeem fedative to the tongue, and within the ſto. 


Py 


mach prove ſtimulant; and again, ſome are ſtimulant to the 
tongue, which prove ſedative in the ſtomach. Different 


Stimulants have different qualities, which poſſibly might be 
— $* ; ; -p* . "+ 8 '9 _— . . g 

- diſcerned by a difference of acrid taſte.  'This' we refer to 
_ "particulars, as we are not in a ſtate to give any general rules 
"with regard to if, N 


We ſhall next equire into 


* - p % 9 2 * 7 
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Very univerſally in the eſſential oil of plants. The ſaline 
part of plants is not remarkably ſtimulant. - Wherever, 
"therefore, we have means of diſcovering eſſential oil, we 
alſo in ſome meaſure have the power of judging of a ſtimu- 


lant virtue. Here we are apt to be deceived. We mult not 


- imagine, that becauſe-a plant gives out an eſſential oil by 
diſtillation, that theſe plants are ſtimulant; for many ſuct 
are of a very mild nature Again, -ſubſtances acrid to the 
taſle give out a mild oil; as that of Cloves, hence the acri- 
mony would ſeem not always to reſide in the eſſential oil. It 
is ſaid to be lodged in a reſin, which I contend is the ſame 
thing; as the medical virtue of theſe depends on an eſſen- 
tial oil. Acrimony often ſeems to be lodged in a gummy 
matter, ſoluble in water. The acrid part is ſaid to be ex- 

tremely volatile, and not to be obtained in the form of eſſen- 
tial oil; as in the Siliguoſæ, Muſtard, and others of the 


Creſs kind; in which it is ſuppoſed: the acrimony is not 


| lodged in the eſſential oil, but in a ſubtile volatile part diffu. 


© ible, in water. But I find that, on proper examination, 
an eſſential oil may be obtained from theſe, containing all 


their acrimony; and L am inclined to believe their acrimo- 
ny is lodged in an eſſential oil; though that be extreme] 

volatile, and in ſome meaſure mixed with water. — 
PLE a et | | the 


What PART the STIMULANT- VIRTrUE is lod 5 1 
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the acrid part is ſometimes fixed, ſome think it is not in the 


much pufer and finer oi 


9 


Ali? the fimiulant power may, reſide in the particuler part. 
of the plant, yet we often find the ſubſtance of ſuch tex- 


ture, that we cannot procure its eſſential oil, without giving 


more acrimony than before; which, tho? not a formal em- 


pyreuma, is often ſo great, as to render the medicine unfit 
for internal uſd. All this would lead us to uſe our Stimu- 
lants in ſubſtance, ſince we find there is in the plant a virtue 
not to be procured by any extract, and, in many caſes, we 
can make a better ſolution in our ſtomach than any where 
elſe. With regard to uſing the Stimulants in ſubſtance, we 
muſt be aware of the method of preparing them; for, in 
drying and powdering,. the volatile part, and, with it, the 
virtues are often loſt ; ſo. that, indeed, it ſeems to be a doubt 
whether Stimulants ſhould: be exhibited in this manner. If 
the oil is of a fixed nature, there may be caſes where this 
method is preferable, and ſome Stimulants I have often ſeen 


anſwer in this manner better. than any other Wa x. 


PARTICULAR STIMUEANTsSJ. 
After having ſaid that bac panning which had ſmell 
or taſte, might be reckoned - Stimulant ; you will eaſily = 
2 EE they 


BIDS 


av 
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they muſt, be,of great variety... Perhaps we have, already de- 
Tivered their virtues, but, there. is a greater variety and diffe- 
rence in quality, than 1s commonly imagined, Many Eva- 
Cuants, and Artpaſing lics have been introduced. under this 
title by, Materia Med r 
In my lit, 75 foll wed, 1N.arr; y plants; the 
botanical analog 0 and, then that af the ſenſible. qualities. 
At firſt, I bad ſet. down a liſt; of foſſile Stimulants, but I 
now Mok that theſe will better. come under the heads of An. 
tiſpaſmodiẽs; or Evacuants: * Oppolite? to vis placed the 


term | EEE 
0 Nh 1455+ ian 77001 1 10 f 
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This is a yery natural örder, well known among 15 Bo. | 
tame da Very complete lone; eaſily known, 8 they a- 

ee in m mmon marks. Their virtues are very much 
in common and might be given it f. very few words, but that 
Materia en writers Have ifti uiſhed, And, 48 uſual, 
diſtributed their virthes; T this I have bad a view in the 
blank ſpaces left betweehifoine of this liſt, intending 3 in one 
to comprefiend the Cef bree at general, all ate anti- 
ſpaſmodic, and may be FF tgidis ee norbi. All 
may be antiſp ng) in Hoi 9 8 breaſt, may ſtimy- 


+ CEPHALICAY ERTI 01 ml ATE. 


r Tbeges are, in general, gratefil to the herd es, Awe . 
nervous 3 8 adapted to all cold diſcafes'6f the head, 
Lethargy,, A xy, Palſy, Sc. Weakneſs of Sight, Gid: 
dineſs, aud Ake of N letdory, and many other diſeaſes, 
All this T. ive vou as an inſtance of the method in which 
Materia FOR writers laviſhouttheir virtues,” In general, | 
they are Tanged i in alphabetical order, except where av cor- 
17 ſpecies are put NT, _— 


"351-0 BETON 1 A 1 81 os 


Materia Medica writers, in ſpite of the want of ſenſible 
qualities, or teſtimony of Phyſicians, have been laviſh of 
their virtues, Geoffroy gives us a catalogue, about a page 
long, merely on the virtues of Betony. After Me very. 5 


was 


una ME bein Ps a Do, 5 
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better authority, 
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an virtue is found in it. It i is a mild Sternutatory, and, as 
ſuch,” will be mentioned in the claſs of Err lines. Tt has 4 
been ſaid to be 340 and anodyne, by Pauli; and, by 


artholine. Not any ſuch virtue appears 
in the Bark; or leaves. The root is an acrid; emetie ſub- 
ſtance, and perhaps may contain virtues of ſome conſequence, 


The Veronica is joined by Cartheuſer in the ſame ſection with 
Betony, though of a different natural order, and ſenſible 
qualities. Perhaps he was led unto this by confuſion of 


names, as the Betony has been called Vetonica. This con- 
fuſion of names ge perhaps, alſo orange: a > confuſion of 
viſtuever: 1 nl 2 1 m5 FEY ITT Be fm 1 Mis 144 i 
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; 3 * virtues ; Bros been attributed to this,” In ſenſible 


2 
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qualities: it is the weakeſt of its Sth * rag 4 weak dif. 


tilled water, and a weak ſolution. D eee eee 


LAVENDULA, MAJORANA Ge MARUM, yore. 


ROSMARINUS : CAVEN MAR. 89 75 
MASTIC, ROSEMARY... TI tne Be en 


All theſe! yield. a ke 3 1 efential oil, and af 


of s fragrant odour, hence their aſcribed cephalie virtue. 
In any quantity in which wecemploy: them, or any impreg- 
nation which we obtain from them, their virtues are not re- 


markable. Wherever the virtue depends on Fenn, oil, it 


may prove inflammatory, and hurt the ſtomach. 
STOECHAS ARABICA, DICTAMNUS datos. | 


FRENCH, LAVENDER, DITTANY. of CRETE. 


As. rowth of warm countries, theſe contain. more 
acrid the gry oil, and more ae virtues. They can- 


not be brought i into this patt of the world without loſin 
much of theſe, pes o e are l r PM 


in our ſhops, ©. % 
CALAMINTHA, CALAMINT;.. 


4 +34 


A ſprciescof, Meliſſa, which! ſhould, perhaps, have been 
placed among the ſtomachics. It is a weak, e 5 
| Pt, | 
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"/prEToRAL vertTioILLATE.. 


* HYSSOPUS, HEDERA-TERRESTRIS, PULEGIUM. 
ZHYSSOP, GROUND-IVY, PENNY- ROYAL. 


Various have been the acceptations of the term PeQoral, 

I mean by it, ſuch as have the power of promoting the ſe- 
cretion of ' mucus in the bronchiz. In innumerable inſtances 
I have been able to obſerve no pectoral virtues in theſe, they 
giving no relief in pectoral caſes by promoting the expecto- 
ration. Ground Ivy has been much talked of. Some tell us 
it will alone cure diſeaſes of the breaſt, and, what to me 
ſeems impoſſible but by the Surgeons inſtrument, an Empy. 
ema. I can find no for thoſe properties, Hyſ- 
ſop is a medicine of more virtue, but properly now negled- 
dg, as of the ſame claſs of the more active Pulegium. Hy. 
ſop “ is ſaid to prove effectual to dizzineſs, when ſoftened in 
warm water. In Ecchymoſes, Riolan goes ſo far as to ſay, 
it ſucks the blood out. of the part, which was ſeen on the 
cloth. You ſee how difficult it is to truſt Materia Medica 
writers. I have tried Hyſſop in ſuch caſes, and found no 
other effect than from the applicarion of any other aromatic. 
Pulegium is a powerful Antiſpaſmodic, but has little pecto- 
Tal virtue. It is ſaid to have been uſeful in the Chm-cough, 
Which is a diſeaſe purely ſpaſmodic, where, from its anti- 
ſpaſmodlie virtue, it may be of advantage. Some women 

have their.“ menſet with difficulty, which have ſpaſms, 
&c, excited. in their ſtomach, where I have found Penny- 
royal tea to he of teal ſeryice. Hence I have placed it next 

to, and perhaps it ſhould ſtand in, the next diviſion; 


-STOMACHIC'YERTICILLATE. | 
_» MENTHA 'SATIVA & NEPETA, COMMON and 

__ ICATMINT, are conſidered as Stomachics, but are weak. 
MENTHA PIPERITIS, PEPPER MINT. 
5 F 7 F 5 Fil 41 8 fy 2 7 1 +4 | [£5 [2 Fo W 1 4 = | 

This is a chief Aromatic and Stimulant, and one of the 

few ſubſtances for which we have been obliged to. the atten- 


| * Tn one of the original copies no mention is made of its 
Virtue in dizzineſs, which word, I apprehend, was miſtaken 
for diſcuſs. The whole ſentence ſtands thus: Hyſſop, 
„ when ſoftened with warm water, is ſaid effectually to 
& diſcuſs Ecchymoſes. Riolan goes ſo far, &c.” | 
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moveable ſyſtems, © 


is the warmeſt our climate aft 
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tion of the Botaniſts, It is one of the moſt ſubtile and pe- 


netrating of its claſs, Its action is quick and vivid, and as 
vickly diffuſed over the ſyſtem as any I know. 'There is a 


difference in the action of Stimuli; ſome act on the part to 
v bich they are immediately applied; ſome, like the Pepper 
mint, do not affect that part fo peculiarly, but in a more 


equal manner extend their action over the ſyſtem. Thoſe 


which act chiefly on the part to which they are firſt applied, 
are apt to excite inflammation, The Mentha'/piperitis, as not 


having this inconvenience, is a valuable medicine. Its vir- 
tues are, to be antiſpaſmodic in the ſtomach, and, in ſome 
meaſure, over the ſyſtem. _ eee 5 


The ſpear-mint, and other ſpecies, - have all the ſame 


qualities, only in leſs degree; are leſs extenſive in their ac- 


tion, and more apt to produce inflammation. The Pule- 


gium, in a dry ſoil, comes neareſt to the Pepper - mint. Ne- 


beta approaches to the Mint in appearance and virtues. All, 


3 


you ſee, are antiſpaſmodic, whence you underſtand their 


ſtomachic quality. I can ſee no foundation for the Aſtrin- 
gency aſcribed to Mint, much leſs for its anti- venereal qua- 
lities, it being, as poſſeſſing ſuch, ſuppoſed to reſtrain. the 
ſeminal ſecretion, and its irregular excretion in nocturnal 
pollutions. As ſug 


* 


MARUM SYRIAC, © SA TURE IA, SERPILLUM, 


 THYMUS.—SYRIAN © MASTIC, SAVORY, MO- 


* 


THER of THYME, THYME. _ 


Y . 


| Theſe four are not peculiarly adapted to an -panticular 
ble Stimulants of the elaſs, good Antiſpaſmodics in the 
| ſtomach, but more liable to produce inflammation, a The 


two firſt are the moſt penetrating of them. The Serpillum 


caſes occur, at leaſt to me, in lax, 


rds. In Night infuſion, as 


tea, it is grateful to the ſtomach, | This ſhewed me the dif- _ 
„„ „ ference © - 
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ence of | Indian. teas from warm water, which, of itſelf, 
has relaxing effects, which may be obviated by this, and 
other ſuch Aromatics. Serpillum affords an agreeable dif. 
tilled water, which ſhould be in common uſe; it is more 
durable, but leſs active and penetrating than Pepper-mint. 
The Thyme is leſs aromatic, and contains leſs eſſential oil, 
with more bitterneſs, and more manifeſt aſtringency. Its 
uſe in medicine is not aſcertained. It is commonly men- 
tioned as alexipharmic, but on what grounds is dubious, 
SALVIA, ..CHAMADRIS, © SCORDIUM : SAGE, 
GERMANDER, WATER GERMANDER. 
Theſe are commonly ſaid to be alexipharmic, the mean- 
ing of which is not clear. That they are uſeful in promo- 
ting ſweat, may be in common with them, and others of 
the claſs when given with much warm water. That they 
expel the morbific matter of contagion, or of Fevers, I will 
not allow, as 1 do not underſtand it. Chamædris enters in- 
to our gout powders. That ſuch a bitter aromatic may be 
uſeful 1 will not deny; but how it comes to prevent the ap- 
Pearance of the gout in the extremities, we ſhall talk of when 
3 to the other ingredients which enter our gout pow- 
T, t 053 ; 5 TT WED 
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The uſe of theſe plants I have found hurtful by long con- 

tinuance: From the uſe of ſage- tea, I have ſeveral times 
obſerved a ſtiffneſs of the eyes enſue, the palpebræ not mor- 
ing on the ball of the eye, and the'eye liable to ſuffuſion and 
inflammation. There are many other bitter plants to whom 
this quality has been aſcri bet. 
Oppoſite to 5 ſtands the title 
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This order is as entire and ſtrictly natural as any other. 
Here, the botanical analogy, applied to the Materia Medica 
does not anſwer well. Kit that are ſet down, are ſafe and 
innocent; but there are many of the ſame claſs, which we 
know to be of a poiſonous nature. The former order men- 
1 tioned;7the Verticillatæ, and the following, the Siligusſæ, 
- Have no excepiions of this kind. The whole of thoſe; two 
orders have more of a common property, and none of them 
have a poiſonous quality. This is not the caſe in the Um. 
*"bellafie, where it would be dangerous to -puſh the botanical | 
- analogy; beyond thoſe ſubſtances which we. have experienced. 
- T have fet: down here moſt of this claſs, Whictrare employes 


2211 


* 


in medicine, In this liſt 1 have choſen t6' Ter”! down only 


1 thoſe which are more ſimply ſtimulant; without any'eva- 
cuant or antiſpaſmodic qualities. Of moſt of thoſe ſet down, 


the part in uſe, and in which their virtue reſides;' is the ſeed. 
1 imagine moſt of the ſeeds of the Unbellatæ are of tlie ſame 


kind, but of this am not certain; but at any rate the analo- 


gy cannot be drawn to the leaves and roots. The Coriander 
ſeeds are agreeably aromatic, but 'come from à plant feetid, 


and ſuſpected of poiſonous qualities. This has made peo- 
ple afraid of the ſeeds, but practice ſhews that they are per- 


fectly innocent, when freed from any taint of the odour” 
the leaves. What is the effect of the leaves of the plants, 
is not known. Some of the leaves have leſs acrimony than 
the ſeeds. The leaves of the Daucus Creticus, and the roots 
of the Fœniculum, are neither of them remarkably acrid. 


There are four plants i in this liſt whoſe roots are tent | 


bly medicated, viz. the Angelica, Leviſticum; \ Rimpinella 
ſaxifraga, and Seſeli Moſſlienſe®. The roots of theſe four 


contain much of a warm aromatic reſin, which they afford 


in an elegant form, when wounded in the ſpring;; and it is 
to be lamented, that pains are not taken to collect our native 


reſins of this kind. The Pimpinella ſarifragu ſtands in the 


alexipharmie powder of Stahl, 1 ſo much commended by him 


and his followers. For my part, 1 am uncertain as to its 
-uſe, but certainly it might be applied to uſeful p es. 
The ſeeds of the Umbellate are what are chiefly known in 

medicine. Theſe have all one common virtue They'are 


all in the common 3 carminative, i "+ ee welle 
in the prime vie, aſſiſting digeſtion, relieving/ Head-aths ari- 


ſing from crudity, diſpelling flatulencies, and curing cholics. 


Theſe virtues are certainly real, depending on an eſſential 


oil manifeſt in all theſe plants, which is remarkably aroma 


tic, without acrimony, or ſuſpicion of being of an inflam- 


matory nature, and are, therefore, the ſafeſt of the aromata 
. we can uſe in theſe intentions. As natives of Europe, they 
ſeem intended by nature for theſe cold climates, here there 
is ſo great a tendency to inflammation. Hence they are ve- 
ry proper condiments for animal food. For which we impto- 
perly ſubſtitute the aromata of the Torrid Zone, which are 
deſigned for vegetable aliment, e are reer an "ag Iinflam- 
f han 11. n ee £30} hd 48. Od; B00 
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The ſeeds of the Umbellate ſeem peculiarly adapted in the 
caſe of children. Theſe, from the aceſcency of their, milk, 
are liable to cholic pains. / Spirits, and weak punch, are of. 
ten very improperly employed by the nurſes. Aniſe ſeeds 
are very effectual for. the purpoſe, as they act in an inconſi- 


| derable ſmall doſe, and therefore are ſafe, either as they are , | 


not in hazard of inducing bad «habits, or ſtimulating too 
much. Theſe are their real virtues, Many. others are at. 
tributed to them. They are ſaid to encreaſe the milk of 
nurſes... They do, indeed, come off unchanged in it, and 
_ Jometimes, / by. condiment of this kind, given to the nurſes, 
I have ſeen them ſo far conveyed to children, who laboured 
under Cholics (either from their natural diſpoſition, or from 
the nature of the milk) as to obviate entirely theſe com- 
plaints, It may be ſuppoſed that as they paſs unchanged, 
they may ſtimulate the excretories, and give milk; but for 
my part, I think this is injudiciouſly attempted, by any thing 
but proper nouriſhment, and if this fails, the complaint lies 
too deep for any medicine, by ſtimulating the excretories, to 
have effect. They are ſaid to be diuretic, and the Daucu- 
Hlueſtris has heen employed for this effect; but I could never, 
even in conſiderable doſes, obſerve its diuretic virtues. 
Though it may be ſaid that it paſſes unchanged, yet its ſtj- 
- Mulus is ſo; ſmall that it would not produce the effect, much 
leſs in the ſmall quantity in which it is given; and beſides, 
22 of er rs — ven — be ee As m_ 
paſmodics, they may be uſeful in relieving the ſymptoms 0 
Gravel in the "Arno which may be conſidered as a ſpaſ- 
modic affection. This is an inſtance of the method I would 
chuſe, in endeavouring to find out the myſterious virtues ap- 
plied to medicines, "Theſe ſeeds, as diuretic, are ſaid to be 
peccoral. I believe that if they were diuretic, they might 
alſo promote the ſecretion of mucus: in the lungs; but as I 
ſuſpect their diuretic virtues, much more myſt I do this. 
Here I would give you a caution viz. that ſurely in inflam- 
mator * caſes, the miſchief they would do by their ſtimulant 
quality from their eſſential oil, would do much more than 
compenſate any good they might effect from their evacuant 
virtue. Several of this tribe have been called Emmenagogue. 
When I come to the operation of theſe medicines, I ſhall 
ſhew, that there is ſcarcely any medicine ſpecifically ſtimu- 
lating the wterus. As being of the Verticillatæ, they may, 
from their antiſpaſmodic virtue, be accidentally: lr 
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ſpaſms of the uterus. With little judgment have theſe ſeeds 
been diſtinguiſhed into the Calida majora and minora. The 
Feniculum, though one of the mildeſt, is ranked among the 
majora; the Daucus Creticus, though one of the moſt acrid, 
among the minora, What is preciſely. the rank of the diffe- 
rent ſpecies, here mentioned, is not aſcertained. It will not 


be difficult to do it from their taſte, and the quantity, and 


the acrimony of their eſſential oil. 
Oppoſite to c is placed the title ; 
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This is another natural order, without any exception from 
ſome of them having poiſonous or deleterious qualities, and 


in general more exactly agreeing in quality, than the plants 
of any other natural order. I have conſined myſelf to thoſe 


which ſtand in our diſpenſatory liſts. The others, as con- 


taining leſs of the common virtue, are neglected. They 
are all ſubſtances of acrimony, and ſo are properly ranked 


among the Stimulants; but this acrimony is in ſo ſmall a 


quantity, as to be fo gaſily diſſipated by boiling, that many 


of them enter into our food, and are properly, in theſe nor- 


thern climates, employed as condiments: with our animal 


food ®, The ſhare theſe ſubſtances have in aliment, I have 


formerly mentioned. As Medicines, they act ſuddenly and 
powerfully, and their Stimulus is quickly diffuſed, ſo that 


they are uſeful in all thoſe caſes where the motion of the ner- 
vous power is languid, weak, or obſtructed, as in paralytic 


and apoplectic caſes; where I have found no Stimulus better 


(as I formerly obſerved) than a little Muſtard. Habit wears 


off theſe effects, and I have frequently ſeen Horſe-radiſh, 
when Muſtard failed, ſubſtituted with advantage. Uſed in- 


come to be trivial. Externally they are uſed with better ef- 
fect, as we can encreaſe their power, by encreaſing the ſur- 
face to which they are applied; but it is difficult to get it 
with its proper qualities in that powdery form, which is here 


neceſſary. They have likewiſe an inconvenience, that, re- 
tained long on the ſkin, they are 7 to be inflammatory, 
which is not near ſo uſeful as their fir 
void the laſt. As confined to a particular part in their action, 
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| rſt extenſive impreſſion. 
In moſt caſes we ſhould ſeek for the firſt operation, and a- 
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we ſhall talk of them under the head of Attrahentia, They 


prove particular Stimuli, not from any ſpecific virtue, hut 
according to the place to which they are applied. Thus, in 
the ſtomach, while they act as promoting digeſtion in gene- 
ral, and as carminative in diſpelling crudities, if ſtrong they 
will prove emetic. Accordingly Muſtard and Horſe- radiſh 
are employed as gentle Emetics, as they are ſubſtances 


thrown up at firſt, and without continuing their effects. 


When the ſtomach is once ſet in motion, the vomiting, if 


that be found neceſſary, may be continued by repeated 


- draughts of warm water, or with ſome of theſe Stimuli in it. 


The beſt method of exhibiting Muſtard, as a vomit, is, firſt 
to give a table ſpoonful of it, diffuſed in a glaſs of warm 


water, and afterwards, to add a little Muſtard to every ſub. 


ſequent draught. Others are fond of Horſe-radiſh in a ſtrong 
infuſion, of which a ſpoonful is given in warm water. In 
my opinion the Muſtard is preferable; for the Horſe-radiſh, 


as very volatile, loſes its virtue, when kept, and, even in 


anfuſion, is liable to the ſame inconvenience, except it is 
performed in very cloſe veſſels ; nor V hen the infuſion is ob- 
tained, can it produce the effects propoſed without large and 
[nauſeous draughts frequently repeated. If the emetic vir- 
tue of theſe ſubſtances does not take place, they are carried 


into the inteſtines, which they ſtimulate, and promote the 


evacuation by ſtool. In order to obtain the purgative effect, 
the feed is given entire; i. e. in the Muſtard, commonly in 
the doſe of a table ſpoonful. Of the ſame ſeed powdered 
we could not give 3j. without vomiting, whereas I have 


ſeen even two table ſpoonfuls unbruiſed, which is 3j. given 


without that effect. In this manner, Muſtard ſeldom fails 
to move the belly, and anſwers very well for keeping a coſ- 
. tive habit regular. Its effect in this caſe is difficult to ex- 


plain. We can only ſuppoſe, that it is not extracted in ſuf- 


- ficient quantity in the ſtomach to act as emetic, but is car- 


ried into the inteſtines, whoſe contents it ſtimulates them to 
diſcharge, in conſequence of its quantity and ſucceſſive ac- 


tion. Upon the ſame footing it may go farther into the ſyſ- 
tem, before it has exerted any Stimulus ſufficient to throw it 


out of the body. If given entire in ſuch quantity as neither 


— 


to vomit nor purge, it will enter into the blood veſſels, 


gers. All diuretics, by proper management, may be render- 
ed diaphoretic. If the ſurface is kept warm, the medicine 
ves off by the ſkin; if it is cob, an encreaſe of urine is 
effected, and the medicine is determined to MN the 
e 5 idneys. 


<0 


ere it is directed to the kidneys, and ſhows diuretic pow- 
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throwing in a large quantity of vegetable aliment. Ag 
this claſs, then, age uſed in food; as they can be taken in 
conſiderable quantity, and as they are like wiſe proper as me- 
dicine, they are, without doubt, peculiarly adapted to this 
intention. As diuretic and diaphoretic, it is probably not 
without reaſon they are called pectoral. Something ſeems 
to be in common with the ſurface of the lungs and the ſkin; 
and Dr. Hales has ſhown, that a good deal of what we call 
ſenſible perſpiration, goes off by that organ. As then the 
kidneys have an intimate connex ion with the ſurface of the 


body, and as that again is connected with the lungs, it is 
probable that medicines which ſtimuldte the kidneys and 


Kin will likewiſe have effect upon che lungs, by cauſing 
ſecretion from łheir ſurface. Although it is difficult to ex- 
plain, they ſeem to have a power of⸗ſtimulating the mucous 


glands of the lungs, and it is probable, that in this way 
they are ſo often uſeful in diſeaſes of the breaſt. Externally 


applied to the exctetory ducts of theſe glands, they ſtimu- 
late them, and hence are ſo often mentioned as curi 


hoarſeneſs. Eruta and Eryſimum, when freſh; are famous 


for this uſe; In producing this effect, they are ſaid; to; add 
more than natural clearneſs to the: voice: Whence, . in 
French, one of them is called Herbe aux Chantres. The 


— 


method of uſing them is to make them into a ſyrup, a ſmall 


uantity of which is laid on the tongue, and ſwallowed 
168, by which means they come to be applied to the mu- 


eous glands of the Tracſiæa, whence we may ſuppoſe their 


action extended to the Bronchiæ. Theſe virtues I have had 


confirmed by experience, but have not confined my- 
ſelf to the Hruca or Eryſimum, but have uſed the 


Horſe-radiſn with the ſame advantage. Theſe ate the 
common virtues of the order. The particular ſpecies of this 
order only differ in degree of virtue, i. e. in Fre as 


they 
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they have their acrimony more or leſs in compariſon to the 
other parts. With regard their order in point of ſtrength, 
it does not appear to be properly determined by experiment, 
We ſhall only obſerve, that the Muſtard, as a ſeed, : the 
Horſe-radiſh, as a-root,. and the Scurvy-graſs, as a plant, 
are probably the ſtrongeſt of the kind, and thoſe we are beſt 
The virtue of theſe Stimulants (as of moſt other claſſes) 
are not accompanied with other qualities, Bitterneſs, Aſtrin- 
gency, &c. The Si/iguoſe have indeed a bitterneſs in com- 
mon to the whole claſs, from their peculiar acrimony, Some, 
however, are ſaid to be aftringent. The Burſa paftoris has 
been ſaid to be fo, but, upon trial, I have found little qua- 
lities in it. The virtue of the Siliguaſæ js not only more in 
common, but more equally diffuſed over the plant, than in 
any order I know. If there is any diſtinction to be made, I 
think the ſtrongeſt acrimony is lodged in the feeds, the 
next ſtrongeſt in the roots, and the weakeſt in the leaves. 
Hence theſe laſt are the moſt proper Antiſcorbutics, as they 
can be thrown in both as a food and as a medicine, in the 
greateſt quantity. The virtue of all theſe reſides in a very 
volatile ſubſtance, for it is diſſipated in drying. When freſh, 
tis volatile principle comes over from the plant, in diſtilla- 
tion with water. Hence it has been ſuppoſed of a ſaline na- 
ture, but more accurate enquiry now ſhews us, that it re- 


fides'in an eſſential oil of this peculiar property, that, though 


extremely volatile, it is yet ſuperficially heavier than water. 
It remains (for I have not tried it) to enquire whether this 
oil has the ſame volatility when ſeparate, as in the plant, It 
muſt not only be ſtopped; with common ſtoppers, but kept 
with water under ground. It may be a ſubtle ſpiritus rector, 
ſmaller portion of the oil that is thus diſpoſed to fly off. 
With this acrid, volatile, eſſential oil, theſe plants ſne 
they alſo contain an expreſſed oil, which is not only a curious 
fact in chemiſtry, but alſo in the anatomy of the plant, and 

Which we thould not have expected d priori. Theſe two 
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not anſwer, unleſs alſo the expreſſed oil were joined with it, 


in the entire ſtate, to aſſiſt in affording the aliment we ſpoke 


of; and T am perſuaded, that though the eſenta oil were 


never ſo well extracted and preſerved, it could never cure the 
Scurvy. Though this be really the cafe, yet if the eſſential 
oil could be extracted at a moderate expence, or give a ſtrong 
impregnation to ſpirit, it might ſerve for other purpoſes in 


which theſe medicines were recommended, eſpecially in pa- 


ralytic caſey, In the mean time, we knou no other pre- 
paration but the ſyrup, which anſwers not only for hoarſe- 
neſs, but in paralytic caſes, and, as I have ſeen, in pectoral. 
In making this, we ſhould confine. ourſelves to the ſeeds 
and Toots. Horſe-radiſh is the moſt fit of any. This is not 
ſo ſucculent as that it can be extracted by expreſſion. As a 
very volatile ſubject, it ſhould be taken freſh, ſcraped down 
quickly, and let fall in water, to prevent the effects of 
air, then ſnut up in cloſe veſſels, and ſet in balneo, Y and; 
after ſtanding there for ſome time, be taken out, and expreſ< 
ſed upon a'ſufficient' quantity of ſugar,” with which it may 
be again communicated to the bath, with the fame precau- 


tions, and afterwards corked up in ſmall veſſels, in order 


that, when it is opened, it may be quickly conſumed, and 
have as little of the bad effects — m the air as poſſible. 
Oe tray” CH 75, 0 Oe 
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3 Though of a very different botanical tribe, I bas ber : 


theſe down immediately after the SiFgroſe,,as agreeing with 
them very much in medicinal virtues and chemical qualuies. 


the Siliguoſæ is called Alliaciæ, from its alliaceous 
The All 


will, demulcent quality. Neither, indeed, is their acrimo- 
ny ſo volatile, or ſo immediately active as that of the former 
claſs, nor ſo extenſive in the propagation of their ſtimulus, 
if they are equally acrid. Hence they are not ſo frequently 
employed in paralytic caſes ;. but, bating theſe differences, 
their diuretic, diaphoretic, and pectoral qualities, ſtand. up- 
on the ſame footing as thoſe of the S:/;que/ie. - IL here 1 
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enſible qualities there is a reſemblance, and one of 


iacie and Siliguoſæ agree, too, in having their virtue 
reſiding in a volatile principle, and in having that volatile - 
principle, reſiding in an eſſential oil, which ſinks in water, 
The only difference is, that the Alliaciaæ contain more of 
mucilaginous matter, which, when their acrimony is diffi. . 
pated by boiling, ſhews more of a nutritious, and, if you 
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too, a farther analogy, that, if exhibited in the ſame man. 
ner, they are apt to affect the ſtomach with pain and vomit- 
ing. If intended to be conveyed into the maſs of blood, 
they ought to be exhibited in their entire texture. Thus the 
cloves of garlic aught to be dipped: in oil, and ſwallowed 
entire, for the common Garlic pill will ſeldom prove diute- 
tic. Sometimes, indeed, that pill grows pectoral, but ne- 
ver ſo conſiderabſy as i in the other manner. The Syrop of 
Garlic, is the only preparation which is a good one; and pro- 
per directions for. it may be ſeen in the London Diſpenſa- 
tory. The Garlic, like Muſtard, will act as an external 
ſtimulus, and, except from its difagreeable odour, . anſwers 
equally, and may likewiſe be very properly applicd, to the 
extremities in low fever. The Garlic is not ſo liable to ul- 
cerate the part, but is more apt to be abſorbed) and to extend 
its effects to diſtant parts. Some ſay, that this is pectoral 
this ef. applied, but I. have never been able ito Phſerye | 
effect. 461 841 | 
As to any difference i in the Aliaciæ, 3 2 880 a 2 1 net 
in impregnation and ſtrength. The Allium, Cepa,, and.Pars 
rum, are placed in the order of their virtues, the Allium, 
the ſtrongeſt, Sc. A peculiar virtue has been attributed to 
the Perrum, WE; a narcotic quality. This quality, hows 
ever, is doubtful: I know one or two. inſtances which ſeem 
"to favour it, but I have alſo known it given in conſiderable 
quantity without that effect. 7 | 
& IO | to e is inſerted the title 0 6 tas on £ 
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Te virtues of theſe a are manifeſtly : As thilch' akis as their 
bochnlenl qualities, 1 mean of thoſe Here ſet down; for it is 
not known, whether we can extend the analogy to other 
3758 or trees of this order. The Taxus, e. g. is ſuſpected 

fa poiſonous quality, which indeed I ſhall not Fn EN 
if it poſſeſſes ; but certainly it muſt be granted, it is more 
acrid than the reſt. All the three of this order ſet down, 
the Fir, the Pine, and the Juniper, poſſeſs that peculiar 
1 which is called, by Floyer, the Terebinthinate; 
and indeed their virtue ſeems to depend on a Turpemine. 
There ſeem to be ſome excepi ions, but either in medical or 
chemical qualities there is little diffetence, . except in odour. 
They all afford the ſame eſſential oil 4s is extracted from 
Turpentine. It is on this account that I have ſet down that 
ſabſtance, and others which are akin to 5 it, under my hext 


fitle, * ſhould be placed at /, viz. 
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| T he title of Balſam has been applied ta oily or reſinos 


bodies of a middle conſiſtence, betwixt oil and reſin. 
Theſe are commonly obtained from the | Conifer, and all 
approach to the nature of our Turpentine. Of Furpen- 
tine, and the four Balſams that follow,:T am apt to think 


the virtues very much in common, and nearly the ſame in 


all. All have manifeſtly the power of ſtimulating the inteſ- 
tines, whether thrown in by injection into the anus, or ſwal- 
lowed by the mouth. Hence the PeruviamBalſam has been 
recommended in that dry belly-ach, which is called the 
Colica Pictonum. We know the daily uſe. of Turpentine in 


clyſters, and, indeed, in my opinion, it is one of the beſt 


ſubſtances we uſe for that purpoſe. Whenever there is an 
obſtinate coſtiveneſs, Turpentine anſwers much better than 
ſaline matters; not that it is a ſtronger ſtimulus, but chat it 


is more durable, and more certain, remaining longer than 


— 


the ſalts, which are ſoon thrown out, from their ſfimulus. 
The Turpentine, too, is much better than aerid purgatives, 


to the Turpentine, but alſo exiſts in greater perfection in the 
Balſam Copaibæ. Guiac, too, has been uſed as a purgative, 
and I make no doubt but the Balſams of Gilead and Tolu 
would act in the ſame manner. All carried farther, ſeem- 
ingly into the maſs of blood, are diuretic, diaphoretic, and 


pectoral, perhaps on the ordinary footing of ſtimulating ex- 


cretions, which have ſo much in common. More eſpeci- 
ally do we obſerve their diuretic effects, in ſo far as we can 


perceive them paſſing off in ſubſtanee, by the urinary exete- 


tion. Turpentine, and the other Balſams, give what is call 
ed a violet odour: to the urine; but ſeveral times have I found 


it the ſame as that of Turpentine itſelf. Fuller tells us, 


that Balſam Copaibæ gives a bitterneſs to the urine; hut on 
having this tried, I did not find any ſuch effect, but juſt the 
ſame as is given by other Balſa mee. 4 

All theſe ſubſtances contain ſome what ſaline, reſembling 


much ſuch an acid ſubſtance as is got from Benzeine,. 


Such a ſaline matter 1 have ſeen conereted in Turpentine, 


which ſome have ſaid they extracted by itſelf, and the ſame 
thing is obſervable in - Peruvian Balſam. Poſſibly their di- 


uretic virtues may depend upon this Salt, and all of them 


contain an acid of the ſame kind. Conſtantly, by Materia 


Medica writers, have they been recommended in fy Ne- 
5 5 5 | 2 ritis, 


— 


which often increaſe the diſeaſe. This effect is not peculiar 


Plritis, but the propriety of the exhibition here is very 
| doubtful; as thels cates are generally attended with an iw. 

flammation, which would be rendered worſe by ſtimuli. 
Surely if ſand is impacted in the tubuli uriniferi, or ureters, 
we muſt uſe antiſpaſmodics and relaxants; for in ſuch caſes 
the uſe of ſtimuli would be very dangerous. If it be con- 
firmed, that the Uva'Ur/i, and other aſtringents, have ſuch 
_ effects in diſeaſes of the kidneys, we may very ſafely 


I myſelf have ſeen the bad effects of Stimulants in ſuch 
caſes, in producing inflammation in the neck of the bladder, 
Theſe Balſams have been conſtantly ſuppoſed of a drying 
power, and recommended in gleets; and as they affect the 
urinary paſſages, in what is contiguous to them, the uterine. 
They have alſo been recommended in fluor albus. Their 
effects in ſuch caſes are confirmed by experience. It is diffi- 
cult to explain how they act. They do not act by their al. 
tringency; for they poſſeſs. no ſuch property. They are 
ſaic to have an agglutinant quality, and from this is their 
operation explained in wounds, and ulcers. Even in ſuch 
caſe they do not act from ſuch pretended quality; and al- 
though it ſhould be granted they did, yet we can never ſup- 


peooſe they act in the ſame manner in the urinary paſſages; 


may; the ſame virtue reſides in the oil, and other Stimulants 
have the ſame effect. Þ have ſeen Cantharides cure both the 
© Fur albus and gleet, and nothing but its very acrid quali- 


ties, and the uncertainty of its action upon different people, 


Hinders, in ſuch caſes, its more frequent uſe. From this 
view, I rchink there is no ſort of doubt, but that our Bal- 
ſams act in ſuch caſes, by bringing an inflammation on the 
lax veſſels, inducing in them contraction and firmneſs, Se- 
veral accidents tend to illuſtrate the ſame theory. I have 
ſeen perſons cured of an obſtinate gleet by long journeys, 
rn ning. poſt, Sc. Injections of Calomel I have ſeen 
given in ſuch quantity as to produce an inflammation, which 
it was neceſſary to calm by repeated bleedings, have the 
fame good conſequence. Corroſive Sublimate I have ſeen 
produce bloody urine, but at the ſame time cure the patient; 
and ſomething alſo of the ſame kind I have ſeen occur from 
Balf. Copaibæ. All this ought to make us cautious: in the 
-uſe of thoſe- medicines; as it is very difficult to . = 
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the inflammation, and Renee the doſe to when one of 


it we would produce. 


As to the peQoral virtue of the Malen we are W Connktn 


of, it muſt be admitted on the ſame footing as that of other 


Stimulants: // In ſome aſthmas without fever, where the ex- 


cretion of mucus. is ſtopped by ſpaſmodic affections, our 
Balſams may promote that excretion by their antiſpaſmodic 
virtue. Their uſe muſt not be promiſcuous. Theſe, and 
the Balſams of Sulphur, were formerly employed in all diſ- 


eaſes of the breaſt, and even in ulceration of the lungs, but 
as producing that. inflammation, which is in ſuch a caſe ſo 


dangerous, a are now in TM; Intention Pepper Log 
aſides +552 

With regard to why 3 .  the# kin | it in 
ſo far as they are diuretic but though they are diaphoretic 
by ſtimulating the excretions, yet they alſo ſeem to be fo 
by acting on the ſtomach. 1 have ſeen” Guaiacum exert this 
property before it entered the inteſtines; and Oil of Tur- 
pentine before exerting its diuretic quality, which, how- 
ever, afterwards it did. The diap horetic virtue of theſe 
Balſams ſeems the foundation of their uſe in the Sciatica, in 
which diſeaſe Pitcairn gave Oil of Turpentine, in doſes of 


* Ziv. or Zij: with ſucceſs. For my part, I never could | 


come up to this doſe ; from the heat and uneaſineſs produc- 


ed in the ſtomach. Sometimes however, even in the ſmall 


doſes in which I could exhibit it, L have ſeen good effects in 


Lumbagos and Sciaticas; but as often have I given it without 


any relief, and have ſometimes ſeen inflammation occaſioned 
by it. On the ſame footing is the uſe of Guaiacum in the 


Kheumatiſm, in which it is ſuppoſed ſpecific. In the Angi- 
na, where there is no inflammation, it may be uſeful by 
promoting the diaphoreſis; but in the caſe of inflammation, | 


it always does harm, and I bave often in ſuch caſes ſeen the 


effects of it very difficult to remove. In ſeveral chronic. 


rheumatiſms it is uſeful; In gouty caſes, in ſo far as it ſti- 
mulates the ſtomach, it may be uſeful ; as every ee 
in that diſeaſe will, which ſtimulates only to that degree, as 


to ſtrengthen. Guaiac, too, 1s ſaid to prevent the Gout in 


the extremities, How far that ought to be done by this, or 
any other medicine, mall afterwards be mentioned. 5 
2 „ "Theſe 


* To che copy the doſes e are Som, one to two 


drachms, which ſeem to be nearer the truth, 
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_ Theſe are the common virtues of our Balſams. They 
have virtues depending on their eſſential oil, which, per- 
haps, in proportion to the quantity they contain of that, they 
will exert more powerfully. Thus the Bal/. Copaibe has 
much more oil in its compoſit ion, and is more powerful than 
the Turpentine. The others in this reſpect are not exa- 
mined. Odour, too, may be ſuppoſed to vary the virtues of 
theſe Balſams ; but a very great odour may reſide in a very 
ſmall quantity of matter. Whatever, then, may be ſaid 
of the Balſ. Gileaden/e in the eaſtern countries, I do not 
know, as upon proper trial I have not examined its virtues; 
but à priori, I ſhould expect little from it. I ſhould much 
rather prefer thoſe which are cheaper, and leſs apt to be 
%%% ͤ§r Fi v ß 
All theſe Balſams are apt to ſtay long upon the ſtomach, 
and I have known Turpentine continue there for ſeveral 
days in ſome caſes, with troubleſome ſymptoms,. In what- 
ever manner they are divided, whether : by; yoke of egg, or 
more elegantly by mucilage, they are ſoon collected, and re- 
ſift the power of the ſiamach. Hence I imagine, we ſhould 
get a better medicine, y applying ſpit ituous menſtrua to 
Fir- tops, Fc. than by giving the Balſams themſelves. Of 
Fir, the Leaves and Teps may be employed, and Berries of 
the Juniper are in common uſe. Whether, we obtain a ſuf; 
flcient impregnation, I ſhall not determine; hut certain it is, 
that I have ſeen Juniper tea cure gleets, equally well as the 
Balſ. Copaibe. Theſe grow in greateſt perfection in the 
warm climates; and in Holland, where they are much uſed, 
they get them from Italy. If ſuch could be got, they would 
certainly anſwer, Geoffroy relates that they produced bloody 
urine, which gives a caution in their exhibition even in their 
mildeſt ſtate. Hoffman gives a great character to the reſi- 
duum, remaining after the infuſion of Juniper Berries, for 
ſtrengthening the tone of the viſcera, and of the ſtomach in 
particular. He ſpeaks of it as aſtringent. I have, on trial, 
neither found the aſtringency, nor the effects he mentions. 
The ſubſtance was rather of a ſweetiſh nature. 
Ihe Guaiac anſwers as well as any of theſe Balſams, and 
is of more convenient exhibition. Perhaps the friable Bal- 
ſam of Tola would have the ſame advantage, but hitherto 
it has not been employee. . 
Next the Balſams mentioned, ſtand 
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MY R RY "ond: LIQUID 8 TORAX.. 
Ot Liquid Storax I am uncertain what to ſay. Whether 


| there be ſuch a vegetable exſudat ion as this is ſaid to be, 1 
am doubtful. Certainly what we have in the ſhops under 


this title, is an artificial ſubſtance; and Hoffman relates his 
knowing a man in Berlin, who manufactured it in conſider- 
able quantity. Its ſenſible qualities give us n reaſon 0 
Jake any preference of it to the others. 


ith regard to the -Myrrb, it has has been 6; N ad | 


frequent uſe, but by no means are its peculiar virtues aſcer- 
tained. It has been commonly, but improperly: joined with 
the fortid gums ; for it differs from them in its ſenſible qua- 


lities. In its taſte it is reſinous, and of an:oily-naturez- it 
comes nearer to our Balſams, and it is on this account that 


I have placed it among them. It is acrid in the-prime vie, 
ſimulates the inteſtines, and, as joined to Aloes, may in- 
creaſe its purgative virtue. 1 was preſent at ſome experi- 
ments intended to aſcertain the virtues of this medicine. In 


the doſe of Iſs. it heated the ſtomach, produced ſweat, and 


agreed with the Balſams i n affecting the urinary paſſa es. 
As commonly joined with the fœtid gums, it has been ſup- 
poſed to promote the menſtrual flux; but this virtue is only 
in comtnon to it with othet Stimulants. It does 82 8 the 
Aloes, Gt. act by rarefying the blood. 5 : 
Open to ſtands the term en 2028 10 ee e 


e eee woon's. 


any relation. It is ſometimes: very difficult to ſay to what 
dlaſs medicines are to be determined. I have ſet theſe here 
together, a commonly uſed i 10 the lame ec 5 


N 8 D nee 


This 1 certainly contains in its ſubſtance all - virtues 
of the. Gum, but then this cannot be extracted from it, but 


by a ſpirituous menſtruum. . ſhare in the Tinct. Sennæ 
1 — ta is recommended by, Br. Lewis as a conſiderable 
improvement to that medicine. He ſays, that Zij, of Sen- 
na, infuſed in Sviij. of Deco&ion of Guaiacum, will work 


as briſkly as Ziij. in plain water. The fact is certainly true, 


but it is owing merely to the largeneſs of the menſtruum; 


and I have known two, pounds. of Decoction of Guaiacum 
siven without 3 quality. 1 ſay it is owing merely 
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to the nn! of the menſtruum. For Zij. of Senna, in- 
V 


fuſed in Zviij of water, will have equal effect with Ziij. in 
Ziv. The Decoction of the Woods is a medicine of little 
efficacy, and, I imagine, wholly inſighificant. The virtues 
of the Woods reſide in an eſſential oil, which cannot be 
dxtracted with little boiling, or a ſmall quantity of men- 
ſtruum. If the coction and the menſtruum are increaſed, 
the eſſential oil is diſſipated as much as the quantity extraQ- 
ed is enlarged. In ſhort, during a practice of thirty-years, 
1 have never ſeen one cure performed by it, ſo that it does 
not matter whether we allow the impregnation or not. It 
has been reckoned ſpecific in venereal caſes, but it is only 
_ -efficacious in theſe in ſo far as joined with a ſweating and 
emaciating courſe; by which means the fluids are changed, 
eſpecially that in which Boerhaave ſuppoſes the venereal poi. 
ſon to reſide, the oil of the body. Although I do not en- 
tirely agree with Dr. Boerhaave in this notion, yet I am 
convinced that the emaciating courſe is what in this caſe has 
the ſole effect, and the Decoctum Bardanæ will anſwer equal- 
Iy well with that of Guaiacu mn. 
„„ S; $8: BR AB. 
This is commonly joined with the Guaiacum, and is, for 
hat reaſon, placed here, though a ſubſtance of very differ- 
ent ſenſible qualities, and inſtead of a thin effential oil, af- 
fords one of the greateſt ſpecific gravity we know. As dif- 
fering, then, in its ſenſible qualities, and ſikewiſe in claſs, 
we muſt ſuppoſe it a different medicine. With regard to 
ts uſe, 'we make this obſervation, that wherever we loſe 
ſight of Stimulants promoting a certain evacuation, we muſt 
be very doubtful as to their effects; nay, ſtimulating the ſyſ- 
tem in general may have very: bad conſequences. There is 
no doubt of Saſſafras being a Sudorific, and to this I confine 


its virtue. 


SANT ALU M, SAUND ERS. 
This Wood is now hardly known in practice. It affords 
an dil like that of Saſſafras, which may be extracted by ſo- 
lution or diſtillation. I ſpeak this of the Yellow Saunders. 
It is, however, a ſubſtance of little uſe, and properly ne- 
glected in preſent practice. e e e 
The three ſubſtances which ſtand next to the Woods, 
have no proper relation or affirmity with them; but 2 0 


- 
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they have been employed likewiſe in venereal caſes, they hs 
ſet down along with them. 5 


e BADIE CHE © 
This formerly had ſome reputation in venereal caſes ;. but 
as I have hardly ever ſeen it in our ſhops poſſeſſed of any ſen- 
ſible qualities, I imagine it is with ſome reaſon that it is now 
baniſhed from practice. But let me obſerve, however, that 
it is of the ſame genus with the Sarſaparilla, which bas little 
ſenſible qualities; ſo that if virtues are found to reſide in the 
one, it is probable they alſo exiſt in the other, teat 

BARSAPARILE A 3. + 

This has little ſenſible qualities, and any that it has, are 


not obtained but by long coction; ſo that upon the ordinary 
method of reaſoning, it ought to be thrown out of practice. 


About twenty years, ago it was. reckoned inſignificant, but. 


lately the Phyſician at Liſbon having done great ſervice in 
| venereal caſes, by what is called the Liſbon Diet-drink, 
many conjeQures were about its compoſition, and, among 
other things, it was ſuppoſed to be no other than a decocti- 
on of Sarſaparilla, and this came again into practice under 
the reputation of curing venereal caſes, in which Mercury 
failed. Fordyge, in the London Medical 1 gives us 
ſeveral caſes, in which Sar ſaparilla was of conſiderable ſer- 
vice. Whatever, then, we may object to the difficulty of 
finding an explanation for thoſe virtues, to its want of ſen- 
ſible qualities, &c. yet the caſes mentioned make me ſee; 
foundation for the uſe of Sarſaparilla in practice. Fordyce 
condeſcends upon particular times of the diſeaſe. None of 
the caſes, in which Sarſaparilla cured, were recently vene- 
real: It ſeemed neceſſary that Mercury ſhould preceded 
its exhibition, and that in conſiderable quantity; ſo that its 
uſe ſeemed preferably confined to ſuch caſes as Mercury had 
failed in. We in this country know no proper Lues, and I 
have ſeen no caſe in which Mercury failed; but cer- 
tainly there may be ſuch, ariſing either from miſmanage- 


ment, and perhaps the bad effects of the Mercury, or per- 


haps the inveteracy of the diſeaſe itſelf, Whatever is in this, 
Sarſaparilla is chiefly directed in pains of the bones, from 
ſuch circumſtances eithet ariſing from cold, &c. yet ſurely. 
from venereal. This I would take as a teſt of the efficacy.” 
of the Sarſaparilla, that in ſuch pains where the patient had 
not ſlept for a conſiderable time, the exhibition hr 
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eaſe and reſt. If in ſuch caſes, after ſuch teſtimony as has 
been given, it fails, I would allege, it was from the bad- 
neſs of the Sarſa pariJlay or the inaccuracy in preparing it, 
J think that the f a. is very common, for I have never 
ſeen it with any hafible 1 ; and in one caſe where it 
had, they were different from thoſe aſcribed to it by Mate- 
ria Medica writers. I forgot to mention, that Sarfaparilla 
was recommended in cutaneous diſeaſes from a venereal 
cauſe, A very ſtrong impregnation and decoction of this 


plant is neceſſary. It becomes ſooner acid than my * 


nation any other dry root affords. 


CO NTRAYE R VA 


Comes from a plant of ſome, though not confilerddic acti 
wars with little, but peculiar odour. It may therefore be, 

as is ſuppoſed, diaphoretic, or, as Materia Medica writers 
call it, alexipharmic. It is uſed in malignant, low, nervous 
Fevers, to ſupport the vis vitz, and promote ſweat. With 
regard to the uſe of acrid medicines in Fevers, I find it ve- 
ry difficult to know when they ſhould be employed, nor can 
we do ſo till we have got a farther light imo the theory of 


| fevers. With regard to thoſe who conſider Fever merely as 


an enereaſed motion of the fluids, I cannot think when we 
ſhould uſe them, except we alſo take in, ſomething, that , 


during the whole is continually weakening the nervous pow- 


er. I uſed to ſolve this difficulty, by alleging, that be 
medicines we employed were not really Stimulants, but An- 


_ tiſpaſmodies, Moſt of them are ſo, but there may be caſes 


where ſimple Stimulants are uſeful; but of this afterwards 
in a more proper place. At any rate I i imagine, that from 
the manner and quantity Ys (viz. three grains,) in which we 
exhibit Contrayer uu, that it is only a part of our rotin, and 
poſſeſſes no virtue at all, Of late Dr. Pringle has introduc- 


ed 4 new conſideration in Fevers,-the exhibition of Anti- 


ſeptics. T will not deny that theſe may do good, but in the 
quantity we exhibit them, (Contrayerva, e. g. ) their effect | 


| is extremely doubtful. 


The medicines we have bel now talking of v were claſſed 


| according to the botanical analogy, and, property ſpeaking, 


were introduced by the Caniferæ. We now come to medi- 
cines clafſed-from the analogy of the n e | 
e to Mi is EO og Any, i 55 OWE 256 e 
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AROMATICA FRAGRANTIORA. | 


Such medicines are termed. aromatic, as join with a pun- 
gent acrid taſte a fragrant odour of the agreeable kind. 
They all abound in an eſſential oil, which in the proper aro- 


matics is ſpecifically heavier than water, and are generally 


natives of the Torrid Zone. The whole of our liſt do not 
exactly agree in theſe characters, but are ſome of them 


ſet down for the ſameneſs of their eſſential oil, &c,. They 

are diſtributed into faſciculi. The, firſt ſix are beſt entitled 

to the appellation in every view. All of them have qualities 
very much in common; they ſtimulate the ſtomach, aſſiſt 


digeſtion, and increaſe appetite; in a ſtronger degree take 
off ſpaſms in the prime wa, by maintaining the ſtronger ac- 
tion of the ſtomach; take off ſpaſms ariſing from vegetable 


aliment, and, in general, except in inflammatory caſes, are 


uſeful in all ſpaſmodic affections of the alimentary canal. 
However, they ſeem rather appropriated for relieving thoſe 


ſpaſms when they occur, than to obviate them. Nothing 


is more common than to give aromatics with purgatives, 
which are liable to produce ſpaſms; but in obtaining the 


pretended effect of their obviating ſuch, I have been fre- 


_ quently diſappointed. . On other occaſions, Aromatics are 


uſed in all cold diſeaſes of the head and brain, in all languors 


of the ſyſtem, and, in ſhort, for all the purpoſes of Stimu- 
lants. All of them are of an inflammatory nature, having 
their virtue depending on an eſſential oil, and apt to inflame 
the part to which they are applied. Thoſe Aromatics are 


moſt ſo which have this oil in greateſt quantity, and of the 


moſt da fr nomanin wenn 

They have been employed in the caſe of Intermittent 
Fevers, in order to obviate the return of the fit, but by this 
practice we are always liable to change an Intermittent; into 


a Continued Fever. Many Intermittents are of an Inflam- 


matory nature, eſpecially thoſe of the ſpring ſea Cc Tek * 
theſe eſpecially would aromatics be improper. Theſe are the 


virtues of Aromatics in general, and are applicable to each. 

Though diſtributed into faſciculi, I do not well know 
how to diſtinguiſh them. The firſt fix are the molt proper 
Aromatics, moſt agreeable, and moſt uſed in food. The 
Canella alba, Cortex Winteranus, and Ginger, are of inferior 


degree of fragrancy; but {till are entitled to be ranked with | 
the others. The Pepper and Capſſoum have little odour, but 
moſt poignancy of taſte, and are the moſt powerful; which 
48110 1 5 e ee 
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is an evidence of the ſmall efficacy of odour in giving vir- 
tue; and from the want of odour they are more recom- 
mende in food in certain circumſtances. The eſſential oil 
extracted from theſe, is milder than their ſubſtance'; which 
ſhows, we ſhould not always ſuppoſe we have extracted all 
the virtues, where we have extracted the eſſential oil, for 
often that is ſo heavy as not to riſe. Alcohol, in ſuch caſes, 
affords the beſt impregnation. Pepper, like Muſtard, can 
be taken in ſix times the quantity when whole as in powder, | 
without producing the ſame heat. In Intermittents, where 
Pepper is commended, this is the proper method of exhibi- 
tion; for by this means the ſtomach cannot extract ſuch a 
conſiderable quantity at'a time as to produce inflammation, 
The next three have not an odour of the fragrant kind, 
and therefore are not uſed in food. They have no other vir- 
tues but thoſe of the foregoing, and might be ſafely reject- 
ed, were it not to afford that variety whieh' is ſometimes re- 
quired to adapt Stimulants to particular taſtes. | 
The next three ſubſtances ought to be ſeparated from this 
claſs; for though poſſeſſed of an acrid taſte, they have a 
diſagreeable odour, and may be of different virtues. 
Galangals were introduced when we were in the humour 
of introducing every other medicine. It is neither agree- 
able in odour nor taſte, and is the weakeft of the claſs, and 
therefore now properly reje&ted, 
Zedbary has a penetrating odour, like that of Camphire, 
and is ſaid to afford a concrete of much the ſame nature, and 
therefore probably has antiſpaſmodic vireded;! which, how- 
ever, are not yet aſcertained. 
Serpentaria Virginiana. This contains an work efſenial N 
oil, and therefore is poſſeſſed of the virtues of the Aroma- 
tics. Its odour approaches nearly to that of Valerian. Per- 
haps it is too frequently preſeribed in the Edinburgh Diſpen- 
ſatory. Surely as 1 Aromatic it is leſs agreeable than ma- 
ny of the others. It is ſuppoſed of peculiar virtues, It is 
almoſt the only Aromatic we uſe in continual Fevers, and [ 
have ſeen it of good effect in low nervous Fevers, raiſing 
the pulſe, diminiſhing its frequency, and bringing the Fever 
to a happy iſſue. It is certainly. preferable to the Contra- 
yerva. We call thoſe Fevers low and nervous, in which 
there is always a languor of the vis vite, and of the ner- 
vous power. When this proceeds to a higher: degree, and is 
accompanied with putrefaction, we call the Fever malignant. 
In the laſt caſe, in the as __ Gy is 
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often evidently uſeful, and in the beginning of nervous Fe- 


vers, where there is no manifeſt putrefaction, it is often of 
pernicious conſequence. Dr. Pringle has been very attentive: 


to malignant Fevers, and deſerves great praiſe for his obſer- 
vations on them, though ſometimes he is apt to/ ſuppoſe - 


their exiſtence oftner than it really is. From his notion of 


antiſeptics he was led to exhibit the Serpentaria, But he 


himſelf gives us a caution, though prejudiced in its favour, 
viz, that he was now obliged to diminiſn his doſe, from the 
heating effects of this medicine. Theſe heating effects are 


not ſometimes to be meaſured by the temperature of the 


{kin, but the frequency of the pulſe. Though I have often 
ſeen good effects from this medicine, yet, as they are al- 
ways very doubtful, as malignancy ſeldom occurs here, and 
as I obtain its good effects from medicines of a leſs inflam- 
matory nature, and which I can'exhibit with greater ſafety, 
I fave now laid it entirely aſide, —_ 35 

Of the five next following, the Malabat rum and the two 
Nardi are now entirely negleQed. The others manifeſtly 
contain ſomewhat of aromatic virtue, but ſo weakly, that 
they have neither deſerved nor obtained reputation, Thoſe 
of them whoſe flowers we uſe, always loſe their virtue be- 
fore they come here. Nay, even thoſe which are reared in 
this country, the Balſamita, e. g. and Coſtus, have no pecu- 


har virtue. 


Lilium Convallium. This is an inſtance of odour introduc- 


ing a ſubſtance into medicine improperly. Though agree- 
able and fragrant, yet it is an acrid, even poiſonous ſub- 
ſtance, and, as having no virtues depending on its odour, 
carefully to be avoided. __ e 
Einſeng. This, like other ſubſtances which have come 


into common uſe, has had great virtues aſcribed to it, eſpe- 
cially in the countries where it is in common uſe. It is a 
mild Aromatic, and, to thoſe who require ſuch amuſement, 


a ſafe maſticatory. It may be of uſe, but the weakneſs of 


its ſenſible qualities give it no foundation for a place in me- 


dicine. The engaging virtue of a powerful incentive and 
aphrodiſiac has been attributed to it, but on the moſt flen- 


der, and, indeed, abſolutely falſe foundation. 


Caſcarilla. In this country, and indeed England, this is 
little known as a medicine, but much uſed in Germany, 
and other countries. Its hiſtory is related by Geoffroy, and 
tranſcribed by Dr. Lewis, neither fully, nor accurately. In 
Germany its reputation is fallen of late, and its virtues are 
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diſputed. This with me, as with many others, has pre- 
vented any trials with regard to it. It belongs to a ſet of 
plants, which contain an acrid and ſome what of a poiſonous 
nature. Its oil is very inflammatory, and as ſo irritating 
and beating the ſyſtem, and promoting , ſweat. In ſome 
caſes. it may be uſeful ; in thoſe, e. g. in which the Germans 
recommend it. It has ſomewhat of a narcotic power, and 
25 a bark manifeſtly aſtringent. G. Alpinus employed it in 
malignant Febvers. Juncker fays that it does not anſwer in 
preſent practice; but that may often happen, from our not 
knowing the caſes to which it is appropriated. Juncker and 
Stahl recommend it in Imermittents, but there it is by no 
means equal to Peruvian Bark, which Stahl, from his i 
tem, avoided. From its aſtringent and narcotic qualities, 
it might have been uſeful in thoſe caſes, in which the 
French Phy ſicians employed it, and its other ſenſible qua- 
lities will explain its uſe in other caſes. Stahl recommends 
it in Peripneumony, and Diſeaſes of the Breaſt. He ex- 
cepts the Angina, which makes me very: doubtful One; its 
we in the other cafes. 
 -  Afpalathus and Rhodium, Had 1 intended to ſwell out my 
188 might have ſpoken of the various appellations 
of | Aſpalathus, & c. but on fuch diſquiſitions I have nothing 
new to ſay. I avoid uſeleſs and unintereſting ſubjects. They 
have a fragrant, agrecable odour, on which no virtues ſeem 
to depend, and the only one attributed to theſe woods is that 
of cordial. They ſeem, then, to be very properly neglect- 
ed, and more to be, . by the Perfumer than the = 
Phyſicians, 
The three following "Gums could not have been ranked 
with any we know, except with the Balſamica before men- 
tioned, to which they feem to be akin. | 
Benzein and Storax are remarkable for giving out a ſaline 
fubſlance, of the acid · Kind, in a dry form, under the name 
of flowers. Theſe volatile faline acids are certainly found 
in the Balſams, and no where elſe that I know. The Bal- 
fam of Peru is ſaid to give out ſuch in conſiderable quantity, 
and I myſelf have ſeen it concreted in turpentine. This ſa- 
line ſubſtance in our Gums, is joined wit h a reſinous matter 
of remarkable acrimony. To both the Flowers and Gum 
have been attributed the ſame virtues, - which makes me, 
indeed, very uncertain about chem, as it is what I cannot 
poſſibly imagine. They are ſaid to be pectoral. I have 
ſeen dra ono. without 9 any ant iſpaſmodit 
3 5 
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power, or promoting expeQoration. In general, we ought. 
to be very cautious in a Ls ſtimulant Pectorals. Be- 
ing not employed in preſent practice, though not a proof of 
poſſeſſing, may yet be one of our knowing no virtues in the 
Storax or Benzoin. Although they had virtues, they could 
ſcarcely appear in the doſe employed. The maximum of 


- 


Materia Medica writers is ten grains. I have ſeen them 
iven in twice the quantity without any effect at all. Fay 
I cannot ſay that Labdanum is placed very properly be- 


tween the two foregoing. It is employed in plaſters, and, 


> 
* 


lating. x . ' Nos | x L 
We now come to a ſet of Medicines; whoſe titles ſtand: 


with the other warm Gums, may have its ſhare in ſtimu- 


_ oppoſite to i, which are very commonly employed, but 
whoſe effects on the ſyſtem are very difficult to explain, 


g. R M.A Ri Co, 
This term is to be conſidered as very general, and run- 
ning through a great part of the Materia Medica, 'The' 
Amara, however, are ſeldom ſimple, but combined with 
other qualities, as ſtypticity, acrimony, aroma, Fc. When 
I ſpeak of Bitter, I mean pure and ſimple Bitter, as that 
occurring in Gentian, Bile, Sc. In my liſt, I have not ex- 
actly confined myſelf to this; but conſidered as bitter thoſe 


| medicines: in which that qual ity is chiefly prevalent. With 


regard to all theſe plants, a certain degree of ſtimulus is to 


be perceived in them, depending on an eſſential oil, in 


greater or ſmaller quantity, giving diſtinction to the Bitter. 


But this eſſential oil, as ſome have imagined, is not that 


part in which the Bitterneſs reſides; for on drawing that 
off, the Bitterneſs remains in its full force, only more pure. 
It muſt be confeſſed, however, that in ſome particulars the 
Bitterneſs does ſeem to reſide in the eſſential oil. More 
or leſs of Stypticity is commonly joined with Bitterneſs, 
and cannot be ſeparated from it, though diſcoverable by 
ſtriking black with a ſolution of Green Vitriol. It is com- 
monly faid, that Bitters give more fixed alkali than other 
plants, and from a variety of trials I believe the fact to be 
true, What is to be inferred from this is very uncertain. 

The chemiſts imagine they contain this, in the mixt, in the 
ſame ſtate; but in this they are miſtaken ; and though Bit- 
ters check fermentation, it is very far from being in the ſame 
manner as an alkali, which acts by deſtroying an acid. 5 1 
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The common vINTUEs of BIT TERS are theſe : : 


All are more or leis ſtimulating and ſtrengthening, ne 
are ſuppoſed to promote appetite, and aſſiſt digeſtion, In 
the Stomach they check fermentations of all kinds, on the 
one hand preventin a noxious acid, and on the other reſiſt- 
ing putrefaction. It is very probable, that their aſſiſting di- 
geſtion depends as much on this reſiſting putrefaction, as on 
their ſtimulant quality; for many ſubſtances which contain 
more ſtimulus, are without that effect. Many Bitters ex- 
cite vomiting, but without any emetic power, as has been 
ſuppoſed. Univerſally they are nauſeous; and, when taken 
in warm water, expede, rather than promote vomiting. 
The proof is this, that if a ſlight impregnation be equally 
nauſeous, it will be as effectual as a ſtrong one; and that 
given in powder, ſo as to paſs the fauces without deing taſt. 
ed, they have no-ſuch property. © 
In the Inteſtines their ſtimulant virtue is better founded, 

Their taſte reſembles the bile of animals, and ſeemingly in 
the ſame manner as that does, they feem to promote the pe- 
riſtaltic motion. In trying Chamæmile for the curing in- 
_ termittents, I have given it in the doſe of 3j. without any 
proper purgative quality; though I muſt own, in ſuch quan- 
tity it commonly moves the belly. In the inteſtines we muſt 
mention their anthelmintic quality. All animals ſeem to 
ſhew an averſion to the Bitters, and there are inſtances of 
inſets avoiding their odour, which poſſibly may be the caſe 
with worms; and undoubtedly if theſe creatures fwaliow 
them they may be deſtroyed, as Bitters are poſſeſſed of a 
poiſonous quality. But we now know, that anthelmintic 

hitters are of very little efficacy, and Phyſicians ſuppoſe 
they act by ſtrengthening the tone of the inteſtines, and 
making off the mucus, in which the eggs of the inſects are 
contained. This, however, cannot be proved. 

In the maſs of blood. J have ſeen Bitters pals off by urine, 
in fome caſes giving colour and ſmell to it, and at leaſt 
changing its condition. Bitters have been recommended in 
the Jaundice: The virtues, as we have formerly ſaid of all 
\medicines recommended in this diſeaſe, are much to be ſuſ- 
peed. I muſt now own, that after the uſe of Bitters, 
hen the urine flowed yellow, its conſiſtence and condition 
was changed. As promoting urine, they have been uſed in 
Dropſies. By themſelves, their effects here are not very 


remarkable, but are . by union with alkaline ſalts, 
f Theſe 


e 
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| Theſe two medicities ſeem mutually to inereaſe each others 
powers. Bitters are ſaid to be diaphoretic and ſudot iſic 3 
and actually, in large doſes, and under proper regimen, they 


will excite ſweat as ſoon as any medicine I know. Whe- 
ther this virtue is to be imputed to their action on the ſkin, 
or on the ſtomach, is dubious. From the ſuddenneſs of 


their effect, the latter is the more probable caſe. In conſe- 


quence of their diaphoretic virtue, they are recommended 


as alexipharmics in Fevers, in which caſes they may 


be given with more ſafety than the Stimulants formerly 
mentioned, or the Serpentaria. In conſequence of their 


alexipharmic virtue, they have been ſuppoſed Deobſtruents 
in the whole of the ſyſtem, and uſed in rheumatic affec- 


tions. They have been ſuppoſed, too, as Stimulants, to 
promgte the hemorrhoidal flux, and that of-the menſes. 
Aloes has . alleged as an inſtance of Bitters promoting 
thoſe fluxes,” but in that the Bitter is joined with a ſubtile 


purgative quality. In hæmorrhoidal cafes, in great quan- 


tity, they; may be of ſome ſervice; in the ordinary quantity 
we employ. them for the menſes, they are of none. As 
ſtrengthening the ſyſtem, they have been uſed in the cure of 


Intermittents. They certainly will cure; but, after repeat- 


ed trials, I have found them not near ſo powerful as the 
They have' alſo been employed in continued Fevers 


* 
9 


„ 


to determine. They have been ſuppoſed to remove obſtruc- 


tions in the abdominal viſcera, and have been called Hepatics 
and Splenetics. Their ſpecific property I cannot conceive. 
They may be uſeful in Obſtructions of the Liver and 
Spleen, as in thoſe of the other abdominal viſcera, and 
therefore may be employed in cachectical caſes. In ſcro- 
phulus caſes, if the Peruvian Bark be found of advantage, 
we may infer the analogy to other Bitters. Bitters have 
3 "(gp to cure the Gout, and in one ſhape they real- 


Not long ago, in England, the Duke of Portland's Powder 


came into great reputation. It is compoſed of the Ari ſtolo- 


chia, and four other Bitters; for I confider the Ariftolachia 
as a Bitter; though from its fœtid odour it be transferred w - 
another claſs. This, powder, in the Duke of Portland 


himſelf, and in many others who uſed it, prevented the 
painful return of the Gout in Inflammation of the extremi- 


ties, and thus ſeemed to cure the diſeaſe; but almoſt always 


with 


but 
the particular caſes in which they are proper, are difficult 
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with a confiderable change in the ſyſtem, and pernicious | 
pare ences. I may venture to ſay, that ninety of an hun- 
pr" who have taken this remedy, in a year or two after 
| have been carried off by apoplexy; Se. or ſome other mor- 
tal diſeaſe. In Scotland only twelve or fourteen; perſons have 
taken this -powder, and all have done it with the conſequen- 
ces I mention. The courſe of the medicine muſt be conti- 
nued for two years to produce the cure propoſed. Many 
have not had patience to go through this courſe, and there- 
fore with them the medicine has neither had the effect of 
curing the Gout, nor of bringing on any other diſeaſe, All 
this I mention from my o knowledge: For the hiſtory, 
 &* of this medicine, you may lock into a paper of Dr, 
Clephane, in the London Eſſays, where he ſhews us it has 
been mentioned by every practical Phyſician, fince the time 
of Galen. Some alterations, at different times, have been 
made in the pteſcription; but ſuch as allow it always to be 
conſidered as a bitter Win At the ſame time that Au- 
thors recommend it, they have always ſubjoined a caution 
as to its uſe. Upon its reputation in England, trial was made 
of it; and Gaubius gives teſtimony of its having the fame 
effects we have ſaid. Such is the ſtate of the facts with re- 
gard to this uſe of Bitters. How they act in either caſe, we 
ſhall not take upon us abſolutely to determine. This“ 


ken to explain it. We have ſaid that Stimulants deſtroy the 
tone of the ſtomach. Boerhaave, in a' work, which, as 
ſpurious, I ſhould not quote, were 1 not certain of the fat 
alleged, in his Prælections on the Materia Medica, tells us, 
that Ariftolockia'deftroys the tone of the ſtomach, ſmooths 
the inner ſide of the ſtomach, and takes off its villous coat. 
From all this we ſee how ſparing ought to be the uſe of Bit- 
ters in ſtomach complaints. But as the Gout ſeems to he 
ſent to the extremities, by the tone of the ſtomach, we in 
ſome meaſure concc ive how Bitters act in preventing the ap- 
pearance in the extremities. Whether it is from® the ar- 
chritic effort, if I may fo ſpeak, that the diſeaſe i is thrown 
upon the brain, I ſhall not determine ret 915 
Having mentioned the arthritic, we ſhall here ſpeak of: the 
antinephritic virtues imputed to Bitters, where they are ſup- 
poſed to act as diuretics. As this effect of being diuretic is 

not conſiderable, and as they are not ſuppoſed: to change the 
figure, &c, of the ſtones in the kidneys, from analogy we 
may inter, that their action is much in the ſame Way 3 
1 | ome 


throw ſome light upon any method, which may be ta- 
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| tha the affe&tion of the kidneys is the cauſe of conctetion of 


MATERIA MEDICA agg. 
ſome medicines mentioned for the ſtone. There is a imilas 


rity between arthritic and nephritie caſes, It is common 


ly ſuppoſed that the nephritic fat is owing to the ſize, weight; ; 


roughneſs, c. of the Dunk] in the kidneys. When à perſon 
is ſeized with the Gout, he is relieved from the ſymptoms 


enſuing from ſuch ſuppoſed cauſes, though how an inflatn= 


mation can take off the ſize, Ce. of a ſtone in the kidneys; 
is to me impoſſible to imagine. We muſt then ſuppoſe, 


3 #4 


the ſtone, and not the latter of the former; in the ſame 
manner as Gout: cauſes concretions of chalk, ſo the Gout, 
from taking off this affection of the kidneys, relieves the 
ſymptoms conſequent upon it. This will be underſtood. 
from what we have ſaid on the Una Urſs. I cannot help 


mentioning a remarkable inſtance, where the ſtone in the 


kidneys remained, and yet the patient was relieved» from 


nephritic complaints by. the attack of à gouty patoxyſm 


A Gentleman, from nephritic complaints. was ſeized with 
exceſſive ſtrangury, fœtid purulent prine, and ulcers in the 
whole track of the urinary paſſages, hectic paroxyſms, c. 
inſomuch that it was thought his caſe was deſperäte, 


when being unexpectedly ſeized with the Gout, he Was re- 


lieved from theſe complaints; his urine became leſs ſchtid, 
freer, c. and, for a fortnight, during which the Gout laſt- 
ed, enjoyed an interval of eaſe from his nephtitic pains. 
Nothing, more clearly. than this ſhews, the connexion between 
the Arthritis and Nepliritit. ; 

I knew another perſon, who being troubled" with the 
Gout, was ſeized with a Nephritis, upon whoſe encteaſe t 
Gout was e diminiſhed: Upon diſfection, no 
ſtone was 


We have commonly been in uſe to neglect the amine 
phritic powers of Bitters; yet certainly, although we know 
their bad effects in the Gout, yet in nephritic, — hey may 

Save ſtill enough to be worth enquiring into. U e n the 
whole, we ſee the intimate connection between the — dr 
eaſes, which poſſibly alſo may extend to their remedies'; 
and certainly it would be equally ridiculons to reject their 
Hong upon the kidney, as to admit of their action on the 
ſtone, * 

Bitters are alleged to hs bas of a narcotic! 5 


by hi at — to thoſe which abound in eſſential 
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und in the kidneys. This caſe ſeems rw | 
= ly to have been adapted to the va Uf. Me. 
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oil. So far as it is diſcovered in Wormwood, it depend 


ge, New 


\. 4 


on the peculiarity of its eſſential oil, and not on its Bitterneſs, 
Opium is a Bitter, but it would. be fooliſh to ſay its narco. 
tic — depended upon this. I chuſe to mention this, as 
ſome deduce the bad conſequences of Bitters from it. 
Bittere ars ſaid to weaken the ſyſtem in general, and 
particularly the genital powers. Of the truth of this 1 


cannot ſay. It is ſcarcely to be known but from a very dif. 


agreeable experiment, an experiment on one's-ſelf, More 
certain am I of another bad effect imputed to them, viz, 
hurt ing the eyes. Thus, down from the times of the an- 


cients, it has been obſerved, that Wormwood (and the ſame 


property may reſide in all) affects, like Sage, the eyes, with 

an uneaſy dryneſs, weakneſs, contraction, and inflamma- 

tion, attended with head-ach. Theſe effects ſeem to de- 

pend on the narcotic We as the bra vo have thank 
nd in an dene os | 
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PARTICULAR BITTERS. 


- * STAY only a few: remarks to make upon theſe; I have 


diſtributed theminto ſets z- that r the: br 0 be- 
Mannie to a 1 order, the ” 


ae SYNGENESTA. 


1t1 is in the leaves of theſe that the Pieds reſides; the 
root commonly contains an aromatic reſin, or, if it con- 
tains Bitter, it is of a weaker kind than that of the leaves. 
What I fay upon the leaves does not apply to the Semiflo/x 


culaſæ or Plano petalæ which follow. Thoſe, we are now 


treating of are called the Amara calida, the following the 
Amara frigida. Abrotanum ſemina, I have nothing to ob- 
ſerve of it. It is weak i in the virtues of 1 its claſs, and ne- 


leRed, . 


The four following are taken notice of as 77 of the, 
fame genus, and therefore as of kindred virtues, Phyſicians, 
however, have been chuſing, and diſputing about that choice. 
Jo me, the greateſt power of this genus ſeems. to reſide in 
the Abſynthium vulgare, and there in the leaves. It con- 
' tains & conſiderable quantity of eſſential oil, and is therefore 
chiefly noted for thoſe narcotic qualities we mentioned, and 

effects 3-4 eyes. Its ſmell is rank and diſagreeable, but 


5 


js loſt by keeping; chatlis, evap oration of tlie volatile parts 
Dr. Lewis ſays, that after diſtilfing Wormwood far the rainy 
ple water, that which remains in the ſtill, after the eſfential 
oil is gone, is a pure bitter ſubſtance, and gives a eonſidera- 
ble -impregnatzon to alcνι? I am "doubtful whether this 
practice be right, either in this, or other caſes in which 
Lewis tecommends it: At leaſt it remains tobe enquired in- 
to, whether either the Bitter; ot eſſential oih7 when ſeparat⸗ 
ed, contain the virtues of. the entire plant. The Abſynthium 
gives foundation for what I ſaid of the root of this claſs dif- 
fering from the plant. Fhough I ſaid Ab/yrithium was the 
ſtrongeſt of this claſs, there may be others moge ſtrongly 
aromatic; e. g. Haller mentions one which he found in 
Switzerland, Which was uſed as an univerfal 'febrifuge by 
the iche et of the Alps. Of. the Ne d We ſhall 
ſpeak aſterwards-. n nan ee e et e home 
Carduus Benedictus Meents more pure. Bitter, and ies 


eſſential oil, and that very volatile! It be extracted like ; 


Wormwood, but we find that heitrapplied*dillipates"itz in- 


ſomuch that the only! agreeable Bitter to be obtained from | 


Carduus beneditlus, 18'by.infulion in cold water. 
The Curlina ſtands in our Diſpenſatories, but Lam not 
acquainted with it. Authors tell N root is birtor" N ns 
acrimony, | and conſiderably n ana 
| Chamemehum is the moſt frequently employed, \ 400 hp 


doubtedly, has almoſt all the virtues we have been talking of. 


t abounds in pungent aromatic oil} is conſidered as the moſt 
active of the Butters, and, before invention of Peruvian 
Bark, was employe das n ſubſtitute for it I have frequent- 
ly tried it, and ſometimes with effect; but it falls much 
ſhort, of the powers of the Ooftex⸗ and, "when given in con- 
ſiderable quantity, is much more apt to run off by ſtool,” 

and diſappoint our purpoſe; - Simon Pauli- relates, that bf 


ſtrongly impregnated decoction of it in wine, comes at laſt 


to acquire a remarkably ſaline taſte, like chat of common 
ſalt. Neuman confirms the ſame thing, and finds, that, 
like common ſalt, it makes Precipitates, but that they are 


different from thoſe ohtained by it. Believing. this might 
ariſe: from the wine, Neuman boiled that in the fate man- 
ner by itſelf, -but without obtaining what he got from its 
impregnation with the Wormwood. ®* Lewenhoeck, in his 


Tape finds the n ſort of teſembling! 
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thoſe of common ſalt in Carduus benedictus, but unluckily 
| did- not try Chomemile, This preparation ought to be en- 
Sales. It mays perhaps; Tues en tiny as 
Is alle ff x 

Cotula fetida, or. Wild Cher. Blown — 
ives. an account of a decoction of this, recommended 
pn a gipſey, throwing a perſon affected with a Rheuma- 
tiſm, into a profuſe ſweat, and curing him of the diſeaſe. 
Such inſtances ought to be marked. 
| Santonicum. This ſhould have been ranked Wich the 
Abſynthium, of which it is a genus. It is doubtful: with 
regard to the nature of this ſubſtance, whether it be a ſeed 
py all; but although we ſee- ſtalks, Oc. evidently. among 
it, yet, I'think;-as evidently ' we ſee ſeeds, As belong- 
ing to the 'Wormwood, L make no doubt of its having 
virtues, but ſurely it has none fo peculiar as to make 
us import it. It has been thought anthelmintic, and: hence 
its common name, Wormſeed. After many trials, I do 
not find its effects remarkable. Bitters undoubtedly may 
deſtroy worms, but, after many attempts, I have found 
no ſucceſs from their, uſe. I blamed the ſmallneſs of the 
doſe, but in men, where it was much mene no bet- 
ter conſequences followed. | : : {11 /h 

Tanacetum, From Pringle's. 8 all our „ Bite 
ters are Antiſeptics. The Tanſy has a higher reputation 
ky this kind, and, placed round animal bodies, is ſaid 
to preſerve them long from putrefaction. Tanſy has 
| vg larger proportion of Aroma, with its Bitter, than 
any o ns claſs, - Its Bitterneſs. coy remarkable in the 

＋ he three Sede ſubſtances]. are well welds" as 
en. Their virtues reſide in an eſſential oil. In 
the former, the Oil and Bitter were ſeparable, here the 


I Oil contains both. On this account I conſider them as 


the moſt acrid and heating, and the bad effects we men- 
tioned as ne Ne h moſt A appear 
in theſe, | Og 36 
 Effence of. Ln ib "His pee aerid Py the three, 
They have all the common virtues of Bitters. Septalius 
gives a remarkable preparation of Orange - peel. He 
takes the Peel e unripe. oranges, and, by long decoction, 
treats it as for an extract. T his he gave with ſucceſs in 
a flow of the menſes, ' _ 
Aurantia 


much value, it has, from the 
| ſome countries, been adulterated wi 
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Aurantia Curaſlavenſia, From their '' peculiar taſte, 
I take theſe to belong to the Citrus, which compre- 


- hends the Lemon and Orange. From their bitterneſs 
and ſize, I take them to be an unripe fruit, and there- 


fore particularly fitted for Septalius's extract, whoſe 
effeQs J deſign to try; otherwiſe they ſeem properly in- 
troduced into our Diſpenſatory, as containing leſs of 
an eſſential oil, and ſo given with greater ſafety. Next 
to the three mentioned, ſtand TN 

Centaurium minus & Gentiana, "Theſe, in oppoſition to 
the others, contain a pure bitter, with very little eſſential oil. 
They are ſpecies of the ſame genus. Gentian has been long 
known as a pure bitter, and, as without gdour, is more uni- 
verſally agreeable than ad 


at requeſt in which it is in 
b a poiſonous plant. We 
ſeldom find it ſo here; ſo that I cannot give you the method 
of detecting it. As difficult, however, to get properly, Lewis, 


in the extract of Wormwood, Ec. propoſes a ſubſtitute for 


it. We wonder he did not rather think of the leſſer Cen- 


taury, a plant of the ſame genus, reſembling it in virtues and 


appearance: If we make choice of this, the leaves ſhould be 
employed which contain moſt Bitter, and more as they are 
nearer the roots, We certainly very improperly uſe the 


ſtalks and flowering tops. In a barren ſoil this plant is very 


ſmall. Tt is inconcejvable to think, how much the luxurt- 


— 


famous 


* 


** 
. 


 Chincona, Linnzus's name, is the only proper one, far this 
ſubſtance was brought to Europe by the Count of Chincon, 
after having remarkably cured his Lady; and hence all the 5 


other names, Cina Cſinæ, &c. are only corruptions. When 


firſt introduced, it was found an effectual remedy in Inter- 


mittents; but whether it was that a medicine of more ſeem- 
ing efficacy was brought at the ſame time into Europe, or whe- 


ther timid praQiice leſſened the doſe, it went out of credit, 
T4 not, till about thirty years after, | reſtored by 
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All the common qualities c 
Bark. It has the ſame effects in the ſtomach and inteſtines. 
In a large quantity I have ſeen it purge; and I have known 
eee of an habitual Coſtiveneſs cured by 
Peruvian Bark, It was not here given by accident, An 
habitual Coſtiveneſs often proceeds from a weakneſs in the 
alimentary. canal, and in ſuch caſe, the Bark, given in the 
doſe of 5j, for ſeveral days together, cured the Giſdaſe, and 
ſeemed to work a conſiderable change in the ſyſtem. - 

Carried into the blood, little notice is taken of the diure- 
tic or diaphoretic powers of the Bark. It is ſuppoſed to 
ſtrengthen the whole of the ſyſtem. Whether its action here 
1 depends Aft proper exhibition, or on a ſpecific power, is 
Jiſputed. The laſt is commonly ſuppoſed, and the manner of 
. 79 as difficult, ſeems altogether neglected at preſent, 
1 have formerly mentioned my averſion to ſpecifics, Many 
1 7 c we may be ſtill obliged to leave among that number, 


10 ſurely we ought to endeavour to leave as few as pol-. 
; ' rg 1 ; IEEE toe 


In order to cure an Intermittent, - the Bark muſt be given 


in the interval of the paroxyſm, and it is univerſally agreed, 
that in the fever they are hurtful. Here it acts in prevent- 


ing the return of the cold fit, and it is pretty generally agreed, 


7 


that the cold fit is the cauſe of the diſeaſe. Thus Boerhaave, 
after telling us the order of the fits, tells us, videtur 7s, qui pri- 
mum tempus, & primam cauſam, ſuperare poſſit, etiam totum il 
lum paroxyſmum poſſe tolle. 
Ihe prevention of Intermittents depending, then, on the 
prevention of the cold fit, and the Bark acting on this, its 
method of action muſt be explained from the theory we form 
of the paroxyſm of Intermittents, If the cold fit be ſaid to 
depend on the accumulation of the fluids in the extreme veſ- 
ſels, the Bark alters that accumulation; if on an affection of 
the moving fibres, the Bark obviates the return of the ſpaſ- 
modic affection. One of theſe we muſt take vp with. I pur 
; | . . „ with 
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this ſubje& you may conſult Van Swieten, Hoffman, c. I 
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with the laſt. At this time I will not enter into the diſcuſſi- 5 


on of that opimon, or the reaſons for aſſenting to it. On 


7 


ſhall give a hint or two upon it. 


The paroxyſm of Intermittents ſeems ſo much an affection 


of the nervous power, that it is frequently induced and obvi- 


2 1 


ated by animi pathemata. All periodic affections are either off 


the ſpaſmodic or feveriſh kind. Town there may be ſome dif- 


ference between theſe, but, from being the only diſtinctions, 


they may be ſuppoſed very much of the ſame nature. That 
neither lentor, nor a putrid fomes, as ſome have alleged, takes 
place, may be concluded hence, that all periodic affections 
may become habitual. It is a rule of Celſus, that when a 
perſon is cured of an Intermittent, he ought to àvoid every 
thing which would cauſe a return of the paroxyſm, eſpecially. 


on thoſe days in which the fit uſed to return. Now in this 
caſe, that any perſon who thus (and it is frequently the caſe) is 
apt to have a recurrence of the paroxyſm, is commonly in 


good health, and cannot be ſuppoſed to be affected with a 


putrid fomes, It is my opinion, then, that the Bark acts by 
obviating the ſpaſmodic affection, to which the ſyſtem” is ſo 


liable, and accordingly we find it a remarkable remedy in all 
affections of this kind W 8 


OO 


We ſhould wiſh to go farther, and find this property con- 


nected with the ſenſible qualities of the Bark. The Bark is 
a Bitter, and other Bitters have the ſame effect. I have ſeen 


inſtances, but not frequently, of Bitters curing Intermittents. 
That Bitters are not fo powerful as the Bark, may atiſe from 


that being ſtronger, from their being joined with other quali- 
ties, from improper exhibition, or exhibition in too ſmall 
doſes. Thus Chamæmile flowers, ſuppoſed by Pitcairn 
equally ſpecific with the Bark, are much more liable to run 
off by ſtool ; poſſibly, if joined with an opiate, that effect 
might be prevented. The Bark, then, being only aflrong- 
er Bitter, we muſt not confine the property of curing Inter- 


ever, amounts to nothing more than a ſpecific quality of 
Let us view this matter in another light. © Bark is ſenſibly 


an Aſtringent, and other Aſtringents have been üſed with 


ſucceſs in the ſame caſes; Alum, Steel, and vegetable 
were found a remedy in Intermittents. The Academy or- 


of 


- 


dered Lemery, Geoffroy, and other Members, to make trial 


mittents to it, but extend it to other Bitters. All this, thow- 


Aſtringents. Galls, in France, by Renaud and Homberg, 
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bot it, and their repott was, that Galls did cure Intermittents; 
though not ſo conſtantly as the Bark. Bark, then, as an 
Aſtringent, may only be of a ſtronger nature, ſince proof re- 
mains of pute Aſtringents acting in the ſame way. Farther 
it does not appear; from expefiments mentioned, how much 
may be the effect of pure Aſtringents; for Renaud only gave 

the medicine in a ſmall doſe ; for in the exhibition of Aſtrin- 
gents we are ever in fear of exceeding in quantity; and it 

fa been objected to the Bark, ſuppoling it an Aſtringent, 
that by its exhibition in the quantity given; we ſhould be in 
danger of ſuppreſſing healthy evacuations. It is poſſible, 
then, . that had all the Galls been given in ſufficient doſe, the 
had much oftner effected a cure. Others; who are of a dit 
ferent opinion; allow the Aſtringents may cure Intermittents, 
but that that is very ſeldom, and that it is abſolutely neteſſary 
Bitters ſhould be joined with Aſtringency; Hence it is, that 
in Germany they uſe Trefoil and Tormentil joined, and with 
ſuccels..... Ee OO RS oe TER 
As Aſtringents, in many other caſes, are antiſpaſmodic, it 
is highly probable that the action of the Bark is neatly of the 
ſame kind. Whether in any ſenſe it is antiſpaſmodic, in the 
common acceptation of the word, I ſhall not determine: Its 
operation may be explained in this manner. 


I have formerly told you what I meant by Tone of the 


14 


ibres. T onic medicines are ſuch as give this tone to the 
fibres, oppoſed on the one hand to r and on the other 
to laxity. That ſuch a tone takes place in the whole fibres 
of the human body, eſpecially in the blood veſſels, where ſome 
have doubted it; appears to me ſufficiently evident. This 
tone depends on the fitmneſs of coheſion of the ſimple ſolids, 
and on the influx of the nervous power. The firſt being com - 
monly given; it is plain tone mult depend chiefly on the laſt. 
Now although it be doubted of the muſcular fibres of the 
| blood-yeſſels; ytt ai they are of the ſame nervous origin, they 
are therefore Chending for their tone, on a certain influx of 
the nervous power. Nothing is more common than to ſee mobi- 
lity depending on atomia, as Hoffman terms it: By encreaſing 
the tone of our fibres, does the Bark ſeem to act in obviating 
the teturn of ſpaſmodic affections. All this will be confirm- 
ed by attending to the hiſtory of Intermittents, and the pro- 
per exhibition of the Bark in them. 8 


o nf . 


In their paroxyſm it is pretty evident, that amidſt thoſe 
paſmodic.motions which occur, there is always a conſtricti- 
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on in the ſurface of the body. tonic medicine encreaſes 


that conſtriction, and therefore ought not to be exhibited in 
the hot fit where that takes plactce ... 


That Conſtriction, eſpetially at the beginning of the diſ- 


ceaſe, not only remains through the whole fit, but alſo in the 
interval, and therefore it is neceſſary to allow the diſeaſe to 


go on, through ſeveral paroxyſms, till by repeated ſweats the 
conſtriction is removed. Hence the caution of praQtitioners, 


not to give the Bark till after the diſeaſe has had a few returns. 


In proof of Conſtriction taking place in the extreme veſ- 
ſels, the blood, during the paroxyſm, is collected in the viſ- 
cera or abdomen. Till this determination, therefore, be 
taken off, and the balance reſtored to the ſurface, it is impru- 


dent to exhibit the Bark. Hence we premiſe Emetics, to de- 
termine to the ſurface and take off obſtructions; in the abdo-—ꝛ 
minal viſcera. When the Bark is exhibited, it muſt be 


joined with purgatives, to obviate the aſtriction in the primæ 
"iz, and the obſtructions we have mentioned. When theſe 
are removed, we mult obſerve, that the purgative effect of the 
Bark itſelf, or the exhibition of other purgatives along with 
it, will diſappoint our intention, The reafon is this: It is 
found that every debilitating: power applied to the body, 
ſuch as evacuations, cooling medicines, Fr. favour the re- 
turn of Intermittents. Hence, then, the evacuation produ- 


_ ced, either by the Bark itſelf, or other ſubſtances, does more 
than compenſate by its weakening effects, the power of the 


Bark, in ſtrengthening the tone of the fibres. Sometimes, 
however, effects may be mixed, and the Bark anſwer where 
a purging enſues, Here, although the chief operation of the 


Bark be on the ſtomach, yet a part of it may be carried into 
the blood, and obviate, compenſate, or overpower the effects 


of the purging” e775 17/402 lf eg + 7 OT Oe 
Wherever any inflammatory diatheſis obtains in the ſyſtem, 
wherever the vis fonica is increaſed, there the Bark is hurtful. 


In the blood veſſels this increaſe of the vis tonica appears from 
the tenſion of the pulſe, Hence it is the Bark is not near ſo 


effectual in vernal, as in ſummer or autumnal agues. 
On the contrary, wherever a putrid diatheſis prevails, there 


the vis tonica is diminiſhed below the ſtandard, and there uni- 


verſally the Bark is uſeful. I am very ready to allow, with 
Dr. Pringle, that a Putreſcency accompanies Autumnal In- 


termittents, and that the Bark is noted for its antiſeptic qua- 
lity. But the ſmall quantity given, and ſtill more, the ver; 
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ſmall quantity. extracted; and the little that muſt be abſorbed 
of the quantity extracted, to me would ſeem to have very 
little effect in preventing. the putreſcency of the fluids. 
Much more do I imagine (and Dr: Pringle conſents. to it, 
and enymerates other Aſtringents which have the ſame pro- 
perty) that the Bark, in ſuch caſes, acts by ene, tone to 
the fibres, debilitated by putrefaction. 5 
Hence not only in Aut umna Intermittents, but in all pu- 
trid Fevers and putrid diatheſis of all kinds; and in all remit- 
tent Fevers, where the remiſſion is efidevty and in anomalous 
or malignant. Fevers, where a putrefaction takes place, the 
Bark is uſed with advantage. With regard to continued Fe- 
vers, there alſo the Bark is employed; but with more diſpute 
than in the former caſes, and without any perſons, as far as I 
know, [having aſcertained» the ſtate of continued Fevers 
in which it ſhould be exhibited. / Continued Fevers are not 
what the antients called Febres contihentes, viz, ſuch as after the 
cold fit had a hot fit following it, and continued during the whole 
.courſe; till the Fever was terminated by a criſis. There is 
a diſtinction betwixt the Febres continentes and continue; for in 
the laſt they acknowledged an intermiſſion to occur. In my 
N Iba ve never been able to ſee a continent Fever, and 
find from the accounts of the ant ients, that they en me 
in this. Hence 1 would allege, that every Fever whatever 
conſiſts of the return of a repeated number of paroxyſms. If 
this be the caſe, and as the return of the paroxyſms depends 
on that of the cold fit, it is plain that by obviating the return 
of ſpaſmodic acceſſion, the Bark may be as wy in conti- 
- Nued, as in Intermittent Fevers. But the difficulties attend- 
ing the exhibition of the Bark in Intermittents, are much 
greater here. Tiere, as the Bark can neither be given in the 
cold nor hot fits, nor ſometimes even in the interval, when 
the conſtriction on the ſurface is not removed, it is plain that 
ere the exhibition will be more dubious, where the effects of 
the hot fit will be more continued. Wherever an inflamma- 
tory diatheſis and encreaſed vi: tonica are preſent, we muſt 
certainly avoid the Bark; and in the continued Fever, it is 
very difficult to aſcertain the times of acceſſion or remiſſion, 
another obſtacle to its uſe. I a diſtin& remiſſion appear, we 
may exhibit the Bark with confidence and ſucceſs: No body 
better illuſtrates this than Cleghorn. When the Bark was 
not given at the intermiſſion, his patients died. He watched 
the time of intermiſſion, and, given then, found the Bark ſuc- 
ceed in caſes termed deſperate, Ii any oy would ſtudy this 
| ſubject 
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ſabje& farther, he muſt conſult Dr. Morton, a writer who 
abounds as much in practical facts and obſervations as any, 
but, as falling into a ſyſtem of theory very different from the 
ſimple ſagacity of Sydenham, too much neglected. He con- 
ſtantly uſed the Bark in continued Fevers with the cautions 
mentioned. One caſe, however, of continued Fever (What⸗ 
ever ambiguity may remain as to the reſt): there is, where the 
Bark may be employed without regard to intermiſſion, viz," 
wherever a putrid diatheſis has gone to a great length in the 
ſyſtem. I would allege this often takes place Where the 
diſeaſe is very inflammatory in the beginning. Wherever 
maculæ, petechie, Se. appear, there I think, the Bark may be 
univerſally employed. A diſpute is carried on between De 
Haen and Pringle about the nature of petechie. ' From the 
experiments of the latter it appears, that in all ſuch caſes the 
Bark is the remedy chiefly” to be truſted. De Haen, in his 
Ratio medendi, gives many inſtances of putrid Fevers cured 
by this remedy ; and other writers, who have uſed the Bark 
in theſe Fevers, give ſimilar inſtances of its good effect. For 
the uſe of the Bark in Fevers, beſides the authors above- 
mentioned, you ſhould carefully confult Franciſous Torti; 
in his T herapeutice ſpecialis, and Warhoff, De Febrib. edit. 
15 Dyſentery the Bark is not ſo frequently employed as in 
ſome of the foregoing caſes, but ſtill ſo often as to convince 
us of its utility, I conſider Dyſentery as a febrile diſeaſe, and 
every body knows that it is founded in, or cauſes a putrid Di- 
atheſis. This diſeaſe in the beginning is oſten inflamma- 
tory, and then the Bark is improper. Such inflammatory. 
Dyſenteries, by continuance, often grow putrid, and in all 
ſuch, as well as the originally putrid, the Bark is of great effi- 
cacy. In one of theſe caſes, if given in ſufficient quantity, 
the action of the Bark may be conſidered as antiſeptic to the 
fluids in the primæ vie; but in a more advanced Dyſentery it 
muſt act chiefly as aſtringent. We have had much delicacy 
in the uſe of Aſtringents in the Dyſentery, but, in'general, 
we ſhould ſucceed much better, did we exhibit them more 
frequently, and more early than we do. Dyſentery, as Sy= 
denham terms it, may be conſidered as a Febris introverſa, | 
with conſtriction of the ſkin, Now the Bark, as a toni 1 
medicine, may not only be more ſafely applied than ſimple = 
Aftringents, but will like wiſe act in reſtoring the equilibrium 
to the ſurface. Several writers have taken notice of the uſe 
of the Bark in Dyſentery; you may conſult a treatiſe by Wil- 
fon at Newcaſtle, 


Bark 
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Bark is alſo employed in Gangrene and Mortificatioj, 
Its efficacy is now ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by univerſal con- 
ſent, If any doubt remain of its virtue here, where the ill 
ſucceſs has not ariſeh from miſmanagement, it may, perhaps, 
be thus explained. There are properly two kinds of Gan- 
grene; the one kind ariſing from the violence of inflamma- 
tion purely, the other. from a flaccidity of the veſſels of the 
rt, or at the iame time an atonia of the whole ſyſtem, 
Lvery body knows the firſt; the laſt is what occurs in hy- 
dropic, paralytic, or old people. It is in the laſt; that the 
Bark ſeems peculiarly appropriated, and very ſeldom, in theſe 
caſes, if given in a proper doſe, does it fail to bring on a ſup- 
puratory inflammation, and ſeparate the miortified part. In 
purely inflammatory Gangrenes, if it has not been ſucceſsful, 
it is from. improper exhibition, and the reaſon is obviouſly 
this, that the Bark, acting by giving tone to the moving 
fibres, muſt certainly be hurtful where that is ſo much en- 
creaſed by diſeaſe. | 5 4 7 
We have attempted to cure Fevers by a variety of Stimuli, 
in order to excite ſuch a degree of Fever, as might obviate the 
degree of acceſſion. But the Peruvian Bark does not operate 
by its aroma; for the pulſe by it is not encreaſed above its 
healthy ſtandard ; and although it takes off flaccidity, yet it 
does not irritate the heart and veſſels. It is neceſſary to 
obſerve this, in order to talk of the cauſe of the cure of ſup- 
duration. Where ſuppuration is wanting, it depends very 
| . on the cid of the part. In — oi 3 5 
on by Stimulants applied to the part. It is in this manner 
that I think all the balſamic ſubſtances act, and likewiſe Cop- 
rome Murcury, viz. in reſtoring the tone of the flaccid fi- 
bres. In the ſame way, in ſtagnating, ſanious, and ichorous 
* Ulcers, the Bark mends the ſuppuration, and brings on 2 
kindly healing of the ſore. 3 
Not lang ago the Bark has been ſaid to cure Cancers, but 
in all of theſe its effects are not remarkable; and we are here 
liable to be deceived, as very often where there is an Ulcer 
mali moris, it is apt to be confounded with a Cancer. But 
even in Cancers 1 have ſeen its good effects, and the matter 
mended by its uſe ; and Ulcers peſſimi mori t I have ſeen cured 
by it. In ſhort, wherever a ſuppuration is. to be carried on, 
not in its own nature inflammatory, and wherever in ſuch 
caſes there is a tendency to the ſinking of the vis vitæ, the 
Bark is uſeful. Hence, ſucceſsfully it has been exhibited in 
the Small Pox, which I conſider merely as a e 


* * 4 
4 


a ſingular kind, where, from the very beginning 


Fever, or apt to occur in its continuance. 


| The Scrophula is attended with Ulcers mali moris, depend- 
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caſe: Wherever the Small Pox are attended with ah inſlam- 
mation round the puſtules, and that inflammation extends 


to the reſt of the ſyſtem, the Bark may be pernicious, and is 
certainly hurtful; whereas at thoſe times where a pu tra dia- 


theſis is mote evident, and the topical inflammation does 
not appear, it has been as remarkably. uſeful in mene 
proper ſuppuration. If any doubt remain of its efficacy in 


the Small Pox, it is from its promiſcuous uſe, You ſee it 
ought properly to be confined to the ſuppuratory ſtate, and; 


in general, ought not to be given till the fifth or ſixth day. 1 
know it has been uſed in the eruptive Fever, but I imagine 


with bad conſequences ;- fot where there is an inflammatory 


ſtate over the whole body, it muſt certainly do miſchiefs. 


This laſt rule is without exception, except in Small Pox of 


| | they ap- 
pear with petechiz, As to the ſecondary Fever of the Small 
Pox; its uſe there is more doubtful. "This I know, that very. 
often, (and it is cõmmonly the caſe,) that Fever is inflamma- 
tory, and much better cured by blood- letting and purging, 
than any other means, and rendered worſe by the uſe of the 


Bark; for by the eruptive Fever the body is left in an in- 


flammatory ſtate: In the Meaſles this is very remarkable, 
and alſo occurs in the Small Pox; and I take it, that where- 
ver an evacuation is to be carried on, the Bark is inconſiſ- 
tent, ſuperfluous, or hurtful, and then only uſeful where a 
putrid diatheſis is very evident in the firſt part of a ſecondary 


: * 


As efficacious in Ulcers. and in the Small Pox, ſome have 
thought of extending the uſe of the Bark to internal Ulcers, 
and have uſed it in the pi] pulmonalis, Phyſicians how 
ſee that its bad effects are evident, and. almoſt inevitable in 
this caſe. The reaſon is, that the phthifer pulmonalis is ac- 
companied with an inflammatory ſtate, A practice about 
thirty years ag6, was propoſed by Dr. Dover, of curing Con- 
ſumptions by frequent and ſmall bleedings, and I — — 
ſeen a phthiſical perſon bled to the fiftieth time, and I never 


| ſaw the blood drawn in ſuch caſes without that cruſt which 
is the ſign of inflammation. Very often the caſe is purely 


inflammatory, and almoſt always partly ſo. 


Theſe are the principal uſes of the Bark, in which [ hve Za 


endeavoured to explain its operation. Some ſpecial caſes yet 


remain. The Bark has been employed in ſcrophulous caſes. 
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4 ing on a flaccidity of the veſſels of the part, and of the ſyſtem 


in general very often; ſo that here the Bark is plainly indi- 
cated ; and I make no doubt of the ſucceſs had by Doctors 
Fothergill and Fordyce in ſuch circumſtances. But it muſt 

be obſerved, that the Bark very often fails in this diſeaſe, 
But even theſe Gentlemen have not always ſucceeded, becauſe 
I imagine this diſeaſe is often not to be cured certainly by any 


medicine; for it ſeems often a diſeaſe of the lymph, ſeated in 


the lymphatic veſſels, and not depending fo much on a ge- 
neral flaccidity of the ſyſtem in general, as in ſome particular 


affection of the lymphatics, and matter generated there. 


More ſucceſsfully has the Bark been given, as a remedy of 
ſpaſmodic affections, in the hypochondriac and hyſteric diſ- 
eaſe, and in certain kinds of Aſthma ; but here not with ſuch 


| ſucceſs as to be reckoned a ſpecific, Wherever diſeaſe de- 


pends op a mobility, and that on a debility, and wherever 
theſe are cauſes or effects of diſeaſe, and not complicated with 


obſtructions formed, there the Bark may be ſafely and ſuc- 


ceſsfully employed. In the hypochondriac diſeaſe, then, 
where the viſcera yet remain entire, we may have recourſe to 
the Bark; but in the decline of life, when the diſeaſe is pro- 
perly hypochondriac, and where there are conſiderable obſtruc- 
rions in the viſcera, there it muſt manifeſtly do prejudice. On 
the contrary, in the pure hyſteric diſeaſe, without labes of the 
viſcera, depending on' cauſes acting on too moveable conſti- 
tutions, paſſions of the mind, &c. the Bark is very proper, 
and ſhould always be uſed. Epilepſy often depends on ſimilar 


mobility, and here alſo it muſt be uſeful; but where that diſ- 
eaſe depends on a wrong confirmation of the brain, little ſer- 


vice can be expected from the Bark, Sir John Floyer found 


the ſpaſmodic Aſthma, and the hyſteric, without labes of the 


lungs, pretty certainly relieved by the Bark, but wherever the 
lungs are over-loaded, and expectoration is neceſlary, there 


F 


In the Chorea Sant? Vita, or thoſe complicated, irregular, 


ſpaſmodic motions, which occur in perſons of a lax moveable 


conſtitution, the Bark is a remedy to be depended on. Syden- 
ham {propoſes this diſeaſe to be treated by evacuations, and 


in the beginning, where there is a fulneſs, they may cer- 


tainly be neceſſary; but by their continuance, I have never 
ſeen the diſeaſe cured; while the Bark prevailed, after an 
ingccefHul trial of hem 1s ef BA 
The Bark has been propoſed in the caſe of menſtrual ob- 
ſtructions. Theſe are of various kinds. One ſpecies, which 

| | occurs 
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occurs at the firſt attack of the menſes, v/z; the Chlarofsy, 
ſeems, when we take a view of it, to be attended with all 
the ſymptoms of flaccidity and want of tone, and for this 
reaſon is commonly treated with Steel, and wherever 
that remedy ſucceeds, there have 1 ſeen the Bark exhi- 
bited with equal advantage. Menſtrual obſtructions, 
however, may ariſe from cauſes. acting particularly on the 
uterus, and not on the ſyſtem in general, and there 
neither Bark nor Chalybeates ſnould be given: It is not 
W e to employ Bark in Calorgſis, or obſtructed 
menſes. ; . i FOES C 6 we E 
Much more commonly is the Bark exhibited in the 
fluxu nimio menſium. Here, too, Aſtringents and Chaly- 
beates are employed, and given in ſuch quantity as to 
bring on ſtrong aſtriftion. - Whether the Bark anſwers 
cqually well as an Aſtringent with the preparations of 
Iron, I ſhall not ſay. Wherever the profuſion depends on 
irritability and flaccidity, there I employ the Bark joined 
with Hal mar tis. ee e 
It has been a queſtion, whether the Bark may be em- 
ployed in other Hæmorrhages? I think we may anſwer 
in the negative, generally. In caſes of Hæmorrhage 
that depend on mobility and debility, the Bark may be 
uſed with advantage; and in thoſe by long ſubſiſtence 
become habitual and periodical. But Hæmorrhages ſtrict- 
ly conſidered, and thoſe by unuſual, outlets, are conſtant- 
ly of the inflammatory kind. Thus Hemoptoe,' in nine 
of ten caſes, depends on an inflammatory diatheſis. There 
may, however, be caſes of Hemoptoë, which have long 
ſubſiſted, and are kept up by laxity, where both the Bark 
and Aſtringents may do ſer vice. Pheſe it is very difficult 
to diſcern, and where the inflammatory are miſtaken for 
them, bad conſequences will follow ́ | 
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M WP nt: 
In Dr. Haller's collection of Diſſertations, there is 
one on the uſe of the Bark in Jaundice. I will not abſo- 
lutely deny the uſe of the Bark in this caſe. + We might 
ſay, that other Aſtringents have been uſed for the ſame 
purpoſe. But now we knoyy that Jaundice very aften 
depends on ſtones on the biliary ducts, which pafs ſlawly 
through; ſo that the medicine given at the time of their 
falling out, c. has imputed to it the virtue of curing the 
diſeaſe. It is not eaſy to ſee how medicines of this kind 
ſhould promote the paſſage of ſuch ſtones, and at any 
fate, from the Author of the Diſſertation, we cannot be 
8 | -. certain 
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certain of the effects of the Bark. He ſeems unacquaint- 
ed with the poſſibility of the accidents above-mentioned, 
and joins with the Bark “ a farago of other medicines, 
ſome of which, perhaps, are more adapted to the cure of 
GENE 2-4 559 ot fr oro onto 

There is another diſeaſe in which the Bark is employ- 
ed, viz. Chin-cough. I have had frequent experience of 
the uſe of the Bark here. The efficacy of the Bark here 
ſhews the diſeaſe of the ſpaſmodic kind, or, the ſpaſmodic nx 
ture of the diſeaſe being given, ſhews the reaſonableneſs of 
uſing the Bark in it, Wherever a child can be made to take 

the Bark in ſufficient quantity, by'the mouth, it is almoſt 
a certain cure for the Chin-cough; and even by injection, 
though not ſo conſtantly, it ſucceeds. As to the time of ex- 
hibitzon, when the diſeaſe is recent, and there are ſymptoms 


ſpaſm appears, nor expectoration takes place, I imagine the 

exhibition of the Bark is dangerous, and bleeding and emetics 
muſt be premiſed, Often in the Chin-cough a bleeding at 
the noſe and vomiting enſye, both which are fayourable 
ſymptoms; and therefore before a bleeding at the noſe or 
vomiting enſue, if there be not a certainty of no infraction in 
the lungs, I never gave the Bark; but after theſe I always ex- 
hibit it with ſucceſs. I have had in the exhibition of this re- 
medy in the Chin-cough little regard to the Fever, except in 
the beginning, always giving it where the diſeaſe has been 
drawn out to a great length. The only caution to be regarded is 
this, viz. to. avoid giving it in the evening hours, where an ex- 
acer bation of the Fever enſues, and rather to exhibit it in the 
morning and forenoon, ſtopping before the mid- day acceſſion. 
I have only to add one more practical direction, 
which I had not an opportunity of mentioning. I men- 

tioned how apt intermittents were to return, from habit. 
This leads us to give the Bark in conſiderable quantity. 
The Bark has been ſaid not to cure Quartans. In theſe 
the tendency to continue is very great, and a large pro- 
portion of Bark is neceſſary; nor indeed ought it to be li- 


mit ed to any quantit but given in A8 great as the ſto- | 


T 


mach can bear. There are inſtances of perſons taking 
31. without bad consequences; and I myſelf have ſeen 
38. exhibited with gteat ſafety. In general, the bad 


# 
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. * Belides, he gives the Bark in too ſmall quantity to produce 
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effeas of the Bark depend on exhibiting it in impro- 
per caſes, ſeldom on the quantity given. We are often 
| ftraitened with regard to the interval of the Bark; but 
here, as in the Quotidian Ague, we ought never to ex- 
hibit it, but between the paroxyſms, Some are ſo nice, 
that although the paroxyſm does not appear, yet the) 
ſtop the exhibition of the Bark, till the time in «hich 
the interval ſhould again appear, But I find, that if the 
aroxyſm is ſtopped, and no ſenſe of the pain in the nails, 
E Sc. take place, we may continue with ſafety; 


and by this method have I cured Agues which would bot | 


yield in the other way. 


It has been objected to the uſe of che Bark, that In- 


termittents are apt to return, that there is no end of pour- 
ing in the Bark, and that the ſyſtem will be deſtroyed b 


it. But I am perſuaded, that this is owing to not conti- 


| puing the Bark in ſufficient quantity; for though the 


paroxyſm diſappears for a+ ſhort time, yet the tendency 


{til remaining, it ſoon gains ſtrength and recurs. We 
ought to proceed in this manner. After the diſeaſe is 
removed, we ſnould return to the uſe of the Bark in three 
or four days; after that in the interval of a, Week, then 4 
fortnight, and fo on, if J may ſo call it, during the epide- 
mic ſeaſo. SUE. IND 


As to the pharmaceutical treatment of the Bark, it 


ought always to be exhibited in large quantities, and in 
ſubſtance; for the powers of the ſtomach ſeem much great- 
er upon it than thoſe of any menſtruum out of the body. 
With ſome reaſon it has been imagined, that the action 

of the Bark is upon the ſtomach... Hence it has been 
ſaid, that all fluid preparations of it paſs off by the. py- 
lorus, and for that reaſon do not anſwer ſo Well as Mis 


ſimple Bark, which remains much longer. This res. 
dane is ingenivuy,! bei. ws e ee 
the quantity ext? 
ed. With regard to the extraction, long boiling dee 
ſtroys its virtues. Ten grains of the Extract has bees 
ſaid to be equal to 5 fs. of the Bark in powder; but in 
practice I find that equal quantities| are "neceſſary, ü 


was alleged of the ſmallneſs of 


conſidering that long coction deſtroys the texture, 
much as ĩt enlarges the quantity extracted, it is no Wop 
der that it is ſo. As ſpirits diſagtee with many, wher-= 


ever extraction is neceſſary, we muſt employ water; and 


infuſion with water is preferable to decoction, being 


. equally | 
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equally ſtrong, and preſerving the aroma. By are 258 
we may evaporate the infuſion to any Quantity-: 
ACORUS' VERUS,. or CALAM. AROMA. 
- 35 CS. 

"The place. of, this, is uncertain ; hs it . to 
705 placed among the Aremata, or here among the Bit- 
ters, whoſe qualities it alſo poſſeſſes. As not remarkable 

or any of theſe virtues, it has been, of late, neglected. 

I. have placed it next the Bark, as it has been frequently 
employed for the ſame purpoſes. Upon good authority, 
1 found it had cured Intermittent Fevers. 1 myſelf had 
it tried, and found it alone to do ſo. How: far it is to 
be Jepended upon in ordinary caſes, farther experi. 
ence muſt determine. It is much of the ſame nature 
with the Bark, „aromatic, bitter, and aſtringent, pretty 
Ficen. put contains more eſſential oil. Like the Bark, 
it muſt be $1199 in large doſes, and in ſubſtance... Haller 
gives it in Zij. 1 ſtomach Daa. better a lange doſe of 
Hs than of the Ba 1 41 5 
The three =_ "planta - 8 to he « Perticillate, 

nd. iat have been been 1 with the eee 

nb Ge 116.34} 1 


15 mepilys. T his, . with 1 8 Genitian 
= * enters, into the Portland Powder, formerly 
mentioned. Its acrimony is of the terebinthinate kind, 
0 Homes: called. in England Groundpine. To ſhew! the 
analo of, theſe, plants; Shaw. tells ue, that in Barbary 
— is uſed with hace in datermittents/: As 
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lee Reis. Ain, Rrongeft) bifter! of the dhe 


- and frequently; employed: for the uſe of other Bitters. Its 


ſe is not properly defined. I cannot agree with Materia 
Ledica writers, who gonſtantly make it pectoral. It is not 


 fupported by; anplogys : Few: of the Verticillate' are: pec- 


1977 „ and, many more of them are bitter, without . any 
e quality. There is nothing in which we are 
3 teqpent ly to be miſled, then e We | 
icines to to act as eld eps iat: br Z 
Be. T . albus, This is a Alrong, ſimple, and: pure 
by Wa bad no account of it. The root of it is 
uled. Many plants, have a ſtrong odour exhaling from 


* Dk. imagine is their eſſential oil. Diqhanmmut 
r is the only one which will ſhew the mas 6 
- ity 


| theſe, other 
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bility of this vapour, which in it will take fire, on 


the application of a Candle. Next to theſe three. ſtands 
the i | | 1 777 1 : 3 
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This h. preiry" Nah Bier, 4108 highs jan 
| In Spain, from good authority, I know it is uſed as 


z Sudorific, to baniſh the remains of the Venereal Diſ- 
eaſe, Like other Bitters, it prevents fermentation and 
acidity. in vinous liquors; hence it is uſed as .a condi» 


ment to ales. Whether there is any thing peculiar in 

Hops, is very uncertain. Before the introduction of 
Nu were uſed for the ſame purpoſe, and D 

poverty obliges ſome to uſe theſe ſtill, and from experi- 


ments I have found them equally effectual, With regard 


to gratefulneſs, experiments muſt be repeated with differ- | 
ent quantities, Much bas been ſaid of the effects of 


Ale or Beer, in calculous caſes; but I imagine they 


can have little effect, either in generating or removing 


calculi, We have reaſon to think, that thoſe depend on 


* 


 TRIFOLIUM PALUS TRE. 


Both the leaves and roots of this afford a ſtrong Bit- 
ter, without any aromatic acrimony, approaching in ſen- 
ſible qualities to the Gentian and Centaury, but more harſh 

and difagreeable. It is applied to all the purpoſes of 

| an Antiſcorbutic. 


Bitters, and has been celebrated as 


There is no doubt but all Bitters, as antiſeptic. with re- 


gard to the fluids, and tonic and conſtringent with ref- 
pet to the ſolids, may be employed with ſucceſs in 
Scurvy, though not by themſelves, but .,accqmpanied 
with aceſcent aliment. With regard to Trefoil, I do 
not ſay its virtues are great in this reſpect. I imagine it 
very doubtful whether it js properly or not given by the 


* 


Germans. 


This finiſhes the Amara calida. We ſhall now make 
a few obſervations on their 322 ̃̃ (ü oY 
1 ; r 
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Pretty univerſally they are more agreeable in their 


ty ſtaie than their recent, Moſt of them contain 
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Bitter being extracted, which leads us to think that it 
chiefly” reſi 


à ſpirituous menſtruum, yet here cortects the Bitterneſs; 
dut Whether without changing the virtue is not certain. 
All the foſſile acids, in a very ſmall quantity, deſtroy 
Bitters. Perhaps it is from the acid in wine, acting in 


tbis manner, that it mitigates the nauceous taſte of the 


Bitter. For my part, I think it very doubtful, whether 
acids are well employed in extracting acrid ſubſtances, 
The very ſtrong Squill may ſtill retain» its properties, 


but this will ſcarcely apply to others. Alkali, too, 1s 


ſometimes added, but contributes nothing to the ex- 
traction; for the ſame colour, Ec. is procured by ad- 


Jing alkali. to the common ſolution after it is made, 5 
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and therefore is very improperly added as a Yiuretic to our 


. - : 
Bitters. 1 8 hs | 
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Theſe, on a wrong foundation, have been ſuppoſed of a 
cooling virtue. The miſtake has probably, ariſen. from the 


method of our uſing them at table, young and blanched, 


. 


„ 


talks of their ſaponaceous quality oy much, but without 
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Not from its being akin in natural order, but Keckuſe j it re- 


ſembles thoſe we have mentioned in ſenſible qualities, in 


which Sir John Floyer talks of a br ſooty taſte. It 
matters not whether the term is preciſe, ſince the Fumaria 
and the former certainly agree in taſte, and in the ſame 
aſcribed virtues. To me it is more purgative, and therefore 
more fitted to the Hectics and n Oppoſite 
a to tungs the vu” 
ons , OG l ante 
| 4 By this 1 mean ſuch plants as are ſimply acrid, within 
any Aromata or Bitterneſs joined. If I were again to make 


up the liſt of Stimulants, I ſhould transfer many of them to 


the claſs of Evacuants, as 3 &c, but this is an er o 
of no > great ore htm 
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This! 18 very grid! in ĩts tetent 1 9 but i inert when dried; 
inſomuch as ſometimes to be employed in food. It ſtimulates 
the ſtomach, and promotes appetite and digeition ; : ſtimulates 
the inteſtines, which, by its effects, if given in quantity ſuf- 
/ ficient, it will diſcover ; is remarkable for ſtimulating the 
kidneys, and like moſt other ſubſtances, which do ſo in the 
mucous glands of the Brone i. Hence we ſee it is akin to 
the Squills, but more pungent and volatile. It is much out 
of practice at preſent, 129 or a very JE 00d reaſon, becauſe it is 
"very difficult to procure in a proper 
will not powder, and I: we: e to 9 1 it, e are apt 
ene, 3 2 


N F 


"EUPHORBIUM. 


11 is an ny: Stimulant, uſed only y Ae exett- 


ing an attrahent virtue, it ſhall be conſidered in another place. 
It W ra Have, been transferred to the Purgatives. ls 


IMPERATORIA, 


Beat to hs Umbellate. The part employed is the root. 
It is more acrid than the former Umbellate enumerated. Since 
I ſpoke of theſe, I have examined the root of Angelica, and 
find it equally acrid wi os. - "aa and therefore 
„— . 1 

„ 1 R IS 


ate; for when' recent it 


— 
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This term implies ambiguity. S0 far as we can perceive, 
the whole genus of the Iris is remarkably acrid, both the flow- 


ers and roots, It is a great miſtake to give the Iris paluſtris 


Jutea the qualities of aſtringent, and recommending it as ſuch, 


It is equally acrid with the ſrif in our Diſpenſatory, The 


Iris Florentina is acrid, too, in its recent ſtate. I take the 
virtues of all of them to be the ſame as thoſe of the Iris Jutea in 
their recent ſtate, viz. that of a very ſtrong Errhine when 
ſnuffed, as I have ſeen it not only cauſing ſneezing, but in- 
flammation of the noſe and head. Internally it is a ſtrong 

cathartic, and anſwers as a Hydragogue. In the Medical 
Eſſays you may ſee it employed in one caſe: I have ſeen it in 
ſeveral others, "The doſe is ſet too high, wiz. Zi. Twe 
drachms is farther than I would chooſe to go. Even fifty 
drops of the juice will prove purgative. In exhibiting it we 


ſhould hgh with ſmall quamitiesae fell” 


PERSICARIA URENS. 
Is an example of the difference in ſubſtances, connected b 
botanical analogy. It is remarkable for acrimony, 1 
7 


the reſt of its genus are mild, Its acrimony operates chie 
on the kidneys, and it proves diuretic. 'I have had no expe- 


rience of it. What is remarkable, it gives out its diuretic vir- 
tues, in diſtillation, to water, which ought to he tried on other 


ſubſtances beſides the Per/icaria, - ' 


- 
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PYRETBRUY n nate 


ls an acrid, which reſides in the leaves and in many of the 


roots of its order. It is employed as a maſticatory in the 
Tooth-ach. It belongs to the Compaſirs, © 
 SEDUM, MINUS ACRE | - 
Another inſtance of different virtues in plants of the fame 


genus. Its qualities approach to thoſe of the S/iguaſe. It 


has been employed as emetic, and its effects may go farther 


in the ſyſtem. The ſeeds are of a ſtrong acrimony, and con- 


fined entirely to external uſe, in deſtroying ſome vermin 
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4 


We have here no ten pure Wines. As moſt of thoſe 
we employ are the produce 7 foreign countries, either before 
or after importation, they fall into the hands of the trader, 


Where ſuch additions are made to them, were they pure of 


themſcive:,, as would contaminate that purity. But as all 
Wine is prepared from a ſaccharine juice, which undergoes 
fermentation, and as the whole is not converted at once, but 
changed only ſucceſſively, one part will remain unaſſimilated, 
while another has gone a further ſtep, and become vinegar. 
And thus in all wine we have theſe. three parts, viz, 1ſt, A 
uantity of unaſſimilated Muſt ; . 2dly, A vinous liquor; 
and, 3dly, A quantity. of vinegar. We ſhall firſt mention 
the properties of the ſeveral parts of Wines by themſelves, 
2 * talk of the properties of theſe ſeparate parts com- 
T.., ⁵ dd ̃ᷣ̃ d %ð ß ol} Uo 67 41 
Every Wine conſiſts more or leſs, of theſe three parts: 
Muft, pure Wine, and Vinegar ; for it is almoſt impoſſible, ei. 


ther to have fruit ſo maturated; or ſo to bonduct the fermen- 


tation, but a por tion of each of theſe muſt appear, 
Sugar alone ferments in the ſtomach, gives out a gas H- 
veſtre, acts on the bile, has a laxative property, Sc. Whe- 
ther the Sugar diffuſed in MAuſt, owing to its mixture with 
the native juice of vegetables, may have theſe effects varied, I 
ſhall not ſay. Certain it is, that Muf? acts in a leſs quantity 
than Sugar. Muſt may be conſidered as cauſing in the ſto- 
mach fermentation or acidity, Its effects then are of two 
kinds ; 1. of the gas /ylve/tre generated on the nerves. In ſo 
far as that is generated from the fermentation of Muſt in 
the ſtomach, it will deſtroy the tone of the ſtomach, diſpoſe 
it to ſpaſmodic contractions, and conſequently diſturb and 
interrupt the courſe of digeſtion, 2, If acidity is produced, 
it will join with the gas 5 in weakening the ſtomach; 
the acid thus formed will unite with the bile, produce a 
ſtrong ſtimulus, thus occaſien a flow of more bile, to the in- 
teſtines, and cauſe a Cholera morbus, with violent ſpaſms, and 
copious evacuations upwards and downwards. Although 


theſe yſequences of the Muft may go thus far, yet they are 


commonly more mild, . 1 5 
eee „„ 2. WINE. 


Ls. 


The diſtinguiſhing property of that part of the Muß which. 
is converted into Wine, is, that it now contains an Alcohol, 
at leaſt it is that on which the chief effects of the pure vinous. 
part, which I faid was in Wine, depends, On this head, 

therefore we muſt conſider the effects of Alcohol. 1. Alco- 

hol applied to the fluids, coagulates them; 2. to the ſolids, 
conſtricts and hardens them; and hence, in ſtopping Hæ- 
morrhages, may act in either way. Zee to the 
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fluids ſuddenly, or injected into the veſſels of living animals, in 
ſmall quantity, it will produce death. 3. In the ſtomach, 
its chemical effects on the fluids and ſolids may almoſt be ne- 
glected; nor can we ſuppoſe, with Boerhaave, that carried 
thence into the veſſels of animals, it can be ſubject to thoſe 
viciſſitudes of heat and cold, producing condenſation and ra- 
refaction, and thus unequal compreſſions, and thence diſeaſes. 
Alcohol diluted, loſes that ſtrong power to generate heat; it 
muſt alſo loſe its coagulating powers, diluted in the blood; 
veſſels. Alcohol, internally, acts on the nervous ſyſtem: 
purely, chiefly by means of the ſtomach. In ſmall doſes it 
ſimply ſtimulates, increaſes the action of the heart and veſſels, 
| increaſes the nervous flow over the whole of the ſyſtem;/ 
whence more ſerenity and eaſe of mind, more clearneſs ang 
livelin of imagination, and the vigorous exertion of every 
faculty, In large doſes it has a contrary. effect; it deſtroys! 
the mobility of the nervous power, in interrupting its flow: 
from the Senſorium commune; whence from its ſedative and 
ſtimulant effects mixed, it produces confuſion of ideas and de · 
lirium ; if the doſes are ſtill repeated, the nervous flow is ar- 
reſted, the voluntary and involuntary motions are deſtroyed, 
ſleep produced, lethargy, ebe death. Theſe are the ef- 
fects of the Alcohol of Wines. In Wines themſelves, eſpe-: 
cially in the laſt ſtage, the effects are almoſt never ſo. yio» 
lent, for the Wine is. neceſſarily thrown. in more dilute! 
at firſt, and in ſmaller doſes, and has, in a manner the con- 
ſequence. of one doſe diſſipated, . before another is repeated, 
and therefore is more ſtimulant, and raiſes 2 - 
It does produce ſtupor, but ſeldom death; for beſides it being 
more dilute, from its ſtimulant qualities it is apt to he throw 
up from the ſtomach, and again has, by the other matters in 
it, the powers, of the Alcohol moderated.; Whether the: 
Muſt, Aid, and Alcohol are all in every Wine, ſhall not de- 
termine, Certain it is, that if any body were to drink of 
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Pure Alcohol as much as they can drink of Wine, inproportion 
to the ſtrength it would have deleterious effects. Alcohol is 
more inflammatory too, and productive of an inflammatory 
diathefis, than Wine, becauſe of the acid, Ic. accompany- 
ing the latter. A proof of this is, that Punch, which is an 
artificial Wine, is leſs noxious than tlie ſame quantity of di- 


lated Alcohol. —— alſo depends on the accuracy of 


mixture, for Punch, thoughleſs noxious than Alcohol, is more 
ſo than Wine. Hence I imagine it is a very bad practice to 
mix Alcohol with fermented Wines; for though it is better 


than Punch, and by very long digeſtion may be poſſibly mixed 


accurately with the Wine, yet it is far leſs ſafe than the ſame 
quantity of ſpirit, gained by the vinous liquors themſelves, 
during their fermentation 


9 


The Acid of Wines may be conſidered as of two kinds; 
1. That Acid, which, during the whole progreſs of fermen- 
tation, is rhanifeſtly evolved, and which probably enters into 
the compoſition of Wine and Alcohol; 2. That which is 
generated, from part of the vinous liquor going on to the ace- 
tous proceſs more copiouſly, and more ſeparate, then called 
Vinegar. This renders the Wine more grateful to the palate, 
ſimulates the mucous glands, and quenches thirſt ; and in the 
ſtomach, by obviating putrefaction, exerts ſomewhat of the 
ſame quality. Vinegar may always be conſidered as a mixed 
body, at leaſt on moſt occaſions, containing, befides the Acid, 
a part of unconverted; ſaccharine matter. As containing ſuch, 


it may be laxative in the inteſtines, have the effect of uncon- 
verted MAuſt, generate gur /ylveſtre in the inteſtines, and, in 


ſhort, have all the properties of freſh juice. When tho- 
roughly converted, it acts in another manner. By the quan- 
tity of Acid, it determines other vegetables to aceſcency, 
weakening the ftemach, and, therefore, hurtful to ſuch as 
have their health very much depending on the tone of that or- 
gan in arthritic and hypechondriac caſes: This cooling qua- 


lity in Vinegar may go ſo far as to imitate the eſſects of the 
gas mel prove ſpaſmodic, and ha ve all the conſequences , 


* 


id, generated in the ſtomach itſelf. 


they ſhould be more or leſs preſent. In the combined ſtate 
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of theſe daes in Wine, they-are much, more innocent 


than 


6 
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In ſo fat as Wine contains Vinegar, or Muft, it is not per- 
fe 4- but it is unavoidable but that in every Wine we have, 
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than we have deſeribed them as ſeparate; the Alcohol and 
Vinegar obviate the fermentation of the Muft, the ſtimulant. 
of the Alcohol obviates the cooling quality of the Vinegar, 


and this again, with the Muff, the inflammatory conſequen- 
ces of the Alcohol. There is in Wine a fourth ingredient, 1 } 
vis. Water, which, according to its proportion, moderates | 
the other qualities. | eee W : 


In many countries weak Wine is uſed as common drink, 
without any bad conſequences. For my part, I imagine it 
has conſiderable advantages, tending to obviate the aceſcency 
of vegetable aliment, as we ſee in ſtrong Wines, taken with 
aceſcent fruits, and more univerſally the · putreſcency of the 
animal diet. Hence, I imagine, dilute Wine is not impro- 

perly employed in thoſe countries where the food is chiefly 
animal, as obviating its noxious tendency, and promoti 
the excretion of the putreſcent parts of our food. As uſed 
with aliment, Phyſicians have, indeed, conſidered Wine as 
diluent, and moderately ſtimulating; as antiſeptic, and pro- 
moting the ſecretions; but entirely neglecting its nutritious 
. This, however, as containing Mut, it certainly 
oſſeſſes. | 5 W 
: As a medicine, we muſt confider the effects of Wine in 
its different kinds, for according to the kind of Wine, muſt 


e e eee PS eee 


its effects be diverſified. 1 „ apts bas 1 
Wines may be diſtinguiſhed according to the progreſs of 
their fermentation, as crude, mellow, c. In their crude 
ſtate, Wines will have all the bad effects mentioned of the 
gas Hire When they are ripe, no ſuch ſhould, appear. 
But in thoſe Wines we call mellow, there is always ſome un- 
converted M uſt, ſome gone over to acidity, and even ſome»: 
times are what is called pricked, or apple-taſted. The ef- 
fects of theſe will be eaſily, underſtood, but it is often very 
difficult to be able to know theſe ſtates of Wine, for the Mer-- 
chant takes every method of concealing them. We ſhall 
now ſay ſomewhat on the different qualities of Wines. 
1. Sweet and Sharp, Sweetneſs in Wines may depend on 
the natural richneſs of the grape, its maturity, c. but much 
more commonly is it the effect of imperfect fermentation, | 
from racking off the vinous liquor from the lees, as ſoon as : 
the fermentation is tolerably active, into new veſlels ſueceſ- | 
Rep till once it be checked, and a ſweetneſs remain. Such are 
the > a and Italian Wines. Sweetneſs.alſo.may. ariſe from 
the Vintner mixing with ſharp Wines a quantity of unter-; 
mented Muſt. The qualities are eaſily underſtood,, Wee 
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the ſweetneſs or rather crudeneſs of the Wine depends on the 
quantity of Muſt preſent, it will have the ſame effects 4; 
Muſt, generate gas ſylveſtre, prove laxative, purgative, Ec. 
Where the iwectneſs depends on the native richneſs of the 
grape, the bad effects will be obviated by the greater quan- 
tity of Alcohol, as in Canary and Tokay. But even in theſe, 
I am perſuaded the richneſs of the juice, and the viſcidity, at- 
tending it, prevent the generation of, as much Alcohol as 
might be produced; and accordingly we find that theſe 
Wines have always a good deal of the effect of crude Wine, 
Sharp Wines may have that property from different cauſes; 
1. From the nature of the grape, to be judged of according to 
the climate. Thus the Wines of the ben countries 
eſs this property more than thoſe of the Southern. 2. 
harpneſs, whatever be the ſtate of the grape, ariſes from every 


2 ative fermentation. 3. Sharpneſs may proceed from Wines 


being kept long, and partly converted into vinegar. In one 
caſe, then, you ſee, Sharpneſs is a ſymptom of weak Wine, 
and, therefore, of a cooling, leſs heating, and leſs inflamma- 
tory liquor. In healthy ſtomachs theſe may be more freely 
indulged, and prove good condiments for animal food, and 
likely to prove diuretic and antiſeptic, When the Sharp- 
neſs proceeds from an unfiniſhed active fermentation, theſe 
Wines may be hurtful, as too cooling, and as debilitating 
the ſtomach, and thus produce arthritic and nephritic pa- 
roxyſms, and Aemorrhoidal pains, which alſo depend very 
much on the ſtomach's tone. 5 
2. Briſt and Flat; i. e. more or leſs poignant, 1. Flat- 
neſs of Wines may depend on the want of a due degree of 
fermentation. 2. Flatneſs may proceed from too great ripe- 
neſo, or mellowneſs, and the Wine encreaſing in age. Thus 
Wine kept long in well corked bottles, not having the air ne- 
ceſſary for the acetous proceſs, turns ſimply vapid. When 
artificial means is uſed to prevent fermentation, it will induce 
Flatneſs, as brandy mixed with wines. Hence the Flatneſs 
5 — ee and Portugueſe Wines, in compariſon of the 
RAe ER . F 5 
Briſkneſs alſo alone proceeds from an active fermentation 
preſent, and always implies more or leſs of a crude ſtate; 
whence, though more agreeable, it is more dangerous. A 
diſtinction of Wines is made into thoſe which are apt to affect 
the nerves and the head, and + thoſe which produce fever. 
— Champaign, from uſing it flowering in the cup, is very apt to 
intoxicate. Experienced drinkers have a rule ſor this; re- 
jecting ſuch Champaign as retains its flower long in the cup. 
$279 | : 8 1 Strong 
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3. Strong and Weak. Theſe are incompatible with the va- 
rious other qualities, but entirely depend on the quantity of 
alcohol. All wines are, in ſome degree, heating and inflam- 
matory, but their property in theſe reſpects is not entirely to 
be meaſured from the quantity of alcohol. The ſame quan- 


tity of Wine diluted, intoxicates ſooner than the ſame quan- 


tity drank in the ſame time without that dilution ; at leaſt 


this is a common obſervation of drinkers. The reaſon ſeems 


to be this, that the Wine, by this means, is applied to a 
larger ſurface in the ſtomach, and its dilution cauſes a quick= 
er diffuſion over the ſyſtem. Some have endeavoured to ex- 
plain this from the bulk of liquor in the ſtomach, but I can= 
not conceive it in that way. Though Wines thus diluted 
are, ceteris paribus, ſooner intoxicating, yet their effects are 


alſo ſooner over. With regard to the quick diffuſion, it is ob» 


ſerved, too, that the Wine which provokes Urine ſooneſt, is 


alſo the ſooneſt intoxicating ; which proceeds plainly from 


its being applied to a larger portion of the ſyſtem. For what- - 


ever other purpoſes Wines are wanted, either as diluent, diu- 
retic, or antiſeptic, the weakeſt are always to be preferred; 
Wine, you will now ſee, like Opium, has a double effect; as 


ſtimulant without the narcotic qualities, and therefore, in 
theſe, there can be no ſafety ; but in weak Wine we are ſafe, 


| becauſe with theſe we can more eaſily ſtop, before the nar- 
coticeffeQs are exerted, . : 

4. Smooth and Rough. Smoothneſs depends on the ſweet- 
neſs or mellowneſs, except where it is miſtaken for flatneſs. 


Roughneſs depends, 1. On the natural acidity and want 


of ſugar in the juice; 2. On the unripe ſtate of the juice. 
At firſt the fruit is of a hard cellular texture, which is filled 


firſt in the middle with a fluid, which gradually extends over 


the fruit; ſo that within the center is always ripeſt. Hence 


the difference between the juice flowing ſpontaneouſly, or 


from the grapes laid above each other, from that which is ex- 
preſſed; for every expreſſion gives acerbity. 3. Roughneſs 
may depend on artificial means, as the addition of ſloes, by 


the vintner. 4. On the addition of huſks to Muſt in fer- 


mentation. 


Acerb Wines are grateful to the ſtomach, check aceſeene ? 3 
and are aſtringent over the whole of the prime vie ; except 


* 2 . 


when joined with much ſweetneſs, in which caſe they deter- 
mine rather to the vinous than acetous proceſs, 
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5. Coleur of Wines, Colour depends very little on the 
Juice of the grape, the red grape, I am well aſſured, af. 
fording a Wine equally tranſparent” with the naturally 
white. When a red Wine is wanted, the red huſks are 
thrown in, ſo that, ceteris paribus, the red Wines are 
more aſtringent. Here we are apt to be deceived. White 
Wines are rejected when brown and rough, which they 
grow by age; hence the merchant dies them red, in which 
kind of Wines ſuch qualities are expected. Sometimes 
alſo, the ſame practice is performed, from a greater de. 
mand at market. Hence little judgment is to be drawn 
from the Colour of Wines, without, at the ſame time, 
taking in the other ſenſible qualities, and the hiſtory of the 

fermentation. | 2 „ 
We ſhould now proceed to give in detail the proper. 

ties of ſeparate Wines, but our limited knowledge of 
the hiſtory of their fer mentation, c. forces us to ſpeak 
but very imperfectly upon this ſubject. We ſhall in ge- 
neral ſpeak of them, according to the country in which 
they are produced. |, | „ 1k gal 


| REMARKS on the WINES of different 
N Countries. 5 


The Wines of the Northern climates are generally 
of a weak body, more acrid, and of a more ſharp taſte, 
and affording a larger proportion of tartar. The rea- 
ſon of their greater acidity is eaſily underſtood. With 
regard to the tartar of wines, we have not yet ſpoken 
of it. Tartar accompanies ſharpneſs and auſterity, and 
thence its effects are to be underſtood. Though tartar 
be a purgative, yet in any quantity we drink Wines, 
they cannot, from the tartar, be more active, or exert. 
their purgative quality. Their laxative virtue is owing 
to the aceſcent Wine mixing with the bile. It has been 
alleged that tartarous Wines are apt to produce the 
ſtone in the kidneys; but neither theory nor experience 
proves this. There is not the leaſt reſemblance between 
the ſtones, and the tartar in their nature, and Hoffman 
tells us, that thoſe who drink Rheniſh Wine were rather 
freer of it than the others. Hence, then, the qualities 
of theſe Wines depend chiefly on their weakneſs 
and acidity, and from theſe qualities their virtues 7 
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be underſtood. Of | this kind are the Moſelle, Rheniſh, | 


6's ES. ; | 90 ? . F 3 
The Southern Wines are ſtrong, ſweet, and undtu- 


cous. The Hungarian Wines, e. g. Tokay, are ſuppoſ- 


ed the beſt at preſent. The Canaries, though more 
Southern, do not afford Wines ſo rich as the former. 
The reaſon ſeems to be, that being inſular, the grape 
is expoſed to the cooling breez es of the ſea. Madeira 


is the growth of a warm climate; but from an acciden- 
tal taſte, which prevails at preſent, a parti cular ping 


nagement of it has been introduced. In Madeira there 
are mountains upon which they can grow Wines as 


weak as thoſe of the Northern climates. Theſe, as more 
aceſcent, are more grateful, but, at the ' ſame time, 


more dangerous. In order to tranſportation, they have 
a quantity of alcohol mixed with them, and 
that, to gain a proper degree of activity, required to be 
kept, for ſome time, in the warmer climate. 
The Italian Wines, as Southern, ſhould be ſtrong, 
but from their being checked in the fermentation, are 
ſweet and weak. They come over to us in flaſks, co- 
covered with oil, and cannot be kept above a year. 
The Spaniſh and Portugueſe Wines cannot be tran- 
ſported to us without Brandy, and are the moſt in- 
flammatory, and Jeaſt exhilarating Wines we.employ; +» 


The French Wines are certainly, with juſtice, pre- 


ferred to the reſt. They may be conſidered as North- 
ern Wines, and the beſt of them are produced in North- 
ern Provinces, the Burgundy and Champaign. The 
French Wines have heat enough to give them ſtrength, 
but are not expoſed to ſuch an active fermentation as 
the former, and ſo not ſo apt to be combined with Bran- 
dy or Alcohol. nee is an active fermentation, 
and not ſo ſafe: as the mellow. Burgundy, but this for- 
merly, from being imported in flaſks, was never fSroperly 
mellawed, and was very heady. This practice is now 
prohibited, and we have a Wine leſs delicate, but more 
ſafe, particularly to the nerves. Claret, as weak and 
acerb, and tranſported without ſpirit, is ſafe in every 
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Both from want of care, and the difficulty of con- 
ducting the proceſs of their fermentation, theſe are never 
e ſo 
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ſo perfect as Wines. They. conmin much farinaceous 2 
matter, and are more nutritious than Wines; but as 
more aceſcent, are more mien cn, as more viſcid, 
leſs diuretic, 
The eſſential Oils are e pl laced next in our Catalogue, be 
em 


1 ſhall defer ſpeaking of t till we come to the empyreu- 
matic, under the head of Antiſpaſmodics, when we ſhall 
meet them ain and treat of both n at once. We 80 256 


| nen, . 
a ANIMAL. STIMULANTS. 


| Aa me bodies are made up of mild and bland ſub- 
8 and are themſelves of a mild nature, it cannot 
be expected we ſhould have many Stimulants from the 
animal kingdom. In ſome, perhaps in all animals, ſome 
of the ſecreted fluids may be acfid, and among the eva- 
cuants ſuch ſhall be mentioned. Here we are confined t to 
the inſect tribe, ſo very different from the teſt, | 


1 CANTHARIDEsS. 


The 1 1 5 — and ſtimulus of theſe, From er com- 
mon external uſe,” is ſufficiently known. So conſiderable 
is it, that internally they cannot be given, but in ſmall 
doſes,” In large doſes their effects might appear general 
on the ſyſtem; but as we manage them, even in pretty 
large doſes, they affect the urinary paſſages only, very 
littſe the reſt of the ſyſtem. To me it ſeems very curi- 
eus, that thus, without affecting the prime vie, they 
Fhould only exert their action on a mote diſtant part of 
the ſyſtem. The reaſon ſeems to be this. In the prime 
vie they are conſtantly and equally diffuſed through 
-the: whole maſs of matter contained there, which is in 
ſome meaſure ſufficient to obviate the effect of Cantha- 
rides, which muſt be given in a great meaſure concen- 
\zrated. In their farther progreſs in the blood, they are till 
more diffuſed, and thence ſtiſl unactive, but from their 
connection to a particular portion of the blood; they ate 
again collected in their concentrated ſorm, in the kid- 
\neys, and conſequent] there exert their effects. In 
proof that it is thus 2 its dilution, it does not act 
on the other parts of the body, even in the kidneys, if 
Gay exhibited very weak, I have known half a grain of 
tharides bring o on 4 e and vet if this _ 
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half grain was diluted in much water, e. g. it would 
have no effect at all. Hence it is very difficult to doſe 
them properly, When carried to the kidneys, they ſti- 
mulate them, prove diuretic, and hence are recommend- 
ed in Dropſies. Even here their dilution may in ſome 
meaſure account for their not ſucceeding, and if that be 
not the caſe, they then are found ſooner to affect the 
neck of the bladder, than to prove diuretic. Upon the 

ſame footing, they have been uſed in nephritic caſes. 
It is very doubtful whether Diuretics there are proper at 
all. Surely thoſe which are inflammatory will be pre- 
judicial, Any effect they exert internally, is, I imagine, 
from their common enough action on the neck of the 
bladder, and urethra. By inducing an inflammation 
there, they cure Gleets. This I have formerly ſhewn, © 
under the Balſamics, to be a fact, in whatever method BM 
it be explained. Whatever method has been recommend- ' 
cd in the Gonorrh@&a benigna, has been alſo recommended 
in the Fluor albus. Here, from the contiguity of the 
parts, it may act in the ſame manner we have menti- 
|  oned; but to extend that effect, the inflammation in the 
urinary paſſages, muſt be ſo great, as to make their exhi- 
bition very "inconvenient, As diuretic they may be ſup- 
poſed diaphoretic, and hence probably have been recom- 
mended in cutaneous diſeaſes, as in the Lepra by Dr. 
Mead. I have ſeen them exhibited in this diſeaſe with- 
out any good conſequence. This, however, does not 
contradict their diaphoretic virtue. I imagine the Lepra 
is a topical diſeaſe, yielding little to internal remedies, 
but chiefly to thoſe applied to the part, as bathing, c. 
As diuretic and diaphoretic, Cantharides have been ſup- 
oſed peQoral. The only cafe of this kind, in which 
I know they have been tried, is the Chin-cough, in which 
Dr. Burton propoſed them. As in the ſame compoſi- 
| tion was joined the Bark and Camphire to correct the 
-  Cantharides, I eafily ſaw the Bark was the ſubſtance on 
whoſe virtue the medicine depended, and therefore uſed 
—_ it alone, Other praQtitioners of my acquaintance took 
| the preſcription as it ſtood, and found themſelves expoſ- 
ad to all the inconyeniences of Cantharides, without ob- 
taining any other good effect than what was got by the 
Bark alone. Theſe, then, are the virtues. of Caniſia- 
rides, which you fee are very precarious, As to their if 
effects on the ſkin, we muſt take notice of them when  ' 
5 988 we 
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we come to other ſubſtances, which poſleſs the me: pro- 


1 to * tin of exhibiting Cantharides, ſeveral 
doubts have ariſen, which ſeem ſtill to remain. As to 
the antient opinion, of the fly being mutual antidotes, 
that I diſregard, and cannot at preſent decide. A more 
important diſquiſition is, to determine whether they ought 

„ to be given in ' ſubſtance or ſolution. In ſubſtance the 
may poſlibly be given in larger quantity, be gradually ex- 
tracted, and gradual (and perhaps more ſucceſsfully) 
diffuſed | over” the ſyſtem. On the other hand, they are 
ſo eaſily extracted, that we cannot truſt much to this; 

and poſſibly the common method of giving them in ſolu- 
tion anſwers better, For the watery or ſpirituous men- 
ſtruum anſwers equally well. In what ſubſtance, whe. 
_ ther reſinous or gummy, their virtues conſiſt, is not de- 
=. | cided z neither, indeed, is it accurately of any other 
= animal or vegetable ſubſtance ;' neither is it known whe- 
J ther ſolution does not decompound them, With regard 
to all, the doſe is undetermined. This muſt depend on 
the fate of the body, on the greater quantity of mucus 
5 in the kidney, the quantity of urine naturally ſecreted, 
= or at the particular time in which Cantharides are given. 
K We ſhould begin with ſmall doſes, as five drops, Ce. 
and increaſe them, till once they affect the urinary paſ- 
ſages. The ſimple London Tincture is preferable to the 
Edinburgh, in which, indeed, the ſubſtances added agree | 
with the intention, but in the preſent form cannot be s | 
n ſuch Nen, ag to have any effect. = 
ph e MILLEPEDES., ants wud 
1 heſe inſets ſeem to contain a Gimme of the TTY 
undetermined. nature as Cantharides, to which they are 
vaſtly inferior in power. For their aſcribed virtues I refer 
vou to writers. I have ſeen them, for ſufficiently long 
time, exhibited in the Chloroffr and Scrophula, but was 
never able to perceive their falutary Os | Senſible 
effects — a none at all. | 


ee cocciNxELLA. 


These inſetts' are likely to continue of imy oftatite” in 
ing. In medicine they have no remarkable qualities. 
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large doſes are required to prodube theſe effect, They are 

only employed for colouring our formiule, 11/1 95 3 
We have now finiſhed our liſt of particular amal, 

and come to the general tit les added at the end. Pr 
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I. NUTRIENTIA, a as, STIMULANTS..- 5 


Whatever increaſes! motion may be conſidered as ftimus 
lant. Theſe, as adding ſtrength to the ſolids, increaſe their 
oſcillations, and more as increaſing the circulating fluids, 
and conſequently the tenſion.” But their chief es; as 
ſtimulant, is in their action on the ſtomachs! In the h po- 

chondriac, hyſteric, arthritic, nephritic diſeaſes, &c, ſuch 

Stimuli are often neceſſaryʒ 5 in the e feveriſh, ' 

Oc. fuck are hurtful. : 


2. ASTRINGENTS az + STIMULANTS, 


£7: bs bg 


I have formerly explained the notion of theſe, as. Tous, ü 


not ſo much inducing contraction, but increaſin ing the firmneſs 
and tenſion of the part. 1 will give à briſker'a&ion to 
the veſſels in propelling of 

ance in their way, ab? reſolying obſtructions. We find all 


this effected from the moſt ſimple Aſtri ents; But a que. 


tion ariſes, whether the Aſtringent and ' Aromatic joined 


would not be more uſeful? 1 imagine, where the ſyſtem is 


not affected with Fever, it would. But there are caſes 
where the Aromatic and Aſtrimgent would be'huttful, e. g. 
in Vernal Inter mittents there is often joined an inflammatory 
diatheſis. Here it may be doubted whether the Peruvian 


Bark, which j joins together the Aromatic Bitter and Aſtrin- | | 


gent, ſhould be exhibited, | It' ſhould be examined whether 
the ſimple Aſtringents would not be preferabſe. Such ſub. 
tilties do no harm, N we are not too much Nad e 
to them | in practice. 5 . e, K ee On 71 


3. SkDATWES as. SHIMULANTS, ; _ 


Theſe are pretty univerſally,-1 in their firſt e „ Ai | 


mulant, and very often their ſtimulant Nene en, the 
ay of the heart and veſſels. fb, ; 


0 ANTISPASMODICS. as: STwLAN TS. 


* ''T he ſame may be ſaid with regard. to theſe, being in their 
firſb operation ſtimulant; and a queſtion will aſterwards oę - 


ur, whether as-Antiſpaſmodics, hen do not ct 94 Stimy- = 
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© flute, in overcoming reſiſt- 
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liſt of Stimulants. 3 pag 1 5 
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Tho 9 effects theſe be ſedative yet ey, like 
other Sedatives, are probably ſtimulant in their firſt opera- 


n i more confidence have 1 marked Ws 5 


I ALKALINES as, 'STIMUL ANTS. 


"Which, 4in every reſpect, are flimulant, but. not to > be 
conſidered in that view alone 


7. NEUTRALS as "STIMULANTS. 


; Theſe are more obviouſly ſtimulant than Acids, but are 
NN 55 the ſame ſedative power. 


i D/P EV A 


ene are ſuch ſubſtances as. diminiſh pede DEAE in the 
ſyſtem, and the force of the moving power. There is a diſ- 


tinction between theſe two, which is not eaſy to be made, 


2 we ſuppoſe the laſt always to take place. Sedatives 

y either diminiſh motion in a part, or in the whole of 
the” ſyſtem. In this view, blood-letting is a Sedative, as 
io tenſion; but at preſent I am only to conſider ſuch 
Sedatives as act particularly upon our nervous power, which 
can, by medicines, have its mobility entirely deſtroyed. 
Their operation on the nervous ſyſtem is not eaſy to deter- 
mirs. and as to their ultimate lire, * Wah not endeavour 


91 


1 However, b or enquizing into this ſu 

diſcover ſome laws /of t 

queſtions: -which have ariſen on this ſubject, | 
The firſt queſtion we ſhall take notice of is, Whether 


| the action of Sedatives be mediate or immediate? From my 
definition, you will ſee I have aſſumed the laſt, but others 


are of a different opinion. It is commonly ſuppoſed, that 


the motion of the ſeveral parts of the body depend on an in- 


flux derived from the 'Sen/ortum. : This once being given, 
we can eaſiſy ſuppoſe, that when the blood is rarified, and 


5 "diſtending the wells of the brain, it 7 e the ori- 
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gin of the nerves, and impede the influx of the neryous pow- 
er. Hence ſome have imagined, that Sedatives att by ra- 


_ rifying the blood. Others again have adopted a contrary 


opinion, viz. that Sedatives act by, inducing a coagulation 
or viſcoſity in the blood, whence the ſecretion in the brain is 
deſtroyed. We may diſcuſs both theſe opinions together; 
1. We conclude Sedatives do not adt  mediately, from 
the ſmallneſs of the doſe required to produce their effect, no 
medicine in ſuch ſmall quantity acting on our fluids, except 
in the way of a ferment. 2. Sedatives act after the circu- 
lation 1s taken away, and Dr. Whytt has ſhown, that after 
the heart is taken out, Opium has the ſame effect as before, 
in ſtopping the motion of the ſyſtem, which banjſhes alto- 
gether the notion of Sedatives acting on the hlood. 3, Far- 
ther, the quick operation of ſome poiſons ſhews, that medi- 


eines, Sailkn to the ſtomach, can act on the nervous po- 


er, and be extended over the ſyſtem, without any abſorp» - 
tion into the blood. I need not here mention experiments 
where theſe effects have enſued, and the medicine been 


the nervous ſyſtem does not produce changes in the fluids, | 


ſhall not deny, It is that probably which has giyen riſe tig 
The immediate action of Sedatives on the nervous power 


IX '& 


being proved, we proceed to a. ſecond queſtion, vis, Whe- 


ther Sedatives act on the nerves. to which they are applied, 
or whether more directly on the Sen/arium commune? Al- 


though we acknowledge a,Sen/arium.commune, or prime mo- 
ver, yet think it is ſufficiently proved, that the nervous 
power is preſent in every part of the animal body during: life; 


and that, independent of any new afflux, a motion may be 
excited; and therefore Sedatiues act primarily on the part 


to Which they are applied. There are enough of experi- 
ments to ſhow, that the heart, ſeparated from the body, re- 
tains its mobility for ſome time after the ſeparation, will 
even palpitate of itſe}f, can have its motion renewed by Sti- 
muli, and its mobility deſtroyed hy Sedatives. It is proba- 
ble, then, the Sedatives act on the part to. Which they are 
the nervous ſyſtem, moſt eaſily to the Senſorium commune. 
It has been afked whether Sedatiyes act on the Stomach? 
There is no doubt of it ; but theſe effetta appear in thoſe 
parts which; conſent: moſt-with the ſtomseh, an 
..1n,the'common' origin. 
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Sedatives acting on the Senſarjum commune, exert their 
power in two ways; 1. In deſtroying the mobility of the 
nervous fluid there, and ſo deſtroying its afflux to the teſt 
of the ſyſtem; 2. By deſtroying the mobility in the extreme 
parts, and ſo making a reſiſtance to the impulſe from the 
Senſorium cammine, and conſequently making it incapable to 
receive impreſſion 1 can ſee inſtances where it is proper o 
make this diſtinction. Thus I think cold undoubtedly. ads 
on the extreme nerves, deſtroys the mobility in theſe, and 
at laſt ſhuts up the Senſorium commune itſelf. 
In order to the univerſal action of Sedatives in the 
ſyſtem, their effects muſt be exerted in the Sen/orium com- 
mme. But here ſuch effects are found to be very unequal, 
- the reaſon of which we muſt now endeavour to explain. 
This difference of effect ſeems to be varied, 1. According to 
the proximity of the part; 2. According to the Stimulus to 


which it is expoſed; 3. According to the habit induced. 
I. According to the diſtance from the Senſorium commune, 
The effect of Zedatives, in large doſes, very often appear 
in pally, of the lower extremities. - Theſe, in the experi- 
ments on Opium, were found the firſt to come on, and the 
" laſt to diſappear*. We know Whether the action be on the 
e e © oo Sẽenſeriun 
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The connexion of this ſentence with the foregoing ſeems not 
very evident, and, indeed, the reaſoning of the whole paragraph 
"obſcure, Upon a compariſon with different copies, this e to be 
the meaning: The nervous power is, cteris paribus; weakeſt 
4 in thoſe parts which are moſt diſtant from the Senſorium com- 
„„ mune. Hence, whenever any cauſe operates om the Senſeriun 
„ in ſuch a manner as to diminiſh its influence on the: reſt of the 
body, the effects will appear moſt evident. in the extremities, a8 
being the parts which, on account of their diſtance, have the 
_  * lighteſt connexion with it. Thus Sedativey ſhow, their action by 
 *. inducing a Pally, of the lower extremities. | But the reverſe is 
«true in the caſe of medicines that excite and encitale the adden 
of the Senſorium upon the body. Here the parts ſituated near- 
_ « eft to the Senſorium commune fooneſt partake of its affections. 
„From this conſideration we are furniſhed with a methed of teil- 


a thihating a diſpute among authors concerning the natufe of Con- 
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This paragraph is intended to prove, that the action of Geda 
This it does pretty cleasy; 
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© the extremities, and gradually ſpreading over the differen 4 : 
4 till they reach the Senſorium : in the other, by the Convulſions 
beginning in the muſeles of the face, and extending from thence 
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tives on any part is always varied in pr 
mulus to which that part ig exppſed. 
but there are ſeveral things in it, of which I cannot diſcern the con- 
nexion with the reſt of the ſubject. I have, therefore, copied this 
paragraph from another manuſcript, which, though likewiſe ob- 

— ake it ſomewhat: more plain. 
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| Stimulus, Thus, the keatt and lung; 3 have their motiohs wn | 
tire, while, thoſe of the reſt of the |: em are deſtro 

Bas been ſaid that the neryes of 155 differ, and that 1 
ſuch caſes thoſe of the former are not affected. A Apo- 


plexy this, laſt | may be ſorgetimes the caſe ; but eh in 
the caſe of fleep, and of ſedative 8 no ſuch differ- 
ence is to be Wel; and beſides, Dr. Haller has demon- 
rated, that the nerves, 'of the animal and vital, functions are 
the ſame; and not diſtinet as Was itnagined. Much more 
properly is is the continuation of motion in theſe to be aſcribed 
to the Sti e to which wes are ß. Ae we 
- ot 
* rake 1 of & Sn ak eld Reden! n he 
© endeavoured to explain this effect from the different ſource of the 
< nerves here affected. They tell ug, that the nerves, by whicli 
% the vital / functions are carried dn, ariſe from the Cerebei um 
1 Pro e the Brin. Wh cher hep are e imme. 
7 bu . egree of plauſibility, in the ng of Apo exy, 
i 4 different * ; but 4 111 fg ſleep, a _ in the 
1 .of Sedative: no rea En an be why an affection 
wy of the die can ſubſiſt without that Heal Ser. Add to this, that 
4 Df. Haller his detnonflrated that the nerves of the vital functions 
8 7 are not, as was generally ſupp „ diſtin from” thoſe of the 
<- reſt of the fyſtem z and you? hatdl y require any thing-further 
5 to perſuade you; that — ye have delivered is by 
% much = yo more probable, vis. that a Stimulus being conſtantly 
* applied to the vital organs, and only occaſionally to the volun- 
 taxyones, the latter are much more readily and conſiderably af. 
I. fefted than the former. From hence it follows, that whenever 
t would wiſh to have the full effect of any ſedative medicine, 
+5: care ſhould: be taten that eve 9 g whieh aQs on the organs of 
« ſenſe, every thought which affects the involuntary motion, ſhould 
— It my be deubted, indeed; how far: this laßt is 
en praQticable./ It has been alleged that the ſoul always thinks: Not. 
2. be enter into the ſubtiky of this diſpute; we may content our. 
mn * ſelves with alle | that de (tw; 0 conſcious" of it; at leaſt, in 
= 44 healthful Neep.' Dreams occur 08d in conſequence of Semen, 
KS | 9 Grab Aries tly happen in the feſt part of fleep; 25 
= towards the latter end, when; from a retention of the — 
4 eretiond an äccumulatlon takes place, which gives the Stimulus. 
4. Of dreams there fubſiſts all the —— fees that can take place 
» 88 oy ſy 9 "or awake, and buried in the 
— 4 e I 2 "kind! or thoſe which re- 
=_ . | walefulnels; are the Somnan · 
= 2 — ti is — with what ſteadineſs they 2 
3 vx 
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[ 
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ſee, that this effect is - the 33 
but extended to other parts, in proportion torthe — 
to which they are expoſed. Fhus any part ob; 
tary canal ean de brought into action from the us — 
the food, and, in ſhort, by ſuch means, any one part can 
be kept in motion independent of any other part, not with- 
ſtanding the action of Sedatives, on of ſleep, and all this 
from the {Stimulus applied to it. Thus, in order to the 
action offleep, or Sedatives, every thing which acts on the 
organs of ſenſe, every thought which affects the organs of - 
voluntary motion; muſt be removed. Whether the ſoul 
always thinks, we cannot determine, at leaſt we are not 
conſcious: of it in healthful ſleep. Dreams always occur in 
conſequence of ſtimuli applied to particular parts, and hence, 
in tha ee fleep, they are net nen occur as 
107 UB 7 Ot 55 FE {44% RAS ot 244 17h e ing 

5 The reaſon of es is, | that heir went js n 
Cled "by a wer of eien as in time of wal 
« befi des, being nt "of the dan gerous tuation in whi | 

0 1 are, 8, N are wholly Re ol fear, and, therefor 
65 and undiſturbed a ntien0c the thing aboüt "aide 
. 1 ha ppen to be employ ed. D271 BREE "It THT IF 
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© ſpck as Re bei 

ontemf ation the preced . day, which, 3; wen 

i 0 fed to have the bay rn Oearer 

| 1 iy other. But 2 irtegularly and 

Sy * extravagh tly "comthines; becauſe. that ary by which the 
mind Hiebe and judges clearly, requires for ita enertiun after 

„ and undiſturbed Senſorium, which in dreams, being partly: ſten 

4 and e tucted, occaſions this irregularity. This partial 

Wenn . the ye of the incoberence of, our: ideas 

4 Saſing, h differs. We dreams. in this, that Vere the G 

— Wake. g 


haye common ly- though t, the a 

SF ation 7 0 e 0 1 uthcient to excite a delirt- 
« um; but we. ſha | afterwards ſes, t that this will not do without 
* ar obſtfoaion's of the Senforium. And according we more fre- 
*. quently ' cute 4 delfrium | means that remove the abſtruaion, - 
than thoſe! chat take off the Stimulus The conformity he- 
tween the copies is now ſo Neat, oe 1 have omitted to copy ng 


x68 of this paragraph. 
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in the morning, when accumulation gives Aimvlus;”Tt»is 
no wonder that the mind, occupied during the day, retains 
the e of the ſtimuli it received at nights and there- 
fore as ſee dreams always depending upon ſtimulus, 
here ſuch cannot be obſetved, We muſt ſuppoſe them. 
Again, the body can be in any degree of waking; and it is 
thus we muſt, account for the Somnambulantes: Dhe ſteadi- 
neſs of motion in ſuch cafes depends on the mind not being 
ſenſible to oi her impreſſions, or ſtimuli, becauſe there is a 
total abſence of . and therefore a more exact and undiſ- 
turbed attention to the action we perform. I ſhould have 
taken notice of the incoherente of our thoughts in dreams. 
That aſſociation of ideas on which judgment is formed, de- 
pends on the whole Sonſorium being free. When this, ther. 
fore, is at reſt in one part, and awake in another; wildneſt 
of thought muſt nece arily follow. Hence we can under- 
ſtand the nature of eee in which, in oppoſition, to 
ſleep, the greateſt part of the organs of Tenſe, "and the vo- 
1uatary motions, can he pet for P70 ig but in which there is an 
obſtruCtion. in the Senſor ium commune. The incoherence. of 
in. delirium depends upon the ſame, cauſe as in ſleep. 
We have commonly imagined delirium owing, to a ſtimulus 
applied: to:the brain, but we ſhall ere ſee that this 
wilt not do without reſiſtance, and accordingly! we. ſee deli. 
rium oftner removed by taking off the reſiſtance, than by 
taking off the ſtimulus j by . than by blood- 
letting. It is on the ſtimulus taken off that depends the 
ceſſation of ſecretion and excretion, for theſe are always ex- 
Sy by the action of e on Hd 7 15 of 2 neigh- 
D 2 pus Sc. Hence we eaſily ſee ow a Salivation 
1s opt. by fleep, and,a;Diarrheea from the ſame, taking off 
the action of the parts, and Fd AF the flow. of the gaſtric 
and inteſtinal liquors, He. The ſecretion: is ſtopt᷑ at the ſame | 
2 in fo. far as it Jepands. ah excretion, As it often | 
K* 3 Ts kT Ve TVS; ETON DIO TU HHH 08 
i The excretion 'of 'urine depends ol the quantity preſſing 
ii the neck of the bladder; and perhapson' the ſtimulus 
1 by it. This bears 4 Eurious applicatiol. A wall 
alling into the neck of the. bladder, *by its irritation 
not allowing a ſufficient. quantity of urine; to be collected 
22 dilating t . neck of the bladder, hinders, "Its: own expul- 
ſion ; Opium given here cures the complaint, by taking off, 
for ww 115 __ from the: CI en an accu- 
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mulation of urine, which, when the effects of the Opium 
are gone, by dilating the neck of the bladder, &c.  expels 
the ſtone,” | 
923. According to habit are the effects of Sedativey varied. 
Every motion may become habitual, and then acquire a 
greater force. From this, as well as the ſtimulus applied, 


are the lungs, £94; leſs affected than the reſt of the ſyſtem. 


All periodical motions are difficult to remove, and hence it 
is that Opium has a much greater effet at bed- time, than 
at any other hour, and this ſhould give us a caution both in 
the exhibiting Sedatives and Stimulants, which ſhould al- 
ways be given at the time when the motion or ceſſation uſu- 
ally occured, if we want to induce theſe: It has been thought 
dangerous to exhibit © Opiates* during the menſtrual flux, 
even although (paſmodic motion ſhould occur at that time 
but I have found that Opiates may ey lafely be giver” in 
ſuch caſes, and even as taking off the 

have found them to encreaſethe”excretion. However, 1 
moſt own that in ſuch caſes caution is required. Sedatived 
are often uſeful "iti preventing the power of morbid habits, 
and, Wee the fit "of an Intermittent, 1 Ha ; 
them entire revent it. a an Bo e 

All this oo ains the inequality o of the effeQs of Sedatives 
on mien = 15D 1 | 

I would al conſider what we” ae faid as a 
leer. 1 M Bin 5; 8 Mains! s 70 
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| \Partieular Sedat edatives are of various kinds, and w n f 


acquainted with? all! of I whether the 
operation of all is the ſame, or inde 
| -not determine, but obſerve as far we may. e 
Oppoſite te Numb. 1. is inſerted Sedati va frietins Mela. 
At à the kitle Nie, | Moſt of the genera” compre⸗ 


Bend under this natural order are ſeemingly of the ſame 


virtues. The only one we' employ in medicine for its ſe- 
dative'powers'is the Papaver, which I ſet down às 4 
al e From the ſpontaneoUus Exudations of this r 


O E U., 


With vt to we different Kipds, and exttu(tion'of thisy 


1 refer you to Dr, Alſton's papet in the Medical days 
Opium is one of the moſt important articles of Materia Me- 


dica; a a medicine. of ſuch Ea ity that it may 
* 


pry affections 1 | 


oo 


d Sndlogous, we ſhall 
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prove delstetious, and deſtroy the ſyſtem altogether; and 


4 &:4..# # 1 - 


therefore always requiring great caution of exhibition. Not 
only have the ancients diſputed whether it was cold or hot 
but we are at this moment. diſputing, whether it acts chiefly 
as a Stimulant, or whether in any caſe it acts directly as 3 
Sedative. (Vid. Tralles on Opium.) Theſe doubts proba- 
bly ariſe from the effects of Opium being mixed, and proy- 
ing different, according to the doſe, the time of exhibition, 
and ihe ſtare of the patient. Lo throw ſome light upon this 
fubjeQ, I ſhall lay before you the phenomena, which ap- 
Pear on the exhibitien of Opium. This I take to be the 
moſt. difficult part of my taſł, as theſe, effects are much di- 
Verſißied- I thall; only; mention the general appearances, 
+ which occur on the exhibition of Opium in 2 proper doſe, 
avoiding the ſpecialties, which may, occur, from uſe, &, 
The eee are theſe. * Firſt, a frequenc of pulſe, afier 
which the body is ſenfibiy warmed, general Voith a redneſs 
and flaſhing of the cguntenance. While theſe effects pro- 
ceed, a ſerenity of mind enſues, and a lively imagination, 
which, when it occurs, is almoſt conſtantly of the chearſul 
and pleaſurable kind. To, theſe in particular perſons often 
ſucceed chagrin, irritability, and irafcihility, „By the time 
that theſe become ae the ſenſes appear imperſect, 
the imagination falſe, and directly a Yelirium takes place, 
and intoxication. ; The imperfection of the fenſes proceeds 
to a total want of ſenſibility, which end in ſtupor and ap. 
pearance of ſleep. - Under this fleep the pulſe is pretty con- 
ftantly- full and frequent; though varying in different per- 
ſons, During the ſleep a ſweat takes place, while the other 
ſecretions are ſenſihly diminiſned. After this the perſon is 
awaked, and, if no other ſtimulus takes place he is attend- 
ed with a ſenſe of coldneſs and weakneſs. Such is the ſeries 
of the phenomena, which plainly points out, ad mixture of 
Stimulant and Sedative, Theſe, as L ſaid, will vary in dif- | 
Hexent-perſons, according to; the, doſe. From this mixture 
of the ſtimulant and ſedative: properties, the hole may be 
explained. 1. The ſtimulant powertis-exerted-on the heat 
ang larget veſſels, whence dhe frequency of pulſe, daz e 
; #4 FTE £ _ ae „ 2 2 : — £ 7 u ing. 
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wich e og henby perlen, nat accuſiqmed.to-it, ſeems | 
» 2 8 no ſuch el Fs but Hain primary operation whether 
large e Alt. ap e Whither i way bave Gif 
Tetent 'effeQs in diſealet# perſons,” or whether it may not be very 
mach diverſified by different diſeaſes, are queſtions that remain to 
de decided by experience. | 15 | et 


the encteaſed refiftance' to the Semſorium c 
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taſting.” Next the ſtimulant power is exerted on the Senſo- 


rium commune, I muſt be content here to ſay, and it may 
be demonſtrated, that a free flow through the Senſorium com= 
mune is always attended with ſerenity of mind, in oppoſit ion 
to chagrin, and that on the ſame free and equable flow de- 
s che lively, the chearful, and pleaſurable 1 imayination; 
Theſe are the effects of the ſtimulant power; except ſuch ks 
proceed from it in a ſecondary way. As the ſedative p 
takes place, demonſtrable changes follow, partly ariſing | 1 
pattly 


from the enereaſed eirculation producing tone and irritation, 


partly' from the imperfe@ ſenſe, and falſe imagination. 11 | 


is difficult to give au account of the reaſom of gaiety or ſul⸗ 
Nane in different perſons, and therefore we ſhall neglect ite 
The ſedative ſtill mix ing with the ſtimulant power, us in 
other caſes, ſo here produces delirium, Which here; beſide 


the reſiſtance given to the nervous power by the ſedarive; Z 


the ſtimulant til ſebſiſting, is owing abſo partly to the falſe 
imagination. More direQly owing to the fedative power 
are the Stupor and Steep. During the Sleep, the fallneſs of 


the pulſe is owing to the aceumulation in the ha veſſels; 1 
equency' of the pulſe 


and you laxity induced in them, the 
to the ſtimuſus of: the Opium ſtili ſubſiſting . by 


the ſedative power! The fame ſedative power deſtroys tie 
organs of ſenſe, or voluntary motion, as their particular tis © | 
mulus is removed. The ſecretions are diminiſhed from the 
diſtance, except ſweat, whieh depends on err wee cit by, 
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From the ſedative power prevaitich, Neger celle 
weakneſs, and head-ach. If the ſtimulant power prevaih, 


recurrence of fever: inſlammatien and e n ver þ 


other ſtimuli are urgent in the ſyſ ten 


From what we have ſaid, the effects (good and bad)' 'of 


| Opium may be underſtood; It is eaſy to ſee; that from the 


ſtimulant power of Opium, it may be an excellent cordial, 


though at the ſame time,; when the ſtimulant power is * 


vr other ſtimuli ſubſiſt in the ſyſtem, it will Produce 


and Inflammation, © On the contrary, by ity ſedative power, 
it may de even uſed to correct motion except in the heart 
and" veſſels ; that is, in fever. As its ſedative/power may 
deſtroy motion entirely, ſo alſo, in particular eaſes, 'we may 


comprehend how it will induce debiſtty. Theſe are the 


B upon which may be underſtood in what manner 
pium is hurtful or lots in different diſeaſes. Howevef, 


1 chuſe 


I chall proceed a little farther in detail, 
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Which, though founded on an inflammatory diathe 
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I chuſe firſt to begin with the anodyne qualities of Opium 
a8 tending to explain the reſt. Pain may be conſidered. as 
of three kinds, ariſing from three · different cauſes, viz, Dif. 
* _ Spaſm, and Irritation; trom Diſtenſion, more. eſpe- 
ly of the. inflammatory kind, as the Pleuriſy; from 

Mie A more frequently in theialumentary.canal, as / in Co- 

| be from Ry 201 acrid Silent Rs as in 
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1:35 In pain from W Diſtenſſon. As Opium, in 


ts, irſt operation, encreaſes the circulation and j impetus of 


the blood, and even in its laſt accumulates the blood in the 
larger veſſels, and thus brings a ſtimulus, to the heart, it 


mut inereaſe inflammatory diſtenſion. When given in ſoch 
au large doſe as to luſl the ſenſes, as that 7 ſedative. effect: 


go take, place, yet as not te moving the inflammatory diften- 
ſion, or its cauſe; and as producing an accumulation in the 


larger veſſels, and as thus cauſing; a ſevere return of the 
pains, it muſt he hurt ful in this way alſo. In inflammatory 


diſeaſes, which nd for; their ſolution on a particular ex- 


cretion, as in the. Pleuriſy, Opium, by checking this, pre- 


i; vents the only aer, criſis of the diſeaſe. From all 


this. it is eaſiſyrunderſtood, why; Opium is hurtful in in- 
flammatory pa ins. But there are ſome inflammator il diſeaſes, 
are a 

to turn chronic, as the Rheumatiſm;, The acute 8 

1s oor —— an inflammatory diſeaſe; the chronic much oftner 

than is imagined, and to be cured by the ant iphlogiſtic me- 
tod; fo that the uſe of Opium, in this diſeaſe, muſt at 

beſt: de, dou ful; This will perhaps clear it up. In the 
abſence of fever, in pain of long ſtanding, and confined-to 
a particular part, Opium may he employed for a temporary 
relief; but in no one inſtance does it ;contribute to the cure; 

nay, even in pains of the longeſt ſtanding, and conſined to 
abe, moſt ſingle. part, it will _ be hurtful, by inereaſing 
the, irritation,» Which gives us great caution as to the free 

uſe of it in ſpch, caſes} It may be applied to a particular 

Patt with more ſafety., This I imagine to be ſome. founda- 


tion for.theiexternal uſe of the Cicuta being found of. bene- 
fit in chronie Rheumatiſms. There, is one inſtance of the 


external application Of Opium, having, good effect, via. in 


the Tooth- ach, which is. a pain of, the rheumatic kind, 15 


ſometimes. ariſing from inflammatory Diſtenſion, ſometimes 
fromm Irritation. In the laſt, it 3s: often uſeful, applied to 


| Here of the toes Whether in the Puig. rheumatic 
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Tooth- ach it ſhould be employed, I am not certain. I have 
ſeen it of ſervice by deſtroying the nerves of the part. To | 
this head of inflammatory Diſtenſion muſt be referred * \ 
uſe of Opium in the Gout, Tbe pairs occurring in the ex- 
tremities, in this diſeaſe, are — of the dem 
kind, and therefore Opium may be ſuppoſed to encreat 
theſe; which indeed ] have ſeen it do, though in ſo far it is 
ſafe, as the health of the body depends on this inflamma- 
tion. Whether we ought to 3 further, and take off 
the pain, has been much Wpase The ſounder practiti- 

oners, as Sydenham, are juſtly of opinion, that the more 
violent the pain the ſhorter is its. duration, and leſs hurt ful 
to the ſyſtem. If the pain be ſo violent as to overcome all 
patience, they admit Opium may be given; but then it is 
very juſtly added, that it is always with danger of the diſeaſe 
attacking other ee more violently; and 1 myſelf have 
ſeen inſtances of it. The rule then is this, that Opium 
ought not to be employ ed at the attack of the Gout, nor 
even at the height of the diſeaſe, except ſome violent ſymp- 
tom enſue from mere ircitation of pain. When the pains 
are gone, it may be given, but then, as weakening the tone 
of the ſtomach, it debilitates that power upon which de- 
pends the healthy termination of the Gout. However, I 
muſt confeſs, that at the end of the diſeaſe, I have often 
ſeen good effects follow from it, reſtoring the patient ſoon 
to health, and preventing many an uneaſy nigbt. I have 
known alſo ſome who obtained the ſame effects from taking 
to a courſe of ſpirituous liquors immediately after the re- 
movah of the pains. I imagine, then, that if the ſtimulant 
effect of the Opium take place here without much of the 
ſedative, and at the ſame time as ſweat is ng that 
the Opium will a& chiefly as a ſtrengthener. 

To this head of inflammatory Diſtenſion myſt Wh re- 
ferred a ſpecies of it, viz. that which occurs in Suppurati- 
on, an immediate conſequence of Inflammation, but differ- 
ent from the firſt ſtage of it, of Which we have ſpoken. 
Ihe uſe of Opium here may be thought a contradiction 
to what we have ſaid, but there is certainly a difference 
between this and Inflammation, although we do not know 
on what that difference depends. Practice ſhows, that 

the pains ariſing from Suppuration are not only proper- 
- ly and ſafely: allayedy but the Suppuration itſelf promot- 
ed by Opium. Certainly upon this is the uſe ſbound- 
ed of Opium in the Small Fur. Did not experience 
and our own practice make it very evident, we might 


know, 
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| know, from that of Sydenham, the uſe of Opium in this 
diſeaſe ; though, indeed, long ago it was employed by the 
* -AFtabians, in the ſame intention. Some doubts have late. 


Iy,ariſen with, regard to Sydenham's Practice in this gif 


eaſe. It has been obſerved, that Opium produced Cof. 
Aiveneſs and Fever, diminiſhing the ſecretions, and en- 
eteaſing the diſtenſion and determination to the 
bead, With 2 theſe doubts: have checked the uſe 
of Opium in the Small-pox altogether. Sydenham takes 
no precaution to obviate the effects mentioned, and cer - 
tainly there are ſome caſes where the Coſtiveneſs pro- 
dyced by Opium in the Small- pox has, as I have ſeen, 
- of advantage, But the better, More ſafe, and now 
more common practice is, to obviate the Coſtiveneſs by 
.emollient clyſters during the whole ſuppuratory ſtate, 
and in this way is ſuppuration promoted by the uſe of 
Opium, and all bad effects avoided in this diſeaſe, Some 
_ . are fo fond, on the other hand, of Opium in the Small. 
Pon, that they give it in the · purely inflammatory ſlate, in 
the eruptive Fever; but I have always found it hurtful 
here, and, in general, I think it ought never to be given 
beſore the fifth or ſixth evening after the attack. As to 
the ſecondary Fever of the Small- pox, it is often inflam- 
matory, and we want to obtain a diarrhea in it, ſo that 
here x uſe of Opium is very abfurd; Even where there 
were the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of determination to the brain 


and delirium, or what he improperly calls Phrenitir, Syd. 
enham gave doſes of Opium till he overcame that ſymptom, 


There are other analogous caſes, | where the ſymptoms, 
which are apt to alarm from the uſe of Opium, are only 
do be taken off by a larger exhibition of it. We now come, 

2. To the uſe. of Opium in Pains ariſing from Spaſms, 
Theſe ate moſt effectually in all caſes cured by Opium, 
At all times there have been diſputes about the virtues of 
extraordinary medicines. While Hecquet, at Paris, car. 
ties the uſe of Opium to an extravagant length; on the 

other hand, ihe Stahlians will not admit it at all; ſaying it 


3 operates merely as a palliative, without removing the cauſe. 
Moſt manifeſtly here it has a different effect, not only re- 


moving the ſenſe of pain, but alſo its cauſe. Spaſms only 
ſubſiſt in conſequenee of an unequal diſtribution of the 


nervous power, and therefore are to be cured from Sti- 


mulants, or Sedatives exhibited. Of what uſe Opium is 
in cuting Spaſms, appears from its being the only 1 
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can Le from the accounts of Chambers and Hillary. 1 
therefore take! it to bela rule, that in all ſpaſmodic affecti- 
ons, and in al pains produced by them, which are mot at. 
tended with an inflammatory effect, Opium is not only in- 


nocent, 
We ſhall here proceed: 4 little in detail. There is no part 


ſo liable to ſpaſmodic affections as the alimentary canal, | 


where Opium will not only be uſeful, as acting on the ſyf- 


tem in general, but as here being applied to the morbid 


part, and therefore is Opium ſo efficacious in all caſes of 
Colics. Spaſms in the alimentary” canal may atiſe from a 


eat variety of cauſes, which ſometimes point out a dif- 


erent method of exhibition; though none of them exclude 
the uſe of our medicine entirely.” To be a little more par- 
ticular. Spaſms of the inteſtines] are ſometimes of the 


hyſteric kind, ſornetimes of the hypochondriac, and fre- 


quently paſs for one or other of theſe, when they are pro- 
fan arthritic. In other caſes they are connected with the 


morrhoidal flux, either attending the Molimen liemor- | 


rhoideum, or ariſing in conſequence of hæmorrhoidal 
preſſion. In like manner they attend the menſtrual flux, 
happening at the time of its e ſubſiſting, or ſup- 
preſſion. Frequently they are owing to repelled eruptions 
from the ſurface of the body, [frequently to irritations on 
particular parts, as in the Nephritis, where the ſit generally 
extends over the whole of the inteſtines. In ſtones in the 
biliary duct, Spaſms are often ſuppoſed to proceed from the 
inteſtines themſelves, but very often they ate owing to con- 
ſent with the duct . Often Spa ſms ariſe from various irri- 


tations, as in the Hernia; often from poiſons of the Sa- 


turnine and Ar ſenical kind; whence the Saturnine Colic ; 


although we might equally diſtinguiſh the Arſenical, or 
thoſe from irritations in the guts themſelves, in conſequence | 


of worms. Spaſms alſo ariſe from various acrimonies in 
the prime vie. The bile is comingnly accuſed, though 
"very often Spaſms ariſe from acidities, or crudities, occa- 


-fioning its'/greater flow, and from other irritations, as hard- 


ened excrements, He. All theſe are idiopathic. 3 
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ful remed in thoſe violent ſpa ſmodie affections, the 7. Mes 
and Opi/thotonos, Which occur in the warmer climates, as 


„ both as a Sedative and Stimulant, 
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Colic,” Iliac Paſſion, Colica Pictonum, or Dry Belly-ach, 
Ec. Jo all theſe, we may add Inflammation. In, the 
ed on Opium. In the different ſpecies of Colic, varieties 

_ ariſe, which. give ſomewhat different, indications, and point 
out the joining of other ſubſtances, with the Opium; for in 
ſome caſes it is an abſolute; cure, in others only a palliative. 
In all the caſes mentioned Opium is uſeful, and may be an 
entire cure, except where Coſtiveneſs is to be overcome, 
acrid matter or hardened feces to be evacuated. But this 
exception is by no means ſo ſtrong as has been imagined, 
and even where acrid matter and hardened fæces are to be 
ſubdued; Opium may be employed. Thus in Diarrhœas 
and Choleras, where the evacuation of the acrid matter is 
very proper, we muſt not proceed too long with this eva. 
cuation, but generally, in, ſuch caſes wheie they are. vio- 
lent, muſt quiet the ſpaſms for ſome time, and defer the 
evacuation. The caſe is much ſtronger in hardened fæces. 
Opium certainly produces a, ſlow action of the periſtaltic 
motion, and coſſiveneſs; but this coſtiveneſs in the Ileus, 
e. g. and Colica Pictonum, depends upon ſpaſms, without 
allaying of which the fæces cannot be expelled, and, in ef- 
fect, we ſee purgatives often do no good without Opium. 


Nay, there are many inſtances, and: I myſelf have ſeen of 
them, where Opium has procured an evacuat ion without 
the purgatives. But the Opium and the purgatives may be 
given at the ſame time, and experience proves, that though 
it does check the operation of the purgative, it does more 


than compenſate for that, by taking off Ee. Now 


I ſee that practitioners are agreed, that in the Ileus, and Dry 
Belly-ach, we ought. not to wait till the evacuation is pro- 
cured, but ſhould give the Opium at firſt, and the pur- 

gatives directly afterwards, or very often mul et ſemel. 

1 Nothing has miſled us more, than ſuppoſing the Ileus al- 
ways attended with Inflammation. If, indeed, we can, ſec 
undoubted ſigns of it, the hard frequent pulſe, fixed pains, 

Oc. we ſhould ſtop the exhibition of Opium. But even 
with theſe we are often; deceived, and the ſudden operation 

in ſuch caſes, and eure produced by the Opium, have 

+evinced, that no Inflammation took place. Often in the 
eus, an intus ſuſception ariſes ep, and Inflan 

Mabien is only in conſequence of that, If you look into 
writers, as De Haen and Hillary, you will find the uſe of 

*-Optates' well eſtabliſned in the Cohjcn: FH. I cannot 
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enter into a detail upon this head, but this general rule 


may ſuffice, that except in ſo far as Inflammation may. 


check its uſe altogether, or in ſo far as hardened ſæces re- 


quire its exhibition to be deferred, or to be joined with pur- 


gatives, there is no caſe in which the opium is not of ſer- 
vice. We ſhall: here, however, mention particularly the 
ſpaſmodic pains of the ſtomach, diſtinct from thoſe of the 
inteſtines, and often ariſing from acidity,” arthritic, hy ſteric, - 


and hypochondriac affections. Opium certainly may be 
employed in theſe, as well as the other caſes, but in the! 


three laſt, as the Diatheſis ſtill remains in the ſyſtem, as 
Opium is apt to induce a habit, as the fit is often apt ta 


* & 


recur, as Opium, by weakening: the ſtomachz tends. ta 


make that recurrence more frequent, it is very doubtful 


whether in all caſes, ſuch ſpaſmodie affections of the ſto- 


mach ſhould be checked by this remedy. It would be 


much better, except where the utmoſt violence of pain 


| forces the uſe of Opium, to uſe riding on horſe-back. If 


Opiates are neceſſary, they ſhould be mixed with Anti- 
ſpaſmedics, or the ſtimulant Aromatics formerly ment ion- 


ed, though even with theſe; there is the ſame. danger of 
habit and weakening as with the Opium. Here many 


would proceed by Evacuants, as the fit often ariſes from 


crudities, and it is on this footing that vomiting bas been 
preſcribed. But there is the ſame objection to Emetics as 


to Opium, that they do not take off the cauſe; and be- 
ſides, I have ſeen the tone of the ſtomach entirely deſtroy- 


ed by their uſe. Upon the whole, then, in cardialgic pains, 


there is no one remedy to be depended upon, or alwayg to 


be continued, but ſometimes. we muſt uſe Evacuants, ſome- 
times warm Aromatics and Antiſpaſmodics, and in more vio- 


lent caſes Opiates. 


» 7 


We ſhall now ſay ſomewhat of Spaſms in the other ab- 


dominal viſcera. 1. As to Spaſms in the Uterus; 3 t 


be of three kinds, 1. at the menſtrual period; for beſt 5 
thoſe mentioned to occur in the alimentary canal at that 
time, they alſo take place in the Uterus; 2. more manifeſt- 


ly they occur at the flow) of the Locſiæ, in what we call 


grinding pains; 3. there are caſes where ſpaſmodic pains of 


the Uterus accompany child-birth. In all theſe Opium is 


the _ effectual remedy, We have already mentioned, 
:datives in general, that in thoſe pains which pre- 
cede or accompany the menſtrual flux, Opium not only 


under 


takes 


takes off theſe pains, but, ſo far from checking the falutary 5 
excretion, promotes the free flow. In the grinding pains 
Opium is alſo an effectual cure, 8 where, from any 


hurt given in delivery, a pain from inflammatory diſtenſion 
is produced, and then we muſt uſe it with greater caution. 
With regard to the pains which accompany birth itſelf, theſe 
are often of the ſpaſmodic kind, and commonly called falſe 
pains, It is now an eſtabliſhed rule, that Opium takes off 
theſe,” without hindering the ſalutary to enſue, and there- 
fore, in all Spaſins of the Uterus, is Opium uſeful except 
where they are accompanied with inflammation. 1 forget 
to mention, in talking of the grinding pains, that by long 
continuance they are apt to induee an inflammatory diathe- 
ſis, and in ſuch ſtate of them, Opium miſt be exhibited 
with very great caution. 2, As to the uſe of Opium in 
Spaſms of the urinary paſſages, the kidneys, ureters, and 
bladder; pains ariſing from affections of the urinary paſ- 
ſages are commonly ſuppoſed to proceed from ſtones ſticking 
in the tubuli uriniferi, ureters, or neck of the bladder, and 
conſequently from inflammatory diſtenſion; but often alſo 
they procded from Spa ſnls, and there is no other method of 
accounting for the great pain produced by ſmalf ſtones in 
the ureters, ſuch ſtones as would eaſily paſs through them, 
but from their irritation produeing a Spaſm which hinders 
their paſſage ; and hence we muſt account for tlie effect Opi- 
um is found to have in expedinig the evacuation: of ſand and 
gravel in nephtitic caſes. But conſtantly here we muſt have 
in our eye this exception} that whenever the pulſe is hard, 
whenever the perſon is young and plethoric, we muſt uſe 
bleeding to take off the inflammation, and fomentations to 
the part. With reſpect to mall ſtones at the head of the 
urethra, we have already ſpoken under Sedatives in general. 
3. As to i&eric Spaſms from ſtones in the Ductus choledorhus, 
think we frequently ſee caſes here the Spaſms in this duct 
are the cauſe of obſtruction and regurgitation of the bile, 
The only perfect cure, in ſuch caſes, is, from the ſtones 
cauſing the Spa ſm being dropt out into the inteſtines. Pro- 
bably here, as in the caſe of the ureter, the paſſage is more 
ſlow from the ſpaſmodic affections of the duct, and there - 
fore, in theſe icteric pains, Opium may be of ſervice, by 
obviating the irritations, dulling the — of the duct, and 
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MATERTA MEDICA. 295 
We next come to talk of the uſe of Opium in ſpaſmodie 


affections of the thorax. Perhaps there may be ſome va- 


riety in theſe. The heart itſelf is ſubje& to Spaſm, at leaſt 
to palpitation and ſpaſmodico-convulſive motions, but theſe 


are not to be cured by opiates. ' The lungs are, of the tho- 


racic viſcera, moſt frequently ſubje& to Spaſms, but theſe 


are often without pain, and perhaps I ſhould have made a 


head of ſpaſmodic affections without pain; but as they are 
ſo few, I ſhall comprehend them under this head. Opium, 
as increaſing the action of the heart, and accelerating the 
circulation through the lungs, muſt make the breathing 


more difficult, and more frequent, and therefore the prac- 


tice with it' in aſthmatic caſes, has been ſuppoſed very nice. 
I think this may be in ſuch caſes a general rule, that in all 


caſes of pure Spaſm, Opium is uſeful ; in all cafes of in- 


farction hurtful. The ſpaſmodic periodic Aſthma is often 
of a mixed kind, attended with infarction, and terminating 
by expectoration; ſo that here the Opium would ſeem to 


do more harm, by hindering the excretion, than good, by 
relieving the Spaſm. For the method of proceeding here, 


I would refer you to Sir John Ployer, He, in ſuch caſes, 
emptied the guts by a glyſter, and the ſtomach by a puke, 
and then exhibited the Opium. I have followed the fame 


practice with, ſucceſs, and have found, that though the 
Opium did, in ſome meaſure, © hinder the expeCtoration, 
yet that after the Spaſm was taken off by it, the expeQo- . 
ration became more free. Next, as to the uſe of Opium 

in ſpaſmodie pains of the head. Head-ach is a very fre- 
quent ailment, ariſing from a very great variety of cauſes, 
producing, as I have now found, after endeavouring to dif- 
tinguiſh Head-achs from their cauſes, feelings exaCtly of © 


the ſame-kind. Of theſe Head-achs, ſeveral are not of a 
ſpaſmodic nature, in which the Opium is hurtful, as thoſe 


frequent, from rheumatic affe 


proceeding, from inflammatory pains, and, what is more 
Bons There is a third 
kind, the apoplectic, by which I mean a certain ſtate of the 
ſyſtem, where the blood is apt to be collected in great 
quantity in the veins of the head, and proves the cauſe of 
Vertigo, Lethargy, and other ſoporoſe affections, where 


the Opium is alſo hurtful. In the pure ſpaſmodic Head- 
achs, which we diſcern by their happening in perſons ſub- 
ject to other Spaſms, by their tranſient continuance, and the 


remedies uſed, Opium is uſeful. Theſe may be conſidered _ 
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as of two kinds; idiopathic, where the diſeaſe is in the head 
itſelf; ſympathetic, where it proceeds from connection with 
other parts, particularly the ſtornach. In the idiopathic 
ſpaſmodic Head-ach, where we can diſcover it, Opium is 
uſeful. In the ſympathetic, although Emetics there be indi- 
cated, yet Opium is alſo uſeful. | It is doubted whether the 
Clavus hyſtericus be idiopathic or ſympathetic. Certain I am 
of having often ſeen it affected the head, where no other 
ſpaſmodic affection was preſent in the ſyſtem, or occurred 
= a long time afterwards. As purely ſpaſmodic, this af- 
fection is to be cured by Opium. To this may be referred 


the laceration, c. of tendons, producing the Locked Jaw, 


which is now found to be moſt effectually relieved by Opi- 


um. This, perbaps, may rather belong to the head of Ir- 


ritation, or to Spaſms in the extremities. As to the Spaſms 


in the extremities, the Opiſthotonos, in which we have al- 


x 


to Authors, comprehends them all. 


ready mentioned the good effects of Opium, and referred you 


3. We come to the uſe of Opium in pains ariſing from 


Irritation. Theſe are of various kinds, not eaſily to be 


enumerated. The moſt remarkable are thoſe which attend 


| Cancers and other Ulcers: In all of theſe Opium is a ſafe 
« Palliative. Thoſe, who are prejudiced againſt Opium, con. 
diemn it as only a palliative, and often bringing back the 


pain which is palliated with exacerbation; but this is by no 
means ſo often the caſe as has been imagined. Thus, for 
inſtance, if an acrid matter be lodged in the primæ vie, if 


we can check its effects and take off the ſpaſms, in conſe- 
quence of the powers of digeſtion, and the afflux of the 
animal fluids, the acrimony may be corrected, in ſome caſes 
.even evacuated, and ſo. the Opium prove more than a palli- 
ative. Dr. Young imagives' it a hurtful palliative, but 
even his own facts being given, his reaſoning upon them 
is not good. But the facts he alleges do not agree with my 
experience, and J have often ſeen the pain eaſed without 
any bad conſequences, The virtues of the narcotic Cicuta 
leads us to ſuppoſe Opium may at leaſt be a ſafe. palliative; 
but I think more may be added; for I find that 6 
even mend the digeſtion in Cancers. In other ulcers, at- 
tended with pain, Opium alſo may be exhibited with good 
effect. Theſe are perhaps the only irritations we can here 
ſpeak of. In pains arifing from fractures, wounds, &c. the 
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MATERIA MEDICA,”* | 
temporary relief given by Opiates, as theſe are of inflam- 
matory nature, will be hurtful. I think it even dangerous, 
as Young adviſes, to exhibit them before operations. But 
in the caſe of wounds, whether given by art, or deſign, or 

t by accident, if tending to ſuppuration, and accompa- 
nied with pain, I think I have not only ſeen the good effect 
of Opium in relieving that, but alſo in promoting the ſup- 
puration itſelf 33 wg a on | 
The other general head, to which may be referred the 
caſes in which Opium is employed, is in preternaturally en- 
creaſed evacuation, But before we enter upon that, we ſhall 
ſpeak of the uſe of Opium in Fevers. In intermittent Fe- 
vers, the uſe of Opium was common and conſtant: among 
the ancients, and we have in this endeavoured to imitate 
them in modern times. A celebrated writer in the French 
Memoirs, has given us an account of his practice with 
Opium in Intermittents, He was led accidentally to uſe 
them from the occurrence of an uncommon degree of ſpaſm; 
and laying down as a rule, I imagine very properly, that the 
acceſſion was owing to ſpaſm} he ventured to try the effects 
of Opium againſt it. He gave it about an-hour before the 
acceſſion, which it commonly prevented, and procured a 
mild ſweat, If given in the time of the acceſſion, he found 
it was employed with danger, if long before it, that its ef- 
fects were loſt : He found, that one hour before was what 
anſwered beſt, and allows only a deviation of a quarter more 
or leſs. He thinks Intermittents may be diſtinguiſhed ac- 
cCording to their degree of acceſſion; in ſome very ſtrong 
ſpaſmodic motions, rigor, tremor, Ac. enſuing, in others theſe 
being in a much milder degree, It was in the former caſe he 
found Opium chiefly of ſervice. It has been a' frequent 
practice to exhibit Opium in different caſes. Boerhaave's 
Antipyreticum raro fallens contains two grains of Opium; 
and, indeed, I imagine it is only from our extraordinary at- 
tention to the Bark, that we do not perceive the effects of \ 
Opium. We chiefly join it with the Bark to 83 purg- 
ing, but I think it has alſo a conſiderable effect as antiſpaſ- | 
modic. In continued Fevers Opium has been more frequent: 
ly employed. Trallius has beſtowed much pains on this part | 
of his ſubje& ; but he appears to me to argue like a man 
who had already ſettled his point, and to have been preju- 
diced againſt it; nay, indeed, to overlook, or rather 2 
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294 LECTURES ON THE | 
totally ignorant of the conſiderations which ſhould determine 
the queſtion. In inflammatory Fevers, Opium is certainly 
hurtful, but all Fevers are not of this kind, either in their 
beginning or continuance z, ang every body allows now the 
Nervous Fever, or that wherein the vis vitæ is apt to ſink; 
and alſo that Fever depends on acceſſion and repetition. In 
the caſe of the Nervous Fever, Opium may be uſed as a 
Stimulant, and where the remiſſions are diſtinct and the ac- 
ceſſions in conſequence, as a Sedative, In the laſt caſe it 
may be uſed in the ſame manner as the Bark, and whenever 
a diſtinct acceſſion comes on, and it is uſeful to throw in 
the Bark, Opium may be alſo employed. Of theſe things 
Trallius takes no notice. Wine, I think, is an analogous re- 
medy, Opium being both ſedative and ſtimulant. In the laſt 
intention. it is preferable to Opium, as it can be given in a 
ſmaller doſe, and alſo from the acid which accompanies it, 
is leſs inflammatory, and therefore, on this account, in 
doubtful caſes may be more effectually uſed, as well as from 
the ſubdivided and gradual manner in which we can exhibit 
it, But I have ſeen Fevers attended with very ſtrong ſpaſ- 
mo dic affections, where Camphire, Muſk, Sc. were uſed, 
where the Opium was of much more conſequence, and even, 
as I have ſeen, it removed delirium itſelf; and indeed I be- 
lieve it may be ſaid univerſally, there is no caſe in which we 
uſe Wine, where we may not alſo employ Opium. 
We now go on to conſider the uſe of Opium in encreaſed 


J LOT 0” es Hans, 7 

The firſt of theſe which I ſhall mention is the Catarrh, 
an affection in common to the head and breaſt. In general 
this diſeaſe may be conſidered as an increaſed evacuation of 
mucus, more commonly in the thin acrid ſtate in which it is 
then. immediately. ſecreted., More commonly, however, 
have we conſidered Catarrh as a diſeaſe in the membrane of 
the bronchiz, and as accompanied with infarction, Opium 
has been thought of diſadvantage. I think the matter may 
be compromiſed by theſe general rules; 1ſt, Catarrh may 
be a recent affection from Cold, and then is more or leſs of 
an inflammatory and feveriſn nature, and conſequently here 
Opium may be þurtful and dangerous, But there are many 
_ caſes of recent Cold, attended with Cough and Catarrh, 

where I have ſeen Opium employed with ſafety, very often 
operating by diaphoreſis or ſweat, which obviated its bad 


effects. 
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effefts; A diſpute has ariſen,, whether we, ſhould attemgt 
to cure a recent cold by ſweating. I have ſeen ſuch a prac- 


tice encreaſe it. In general, if there is any degree of Fever, 


it is not adviſeable to attempt the cure by opiates. 2dly, 
Where the Catarrh is of long. ſtanding, 18 l abitual, not 1n- 
flammatory, where the ſtillicidium is thin and acrid, Opium 


1 N , 


is the only effectual remedy, as taking off the ſenſibility of 
the part, ſtopping the evacuation, and allowing the matter 
to remain in the follicles till it has obtained its proper con- 
ſiſtence and blandneſs. This 1 conſider as an increaſed ex- 
cretion. zaͤly, In Catarths where there is an encreaſed ſe- 
cretion, and a great deal of groſs mucus, ſeemingly ariſing 
from a greater quantity of the fluids, which furniſh this mu- 
cous matter, being carried to the lungs, I conſider the diſ- 
eaſe as an infarction. | 5 


Next the encreaſed Evacuation, in which we ſhall conſi- 


der the effects of Opium, is Vomiting. This might have 
been referred to the head of Spaſm, but as there is an ap- 
pearance of Evacuation, it is indifferent whether we conſi- 
der it here or there. With regard to che uſe of Opium in 
Vomitings, the praCtice is difficult, as they may ariſe from 
ſuch a prodigious variety of cauſes. When Vomitings ariſe 
from acrid matters taken into the ſtomach, they muſt be cur- 
ed by their expulſion. .. Thus it would be very abſurd te 
check the effects of poiſons ſwallowed by the exhibition of 
Opium; But when the Vomiting, proceeds from acrid 
matter generated in the ſtomach itſelf, acting 2s 2 
leaven, and changing into its nature the other. juices. pour- 
ed into that organ; when the Vomiting has been drawn out 


to a great length and proceeds to debilitating, it may be 


quieted by Opium. Nay, perhaps by this means the mat- 


ter may be thrown, into the inteſtines, there be corrected by 
a greater afflux of flujds,. and by means of a glyſter evacu- 
ated. Thus in Cholera, where the ſtomach has been clear- 


ed, and the vomiting proceeds from a greater flow of bile, 
| cauſed by an inverted motion of the guts, Opium may he 
uſeful, by taking off the inverted motion. Where the vo- 


miting proceeds from inflammation or ſcirthoſity, Opium is 
uſeleſs, in many ſuch caſes, hurtful, Where yomiting is a 


communicated to the ſtomach, Opium is univerſally uſeful. 
There is one caſe in which it is very 
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Vomiting which occurs in the cold fit of Intermittent Fe- 
vers. Some check this oF Opium, and ſome mix it with 
their ſaline . If the ſaline draught could be confin- 
ed to the ſtomach, then perhaps Opium might be uſeful in 
determining to the ſurface. But in moſt caſes this Vomiting 
_ bs a (alutary effort of Nature to throw off the offending 
' Cauſe, and to determine to the ſurface, and therefore ought 
not to be checked by Opin 77 Gn hin 
Wee are now to talk of encreaſed Evacuations in the low- 
er belly. In Diarrhcea and Dyſentery the uſe of Opium is 
very common, but the particular circumſtances in which it 
ought to be exhibited are not ſo well aſcertained, Where 
Dyſentery is recent, accompanied with Fever, and perhaps 
not ure diatheſis, and, in ſhort, wherever one would 
think of bleeding in this diſeaſe, Opium ſhould not be em- 
ployed. Some are for conſidering Dyſentery always as an 
inflammatory diſeaſe; but I imagine this is but ſeldom the 
caſe, and where it is not, Opium may be employed, Diſ- 
putes have ariſen on this ſubject, and it has been ſaid, as 
giving occaſion to the retention of the acrid matter, and 
ardened feces, Opium ſhould not be uſed. To be ſure 
the whole of the cure muſt not be truſted to it. Dr. Young's 
rguments, who thinks he bas treated this part of 
huis ſubject very fully, amounts to no more than what 
| we have ſaid of the retention of the acrid matter. But 
Opium may certainly be compatible with the Evacuation of 
theſe hardened feces, and acrid matter. Often, as in the 
Ileus and Colira Piflonum, they owe their riſe to Spaſms, and 
can only be removed by Opiates. As the giving Opium 
with purgative has been allowed by Dr. Young himſelf, 1 
think the whole of the diſpute ought to have been ſuperſed- 
ed, and a general rule been eſtabliſhed, that Opium univer- 
Tally may be uſed, where it does not interfere with the Eva- 
. cuation. Opium is not to be conſidered as aſtringent; it 
only diminiſhes the moving powers in the veſſels for a time, 
leaving the ſyſtem as lax as before, ' _ 
Me ſhall next conſider the effects of Opium in Evacuati- 
ons of Blood, natural or morbid. The only natural Eva- 
cuation of Blood is the menſtrual. The encreaſe of this 
may be conſidered as of three different kinds. The firſt, 
Which rarely happens, is attended with an inflammatory 
diatheſis; the ſecond depending upon Spaſms ; the third on 
debility 3 Which is ſeldom free from the ſecond. In the two 
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laſt, Opium is a ſafe and uſeful remedy, but not to be de- 
pended upon for a cure; for the aſtringency of Opium is on- 
Iy temporary, and it is given only as a Palliative, till other 
Aſtringents can be uſed, to give tone to the parts. Nay, I 
would adviſe againſt the too frequent uſe of it, as it is apt 
to bring on an inflammatory diatheſis. In too great flow of 
the Lochiæ Opium is very proper, for this encreaſing flux is 
often attended with ſpaſmodic affections, and debility ; but 
here we muſt conſtantly have in our view the inflammatory 
diatheſis, apt to be induced in child-birth, There is a third 
caſe analogous to theſe, viz. where pregnant women are 
threatened with abortion, and already a flow of blood has 
taken place. There is no caſe in which the uſe of Opium 
is more difficult than this. I have ſeen it frequently pre- 
vented, frequently brought on by bleeding. I dare not con- 
fine the bleeding to the plethoric, for even in theſe has it 
produced abortion, and therefore I am not ready to mark 
out the caſes where one or the other is proper. Where the 
diſeaſe ariſes from any cauſe of inflammatory nature, I = 
would admit that Bleeding is the remedy, and Opium is 
hurtful. Again, where the flux depends on hyſteric affec- 
tions, and there is no inflammation, Bleeding is hurtful, 
and Opium is the cure. Where the abortion is owing to 
habit, as every body knows it may, Opium is always uſeful, 
and I have ſeen inſtances, where by the uſe of it women re- 
tained children, of which they would otherwiſe have miſ- 
carried. The uſe of Opium in pregnant women is doubtful. 
Where pregnancy is attended with ſpaſmodic affections of 
the ſtomach, &c. Opium would be a palliative, but {till it is 
doubtful if it ought to be uſed. In every pregnant woman, 
there is an inflammatory diathefis, and the blood covered 
with a cruſt. Though on other occaſions, I have uſed this 
as an argument againſt that cruſt being always a morbid ap- 
arance, as in the moſt healthy women it occurred, yet here 
muſt own, that it gives a ſuſpicion of the inflammator 
ſtate, and therefore ſhould make us cautious in the uſe of 
Opium. Theſe are the natural Evacuations of Blood. What 
comes neareſt to a natural evacuation is the hzmorrhoidal. I 1 
would not allow, with the Stahlians, that the hxmorrhoidal 
flux is always a natural evacuation, but frequently, from va- 
rious accidents, it becomes a habit, and a law to the ſyſtem, 
and neceſſary for health. From the nature of the Geese, 
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being a diſtenſion and collection of blood in the cellular 
membrane of the redlun, often depending on the laxity of 
the veſſels, Opium may be uſeful; but as coſtiveneſs is 
commonly the cauſe, which Opium would encreaſe, it will 
as frequently be hurtful in this diſeaſe. It is only in great 
urgency, and when the diſcaſe is attended with Spaſms in 
the alimentary canal, that the exhibition of Opium ſhould 
be attempted. In morbid hzmorrhages, there is no doubt 
but that the ſedative power of Opium will relieve their ex- 
ceſs; but the hzmorrhagic diatheſis is very near a-kin to the 
inflammatory, and whatever accumulates the fluids in the 
larger veſſels muſt be hurtful in hæmorrhages, and accord. 
ingly we fee that when they are repreſſed by Opium, it is not 
encommon to ſee them return with greater violence. The an- 
cients employed Opium and Hyoſcyamus in ſpitting of blood, 
and ſome lately have renewed the practice, though ſeeming- 
ly with a good, yet, in my opinion, always with a doubtful 
effect. Moſt of the ſpittings of blood are attended or fol- 
lowed with an inflammatory diatheſis, and end in p/thifir 
pulmonalis, which is likewife of the ſame nature, and there 
the Opium is hurtful. But there are cafes of ſpitting of 
blood, ſubſiſting for forty years, where there is no tendency 
to phthiſis, or tubercles, and where the diſeaſe has ariſen 
merely from an accidental rupture of the veſſel], and after. 
wards kept up by laxity and habit. It is in ſuch caſes only 
in which Opium can be exhibited with any ſafety, _ 
Thbeſe are the caſes in which Opium is hurtful, or of ad- 
vantage. Poſſibly ſeveral may be omitted. At preſent I 
recollect one, viz. the uſe of Opium in the Meaſles. The 
Meaſles, from being an eruptory diſeaſe, and being frequent- 
Iy joined with the Small Pox in Treatiſes of Phyſic, has 
probably had the uſe of Opium transferred to it, from its 
being employed in the other. But in the Meafles it ought 
not to be exhibited on the ſame footing as in the Small Pox, 
for the. Meaſles is not a ſuppuratory diſeaſe, and it was as a 
Suppuratory that I ſaid Opium ated in the Small Pox. The 
Meaſles are feldom dangerous in their attack, but after- 
wards are fo, from their kan, more or leſs of an inflam- 
matory peripneumonic tate, and therefore Opium muſt be 


uſed in this diſeaſe with caution. A ſymprom frequently 
indicates it, viz. the Cough which occurs, with thin acrid 
diſtillation without much mucus, and I imagine in the be- 
Sinning it may be employed, but ſhall 8 | 
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ther it would obviate-the diſeaſe” in the jungs. When the 


eruption is over, and the peripneumonic ſymptoms are com- 


ing on, it is dangerous to give Opium. There is another 
ſymptom, the diarrhœa, to wit, which indicates Opium. 


Nothing better ſhews the inflammatory ſtate in the Meaſles 
than the obſervation of Sydenham, that the diarrhœa oc- 
curring here is beſt removed by bleeding. 1 
As to the pharmaceutical treatment of Opium, little 
need be ſaid about it, Its virtues may be extracted equally 
by every menſtruum. All the preparations of it are only 
made with the intention of weakening it, which may be 
much more effectually done by leſſening the doſe. The 
eat labour beſtowed on this head ſeems entirely uſeleſs, 
Oppoſite to 6b ſtands the title Umbelilatz. I have menti- 
oned only two genera of the ſame order, the reſt of which 
may have ſimilar virtues, | : : "1 


CICUT A 


L nnæus applies the term Cicuta to the Cicuta aquatica, 


calling this, of which we are ſpeaking, Conium. From 
what we now know of the Cicuta, I am apt to ſuſpe& we 
ſhall find ſome uncommon virtues in Parſley and Fennel. 
Fennel has, in effect, been ſeen to diſcuſs hard Tumours. 
Of late the Cicuta is fo famous, that I need give no ac- 
count of it, but only refer you to Stork's pamphlet. At 
the end he has drawn up ſome corollaries upon the whole of 
what he has ſaid. At all times externally applied, the Ci- 


cuta has been known for reſolving ſcirrhous tumours, We 


now learn it may be applied internally for the ſame purpoſe. 
We imagined that medicines internally given, could not 


reach the veſſels of the affected parts, and I believe we 


were right in that ſuppoſition ; for the Cicuta probably adts 
on the nervous power, and communicates its action to the 
moſt moving fibre of the body. I leave you then to judge 


whether it be from encreaſing the action of the veſſels,” or 
by diſſolving the concreted fluids, that the Cicuta's action is 


exerted, „5 0 | e 
We cannot admit ſome of the corollaries at the end of 


Dr. Stork's pamphlet. It is aſſerted the Cicuta has no ſen- 
{ible effects. This contradicts our practice. I have known 
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twelve caſes where vertigo was produced, one particularly 
where the vertigo, and ſome kinds of convulſion was pro. 
duced, and although the patient took, at length, forty grains 
for a doſe, yet did the Cicula not cure his diſeaſe; and, what 
was extraordinary, even externally applied had the fame 
conſequences mentioned. Hence it cannot be fo ſafe to eve- 
ry age and ſex as he mentions. Beſides, as to the ſenſible 
evacuations, I myſelf have ſeen the Cicuta move the inteſ- 
tines; have good authority for its acting by urine and 
fweat, but do not indeed know if its effects were different 
when it had or had not (which was more commonly the 
caſe) any ſenſible evacuation produced by it, Stork recom- 
mends the Cicuta in the Struma, which is a very vague 
term, and has been applied to every ſwelling of the conglo- 
bate glands. This does not apply to our Scrophula, which 
is not a topical diſeaſe, but diffuſed over the whole of the 
lymphatic ſyſtem, and occurring more frequently in the 
young than old. The firſt, ſecond, ninth, tenth, and thir- 
teenth caſes are all different from our Scrophula, except the 
tenth, which comes neareſt to it; and in the other the diſ- 
eaſe is in old perſons, and much farther extended than our 
Scrophula, in which we have commonly employed the Ci- 
cuts, and commonly indeed failed, from the reaſons given. 
From having lately had recommended in Cancers a re- 
medy which failed, I imagine we are too apt to diſtruft the 
Cicuta, I have ſeen two deſperate caſes, one of a Cancer 
in the lip, and another in the breaſt, which are nearly cur- 
ed by it ; and have had accounts of others from perſons of 
veracity. For my part, I have no manner of doubt in be- 
| ieving in the ſucceſs of the Vienna practice. Many cir- 
. cumſtances may miſlead us in judging of the virtues of the 
Cicuta, We may have applied it to diſeaſes to which it is . 
not ſuited, as in the Scrop/ula or Cancers, and Scirrhi, 
which ariſe from cauſes not to be removed by it; we may 
have failed from uſing an improper medicine, i. e. taken at 
a wrong time of the year, or a wrong prepared extract 
from, uſing it for too ſhort a time, (for in many of Stork's 
cafes a very long time was required ;) from too gradual an 
_ applicition. perhaps of the doſe, by which, when we have 
' attained a large one, we loſe its effects; and ſeveral other 
cauſes to which we do not attend. In many of the caſes, 
both here and at London, the medicine has procured a good 
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ſu uppuration, but gone no further, which I 1 imagine. to be 
_ owing to the ſmall doſe having loſt its effe&ts by habit. We 
| U therefore interru * the e or encreaſe * 
ole . ng N "a 


3 CICUTA. AQUATICA. FW 


Steeg ſuch virtues are found in the common: Gi Lets tain 
may infer the ſame to the Cicuta aguatica, which was the 
common ſuppuratory-Cicuta of the ancients.” Poiſon and 
medicine only differ in degree, and L imagine we are 
raſh in rejecting ſubſtances, from ſuſpicion of the danger. 
I had ſet this down in order, with that of ſeverat others, to 
give you the hiſtory: of it as a poiſon, but that I find our time 
obliges us to neglect. As porſonous, this plant Ts. 6 
the yew. 75 N is $a natural WOT . 2 E 


7 . V  L 1 D E, | | 5 
which he imagines to be 2 TOY: their malig 
aſpe& ; but the botanical analogy likewiſe takes N 
all of the ſame claſs have the ſame virtues. Of the fix ix 

mentioned, the virtues are much the ſame. Poſſibly there 
may be ſome variety, and indeed experimerits ſeem to ſhow 

We ſhall only remark _m_ three of Ne. 


* e 


BELLADONNA, « or ; SOLANUM LETHALE, G 


This is marked out 252 poiſon, which does not exclude. i it 
as a medicine. Geſner tells us, that the expreſſed juice of 
the berries, made into a ſyrup, is a ſafe and uſeful anodyne; 
and by a peaſant in Utland, infuſed in wine, it was found 
to be employed as'a cure for the Dyſentery. Another au- 
thor, Regnerus, tells us of its ſucceſs in cancerous caſes, 
and theſe are the beſt. teſtimonies of its virtues, which in- 
| feed, from analogy, we ſhould readily expect. Lamberkin 
abroad, and Gataker at home, have given us inſtances of 
its ſucceſs ; ; aud if well atteſted inſtances are brought of its 
ſucceſs, although it has failed. both here and at Eondon, we 
may judge of it in the ſame manner as of the Cicuta. From 
A own eee Te can wy ſomewhat of it. A N 
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5 Lip, got the Belladonna, began with half a grain, and by 
degrees had the doſe encreaſed to twelve grains of the dry 


- 


the one a Cancer in the Lip, the'other on rhe Cheek near 


the angle of the eye. The ſon, who had the Cancer in the 


herb, which produced a good pus in the wound, prevented 
its ſpreading, and healed it up, all to a ſmall ſpeck covered 
with a ſcab. The medicine had produced a heat, and af. 


terwards a conſtriction of the fauces, from which it was 


given up, but the Cancer afterwards breaking out, recourſe 
was again had to the Belladonna, and with the ſame good 
effect as before, but with the ſame conſtriction of the 


fauces. After this the lad was ſeized with a vomiting of 


blood and died. This vomiting of blood I impute to the 
Belladonna, In the mother the Cancer was of fifteen years 


ſtanding, and began a ſmall eroſion,” which gradually ex- 


tended to her eye: She uſed the Belladonna very cautiouſly, 
and ſoon found relief from the pain, found the farther ex- 
tent of the ſore prevented, good pus formed, and at laſt a 
contraction of the ſore. In this ſtate, has ſhe continued for 
theſe four years, Whenever the ſore again renews, ſhe has 
recourſe again to the medicine, which effectually prevents 


its extending; nay, ſometimes ſhe goes ſo far as to make it 


contract a little, but never ſo much as to heal it up entirely. 
There is a caſe mentioned in Juncker's Conſpectus T hera- 


_ feie, of what he calls the wonderful effects of the Bella- 


donna in curing Cancers, but he alſo gives us another in- 
ſtance in which it failed. Theſe, and the caſes I have 


mentioned, only ſhow that the Belladonna is not fit for 
all caſes of Scirrhus and Cancers,” which is alſo true of the 


Cicuta ; but this does not hinder either the one or the other 


from being a valuable remedy. ' 
„ » 4.45 „ 3 * : 
1. ; 


This was employed by the ancients as narcotic, in the 
. fame manner as Opium, and by ſome has been ſaid to be 


more powerful. Tt is faid always to produce a quarrelſome 
humour. Whether this proceeds from the management of 


the doſe, I ſhall'not determine. It has the other common | 
qualities of the Zuride, Several of the Anodynes of the 


aneients have gone out of uſe. We are obliged to the cou- 


rige of Paracelſus for reſtoring the uſe of Opium. The 
 Hyoſcyamus has been employed, by ſome of the moderns, 


in 
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apply to the Mandragora, Solanum,” and Stramonium. = 
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in Catarrhs and Hemorrhages, and I believe with the ſame p 


virtues in ſuch caſes as the Opium. The ſame obſervations | 
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The anodyne and narcotic virtues are here joined with a 
large proportion, of the Stimulant. Every body knows its 


errhine power, its power of ſtimulating the ſtomach and ” 


inteſtines, and internal parts of the ſyſtem. Its errhine and 
ſalivatory powers are too frequently employed. I take the 
uſe of it to be very uncertain. - As errhine, its effects are; 


loſt by habit, though it is ſuppoſed to continue to produce... 


the excretion of mucus, which, as: it is an excrement, is 
not of much harm. As falivatory, it does not increaſe the 

ſecretion, and takes off and expends a fluid neceſſary to the 

ſyſtem, palls the appetite, hurts digeſtion, Sc. The ſame 

is to be ſaid of the uſe of it in fumes. , Its quality as emetie 
is valued by ſome, but I know no advantage it has above 
other acrids. In the Dyſentery, Opium. is. conjoined with 
purgatives. Th& Nicotiana poſſeſſes in itſelf both the ſtimu- 
lant and ſedative qualities, and by Diemerbrock has been 
employed, wirh advantage, in the diſeaſe of which we are 
ſpeaking. Given by the mouth, it is ſo liable to prove; 


emetic, that it is very inconveniently employed as a purga . 


tive. Given in a glyſter it anſwers much better, - Its doſe" 
may be from Zſs: to 3j. in infuſion. 7 It is as certain a te- 


medy in all caſes where glyſters are wanted, as any I know,! 
only if the doſe, be large, it is apt to produce weakneſs at 

ſtomach, vomiting, and tremors and ſpaſms over the Whole 
body; however, properly exhibited, it is of advantage in 


many caſes. Du Haen has found the fumes of it very ef. 
ficacious in the ſtrangulated Hernia, Colica Fictonum, and 
lieus ; and nothing hinders my employing it, but the want: 


of a proper apparatus, which has been endeavoured to be 


From the effect of the fumes, we ſee the active 
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may, in great meaſure, be volatilized, Hence we can ob- 


tain a milder preparation by boiling, It has been long uſed: 


{aro 
#5 * . 


in ſyrup. When the acrimony is taken off by boiling, ir 
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here it may be introduced into the ſyſtem, and prove diuretic 
and peQoral, If in this ſtate it retain its narcotic and ſtimm- 


lant effects, it may anſwer better than Opium, or ſimple 


Stimu- 


4 


may be exhibited. with more confidence internally, thaugh 
its purgative effects are not, by this means, taken off; but 


bets.” 
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Stimulants. Externally, like the Cieuta, it has been em - 
E for reſolving Scirrhuſes; and, made into ointment, 

s been employed as a detergent, 18 5 digeſtive 1 in Ulcers, 
I do not know whether it has been employed in Cancers; 
applied to freſh wounds, it has proved dangerous, and this 
oy a caution againſt employing it in open ſores. 


3& 
* 
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Renten, LIS T. 


One ſpecies of aig" is ae for its narcotic virtue. 
F'ſet down this to give you a ſuſpicion of the lacteſcent plants 
containing ſomewhat of the ſame e Its SEW in me- 
dicine are not aſcertained, | i* * | 


1 intended W to b bee ben the 1 af the ra! 
ceraſu; as a poiſon, but muſt refer you to the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, and the experiments of Brown Langriſh upon 
brutes, His experiments would ſeem to ſhew, that in a 
moderate doſe it might be employed, but they are not yet 
ſafficiently numerous to be truſted. He finds it produces 
_ conſiderable changes in the blood, but ſuch trials require 
much caution. But although fuch change were found, it 

is not owing to its action on the blood itſelf, but on the 
ſyſtem of veſſels. . 

Laurur. This has been — employed in Helle we, in 
| bark; leaves, and berries. | The kernels reſemble thoſe of 
the Bitter Almond and Lauro-ceraſus, and. on that account 


” have been ow oa under I; Dis it is Goubtful whe-. 


e 


different de egrees, 4 thiretoje' 1 thick it is {Wide to ae | 
them. Different parts of the Laurus have been employed, 
as we have ſaid, in medicine, and may ſtill. be retained; 
and 1 am doubtful-whether the Bay-berries, in the Elixir 
Facrum, are properly rejeQted. While the old compoſition 
remained with the Carduus and Bay-berties, I have ſeen 
this Elixir cure Intermittents. Their proper uſe, as car- 
minative, I do not know. Externally, the leaves may be 
_ uſeful. In White Swellings I have uſed them with ſucceſs, 
they in ſome” proving a cure, and in others ſtopping the 
1 progreſs of the a PURE, 
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How far theſe are properly inſerted here, I ſhall not de- 
termine. I Tet them down, in order to give a ſuſpicion df 
their deleterious qualities. Much diſpute has ariſen about 
their virtues. One would imagine frequent experience 


would long ago have decided ſuch diſpute; Perhaps it is that 
frequent and univerſal uſe, which gives occaſion to it. 
Whenever a medicine comes to be in univerſal uſe, many of 
the operations of nature are aſcribed to ĩt ; as no perſon is 
in perfect health, its effects will be varied in proportion as 


the ſide of rigidity, will find relief from warm water; he 
who errs on the ſide of. laxity, has his laxity encreaſed by it. 


If ſuch a medicine, as thoſe we talk of are, a& on the ner- 


vous ſyſtem, its effects will be deſtroyed: by habit; ab ren- 
dered palatable, no good account can be had vf its effecta; 

if good, they are magnified; if bad, they are concealedz; 
nay, we are apt not ul) to deceive others,” but ourſelves, 
and to fancy thoſe, qualities we wiſh to exiſt. All theſe 
circumſtances take place with regard to Coffee and Tea. 


Their 5 effects are, in my opinion, very much mixed, de- 


pending on the warm water. All this has ſo much weight 


with me, that I cannot ſpeak poſitively on this head. TH 
aſſiſting digeſtion, relieving the ſtomach from a load of ali- 


ment, from crudities, and from head-achs ariſing from 
them, promoting the ſecretion of the urine, and perhaps uf 


perſpiration, may all fairly be attributed to the warm water. 


The me, alſo, will Bae tee e 


| Theſe are the chief of the virtues aſeribed to Tea and Co- 
fee. The weakening the tone of the ſtomach by frequent 


uſe, weakening the ſyſtem in conſequence, indueing tre- 


mors and ſpaſmodic affections, are the effects of the Les 
itſelf, though in ſome meaſure alſo of the warm water. 
This applies to Tea chiefly. I have a ſtomach very ſenſible, 
which I have found to be hurt by Tea, which I attributed to 


the warm water, but having uſed ſome indigenous plants 


with the ſame heat of water, I found no hatm enſue, and 


this I have repeated above fifty times, I continue nows 


* R a 4 


and alſo from my advance in life. Many others I know, 
who have had the ſame experience. The ſame effects ate 


not ſo remarkable in Coffee; but ſtill experience ſhews them 
to be of the ſame nature. oy the uſe of it I have always 
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an arthritic affection of my ſtomach but no tremor. Far- 
ther, I can ſupport what I have ſaid on Tea, from botanical 
analogy, for it belongs to an order of plants of the narcotic 
kind, viz; the Coadunatæ. Theſe narcotic effects are fo re- 
markable, that the people of Aſia do not uſe it till it is 3 
- Fear old. As we have it, it is always of that age, and has 
Ats acrimony in ſame meaſure diſſipated; but as it has an 
emetic quality, it ſhews that it is not all gone. 
After all, I think we may conclude, that Coffee and 
Tea, however their effects be varied by habit, or particular 
conſtitutions, are here properly placed as Sedatives, as weak- 
ening the tone of the ſyſtem, and diminiſhing the force of 
| the nervous power. E e HHP "gt 5 
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This is properly a ſubſtance ſui generis, being the only 
inſtance of the ſtigmata of flowers employed in medicine. 
Poſſibly ſome curious virtues. might be found in employing 
this part, as it is of a peculiar acrimony. Saffron has been 
- Jong famous among Phyſicians, but its effects are not aſcer. 
tained. In ſmall doſes: it has no effect; nay even in the 
 Aargeſt given by Materia Medica writers. I have been at- 
tentive in making ſeveral experiments with it, and never 


ound it act, except in very large doſes, (Zij.) as a general 


Stimulant. It has been recommended as emmenagogue, 
and I have ſucceeded with it in that intention. But here 
there is a fallacy; as the natural evacuation may be brought 
on in time of the remedy. being exhibited ; and indeed I have 
much ofſtner failed than ſucceeded with it. As to any ex- 
--hilarating effects, I never perceived them, and as little its 
anodyne or anti- hyſteric. I am ſorry Boerhaave ſhould have 
throw away ſo much authority upon this medicine. In- 
deed he ſeems to have copied what he has ſaid of it, from wri- 
tete of no authority at all. 
e RE. cs 
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1s ſet down becauſe it ſtands in our Diſpenſatory. The 
London College ſhave very properly left it out, as its pro- 


perties are not known. It has been ſaid to be anodyne, &. 


- and indeed analogy ſeems to ſupport it, as it is of the ſame 
natural order w e eee 
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MATERIA uBio 307 
WINE and ALCOHOL. 


1 hens: for down'theſe here, as I conceive that they have 


the ſame property as Opium at bottom, and that all that has 


been ſaid of that will apply to them; with this variation, that 


Wine i is leſs, Alcohol more inflammatory than Opium. 


The next thing is the general titles. Theſe may be diſtri- 


buted into three or four claſſes, Acids ; e nen, 


Emollients, and Antiſpaſmodics. 

Acids and Aſtringents, as —— Acids have uidoube 
edly the power of deſtroying the mobility of the part to 
which ery are applied. They ſeem too to act as aſtringent, 
and therefore are conjoined with theſe. Many Aſtringents 


extend their effects over the ſyſtem, and while they produce 


contraction, at the ſame time deſtroy the mobility; and it is | 


a a frequent remark, that the uſe © de nah: or TRA 


dics is followed by an Antonia.” 
Neutrals as Sedatives. - Neutrals 0 refrigerant; bot it is 
uncertain to what to refer their operation. Both Acids and 
Neutrals are antiſeptic, and by taking off the inteſtine mo- 
tion of the fluids, take off the ſtimulus from the ſolids. -- 
Emollients may be conſidered as Sedatives ; for by relaxing, 
they take off the activity from the & Solidum bivum. 
Antiſpgſmadics as Sedativer, Theſe are often Sedatives 4. 
rectly, inſomuch that the general term Sedative might often 
comprehend both; and add ed, in our liſt of Sedatives, ma- 
ny of the Antiſpaſmodics have been mentioned. The diſ- 
ale. will be mentioned under the head of Antiſpaſ- 
modics. | 


Bee ANTISPASMODICS. 1 
With * to every affection of the nervous power we 


have been much in the dark, and ſo with regard to our ideas 


of Spaſms and Antiſpaſmodics. - Gaubius thus defines: it: 
Spaſmus dicitur violenta, invita, inordinata, fibrarum motricium 
attio, * FOO: means no more than ee and there- 


X neee ee, ee 
* This ter; mr be barges expreſſed. ne = The 


* 


| 1 original word Era, in' the Greek language; ſignißes no 
* more than contraction; and therefore to diſtinguiſn che diſeaſe 
Ws © which now goes under this name; from thoſe contractions that 


* are the reſult of our own volition, in the definition'of 1 it, we 
add the term invita. This is ſufficient for diſtinguiſhing it in 


* the voluntary organs. 5 ſpaſm likewiſe occurs in the 


vs RE organs, We are unden a * then, - 
« employin 8 
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308 LECTURES ON THE 
fore invita et violenta are added, and inordinata_to take in 
what the voluntary organs indicated by invita, the action of 
the vital organs, i. e. when that action is not performed re. 
gularly from the ſtimulus applied to them. Thus the ordi- 
nary Anulus to the heart is the venous influx; it is called 
inordinata contractio cordis. All this, however, is not ſuffi- 
_ cient. It is a law in the human economy, that contraction 
is always ſucceeded by relaxation. Whenever this contrac- 
tion continues longer than it ought, a Spaſm takes place. 
If to his definition, then, Gaubius had added durable, it 
would have been more perfect. But a queſtion here ariſes, 
viz. whether Spaſm is to be conſidered as a ſingle contraction 
only, continuing longer than it ought, or whether Spaſm is 
to. be conſidered as an inordinate contraction frequently re. 
turned? On this Gaubius ſays, 2u Spaſmum a: convulſione 
diſtinguunt illum vocant cantinuam, hanc alternantem muſculs. 
rum contrattienem: and very properly ; for there is certainly 
a diſtinction between ſpaſm and convulfive motion. Gau- 
bius ſubjoins very well; Ferinde fuerit, num eodem, an di. 
verſis nominibus utere. Uterque enim eſfectus ad idem genus 
Herlinet, partes eaſdem occupat, ſimileſgue et cauſas et differentias 
agnaſcit, quin et, haud raro, alius in alium tranſit. Spaſm, 
then, is the ſingle contraction, convulſive motion the inor- 
dinate. If we uſe the word Spaſm, we muſt comprehend 
under it ſpaſmodic motion, and by Antiſpaſmodic-mean ſuch 
_ medicines as are ſuited to take off either or both affections. 
As to their manner of operation it is difficult to explain. 
Spaſm may depend either on an extraordinary influx of the 
nervous power into the part, * or, again, an unequal diſ- 
tribution of it. Hence it is ſeen why both Stimulants and 
Sedatives are Antiſpaſmodics. But beſides the more obvious 
Stimulants and Sedatives there are others diſtin& from theſe, 
Stimulants univerſally prove ſo to the ſanguiferous ſyſtem; 
even the Sedatives have often the ſame property, which is 
ee wand, eee 01:49 141: Wanting 


« employing ſome other terms, which may diſtinguiſh the morbid 
ee LEM 

« involuntary contractions from the natural ones, which are the 
„ immediate agents by which life is kept up. For this purpoſe 
6e add the terms violenta et inordinata. Thus it— 
In another copy, too great mobility, and a weakneſs of the 
nervous power, are mentioned as the ſecond cauſe. of Spaſm, 
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MATE RTAME DIC 309 
wanting in Antiſpaſmodics. On the other hand, Antiſpaſ- 
modics have no narcotic property, ſo that they are diſtinctg- 

medicines from both. We ſhall, however, have occaſion 


to lay, that even our Antiſpaſmodies are connected intimate- 


ly with theſe heads; but this is not yet clear, and moſt” of 
our liſt are antiſpafmodic, more than in proportion to the 


ſtimulant or ſedative properties. Antiſpaſmodics are taken 
from the three kingdoms; and, in general, their virtue ſeems 
to reſide in an dil; in vegetables in an eſſential oil; in ani- 
mals and foſſiles, in ſome what analogous ifs v7 
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particulars We Know, that it is neither of animal nor vege- 


table origin, being always found in the ſea, or thrown dut 


upon its Thotesz and that ite chemical analyſis afford the 


fame principle'as Succinum, viz. Petroleum, As grateful to 


the nerve it may be called cephalic and cordial, but this 
gives no diſtinEt idea. Poſſibly" it may have the ſame quali- 


ties as Mulk, but the analogy is not here perfect, and expe- 


% n Gen ee. +? "2 & 9 2 8 5 4s 14 ; 
fiment muſt determine It. © Odorous bodies, and almoſt thoſe 
only, are Antifpaſmodics z but odour may ſometimes reſide 
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This has been employed in medicine; but I believe is not 


ſoluble in our fluids, nor in any menſtruum out of the body, 
ſo that it can be given in ſufficient quantity to exert powerful 


effects. Hence it muſt have no virtues, and, after many 


experiments I have found this to be the cafe, The prepara- 
tions of Amber have been more employed than Amber in 
ſubſtance. An acid ſalt is got from it, which aſterwards is 


: enumerated” under the Acids, In its own nature it is not 
_ antiſpaſmodie, and any virtue it may have of that kind is 


owing to its oil. This oil is very much of the fame nature 


with Petroleum, and an oil of the fame kind is to be procured 
from pit- coal, and other bituminous ſubſtances; and there- 


fore we may talk of the virtues of foſſile oils at once, except 


byreuma and acrimony ; but all of them, by proper refifi- 
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cation, may be brought to the ſame degree of _—_ Ve 
wok es talk of them under the general title of... 


9 e e e ee 


"Ai belle oils have been reputed antiſpaſmodic, 5 bot 85 

ikewiſe very powerful Stimulants, and by this means often 
unkxit: for uſe, They have been received as pectoral, and 
the ſame cautions take place with regard to them, as with 
regard to other acrids uſed in that intention; for many chro- 
nic diſeaſes of the breaſt are of inflammatory nature. Be- 
ſides their antiſpaſmodic virtue, the foſſile oils have had aſ- 
cribed to them that of emmenagogue. Their uſe in this in. 
tention muſt be where there are ſpaſmodic affections of the 
uterus; But I have often been deceived with them when 
theſe affections were preſent. They are of ſo much repu- 
tation with the women, that they take them unpreſcribed, 
and have known caſes where they. have been: given to pro- 
cure abortion, but even in very large doſes without the ef- 
fect, they only diſturbing the ſyſtem in general. I muſt 
here, however, take notice, that our Petroleum. is commonly 
adulterated with two, thirds. of oil of turpentine, ſo that, 
properly ſpeaking, the caſes. mentioned were only trials of 
the oil of turpentine... . Foſſile oils have been ſaid to be uſe- 
ful in Quartans, and, indeed, conceive. this probably. to 
belong to every Antiſpaſmodic. Externally applied, theit 
effects are more conſiderable and more ardent. Anointed on 
the extremities they are ſaid to defend them from cold, and 
this virtue has been aſcribed to the Oil of Turpentine and 
Amber; but on trial they never could be applied without ir- 
ritation, an, diſappointing the effect. They have been re-. 
| commended in dematous ſwellings, upon the ſuppoſition 
that that diſeaſe 1 on a laxity of the part; but œde- 
matous ſwellings are often attended with an eriſypelatous in- 
flammation and tendency io gangrene, which laſt I have 
ſeen brought on by the application of Petroleum. But here 
we need not be anxious about topical applications, for none 
of them are any ſervice except bandages in convaleſcents, 
as the ſwelling commonly, depends on a fault in the ſyſtem. 
In paralytic caſes they are more effeQually employed. Here | 
the ſometimes penetrate. deep i in the ſyſtem, but I have no 

5 of their 5 capable to ſtimulate the Medulla Jpinalis | 
oo rubbed along the ſpine; nor have I any notion of their 
Hopping Intermittents when rubbed en the breaſt. It has 
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allo been uſed in rheumatic pains, but whether it acts here! 


from its ſtimulant or antiſpaſmodic virtues is uncertain. 
"VEGETABLE" ANTISPASMODICS. 


With Segue e ee vines. we er el 
might have been inſerted among the Stimulants. Of the 


frit ſet, at a, Ar temiſia and Matricaria might have been men- 


tioned among the Syngeneſia; Cardiaca and Pulegium among 
the Verticillatæ; Cuminum, Leviſticum, and Meum among the 
Umbellifer 3 and Sabina wit h the Conifere, All theſe have the, 


virtues of their order. They are repeated here, on account, | 


of a rank and fœtid odour they po 15 which, with ſome. 
other qualities joined; to them, is the foundation of their anti»: 
ſpaſmodic virtue, All Antiſpaſmodics are odorous: In ſome,, 


the odour is of the fragrant kind, but more commonly as it 
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All theſe may be uſeful. in ſpaſmodic affections. Some 


alimentary canal, or what is called the Hyſteric diſeaſe. Nay, 


their action has been ſuppoſed, to extend farther, and to take 


off thoſe ſpaſms in the uterus; which are the cauſe of the ob- 
ſtruction of the menſes, and other ſymptoms attending 
thereon. Theſe are the general qualities of theſe plants. 


4 4 4 


We ſhall only make remarks on a few of them. 
RIS TOS 


Thie might have been marked with the acrid Bitters, for- 
merly mentioned, Its acrimony appears, from its vomiti 


bt 
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in a large doſe, It enters into the compoſition of the 
Gout Powders, and has at all times been famous in this diſ- 


eaſe. A medicine has lately come over from Germany, 
taken by ſome here for the ſame complaint, which is found 


to be a tincture of the Ari/tolochia and Senpentaria joined. 
The tincture of Ariſtolocſia 15 openly uſed by others * the | 


ſame intention, 1 06 5609 hs PS EY fe LD BD, E 
The ſame obſervations. are to be made with regard to the 


x 


Ariſtolochia in the Gout, as on the Gout Powder in general. 


It is this which Boerhaave tells us, and which Haller repeats, 
that takes off the villous coat of the ſtomach, and this per- 


haps, 
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them are recommended in epileptic caſes, but this not ſo uni- 
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haps: in ſome mehſure, may point out its uſe in the G Sb 
Artemiſia is more feetid than the reſt of the claſs; and hence 
has been ſuppoſed ſtronger; but I imagine it has no title to 


any virtues but what are contained | in Wormwood. 
11 : 1 
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This ghet out a ſaline matter, both volatile and Bixed, in 
greater proportion than any other —— I know. Indeed 
it . 1 8 ener, and may perhaps have ſome peculiar vir. 
tues. ur” is not very volatile, and the plant can be 
very well preſerved, both in extract and b) drying. I have 
not ſeep any trials made with it. Several times, however, 
a.” of tes, 1 have feen 255 of te in ert 
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- This is a plant of ſeveral bee — this 
plant does not contain much eſſential oil, on which I ſaid the 
virtues of the ſet we are talking of depended, yet it has rather 
a ſtronger antiſpaſmodic virtue than any of them. As its parts 
are pretty fixed, the virtues of this plant may be got pretty en- 
tire, either in inſp iſſated juice, or as extracted from the plant, 
Rue particularly 1 has been recommended in Epilepſies and hyſ- 
teric complaints, and wherever in ſuch caſes the complaints 
can be bettered by ſtimulants, Rue may be employed. All 
the plants wWe have mentioned may be called anthelmintic, 
and none more properly than the Rue. By the mouth it will 
not go ſo far in any quantity in which we exhibit it; but in 
a glyſter, a ſtrong decoction of it is often employed to OW 
a _ pa W which infor this Pres. | 
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abuts is (eſſential oil more ettian the ed and is 4s even 
ſtimulant, inſomuch that, externally applied, it has been ſaid 
to deſtroy worms. I have not ſeen this effect. e it 
has the ſame qualities with the former. 
weinen, to 5 is inſerted the title of eee BT! 
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The Tarumaſara, which ſtands at the end, 1 th "my in- 
ter with the Storar and Labdanum. The other five are 
very much of common virtues. They are all taken from um- 
| ev a plants, which indeed are moſt peculiar to _— 
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and therefore as the Gums of theſe exoties come ſo often to 
us adulterated, we ſhould carefully endeavour to find ſome- 
thing of the ſame kind in dur own plants. Though I have 
formerly pointed out the Umbellifer&.as poiſonous, and the 
Gums mighi be ſuppoſed of the ſame virtues, yet as ſuch 
qualities are often loft by drying, I would hence inſinuate, 
that ſome of the moſt acrid juices of our own plants may 
prove the moſt excellent medicines. Of Aſſafetida, Galba- 
num, and Sagapenum, the vittues ſeem manifeſtly lodged in 
an eſſential oil, which riſes either with water or ſpirit; The 
oil of Opopanax is more ſparing, and the Gum Ammoniac 
gives no eſſential oil at all in diſtillation,” Hence I would 
allege, 'that of thoſe which have the greateſt proportion of 
eſſential oil the antiſpaſmodic virtues are greateſt, and ſo in 
proportion, They all ſtimulate the ſtomach, and in the 
countries where they are produced are employed to excite 2 
petite and promote digeſtion. With us they are uſed as ſti- 
mulant and antiſpaſmodic, proving carminative in the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines, and uſed to take off the remarkable 
ſpaſmodie affections happening in the alimentary canal in the 
hyſteric diſeaſe, Like Aloes they are laxative to a certain 
degree, and-like this, too, by frequent uſe, are apt to irritate 
the rectum, though neither in their irritant or purgative quali- 
ties are they fo powerful as Aloes. Theſe, like the Fœtidæ, 
formerly mentioned, have been uſed as anthelmintic; and 
there are frequent inſtances of ſtrong odour affecting the in- 
ſe& tribe. Aſſa fœtida has been long employed for this pur- 
poſe, and lately has again been brought into practice. In the 
blood they are frequentty diuretic, but are more remarkable 
ſtill for their diaphofetic vittues. Sanctorius teſtifies, that the 
Aa fetida is the ſtrongeſt in this laſt virtue. From theſe 
qualities they may be juſtly reckoned pectoral, not only pro- 
4 moting the ſecretion of mucus in the lungs, but perhaps alſo 
| as carrying thither their antiſpaſmodic virtues, - The Am 
moniac being recommended as the moſt powerful pectoral, 
would make me doubt of this laſt ſuppoſition; but for 
part, I am apt to give the preference to the Aa fœtida, 
which, however, is one of the warm pectorals molt frequent - 
ly abuſed. Like Caſtor, theſe gums have been employed in 
Fevers, and where we can judge the proper time of exhibiti 
ſtimulant Antiſpaſmodics, they might be uſeful; but as I fine 
their ſtimulant exceed their antiſpaſmodic virtue, I employ 
them very little. Their emmenagogue property I conſider as 
yt 5 e N : | an 
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an effect on the whole ſyſtem, and ſnall afterwards ment ion 
ii. I imagine it is not without ſome foundation, that 
they have been ſaid. to occaſion a rarefaction and tur- 
geſcence of the Whole maſs. of blood. With regard o 
Aloes, this is in a manner proved, it not only inducing the 

hæmorrhoidal flux, but alſo promoting other hæmorrhages, 

and poſlibly, by this means, the menſtrual evacuation,” In 
general, as antiſpaſmodic, the more ſubtle. the odour the bet 

ter, and therefore L imagine it is not without reaſon, that 
A in our preſent practice, ſeems to have ſupplanted 

7 Teilt. e ere: Viva JJCCõͤͥͤâĩâ— £5 Gon OS EI T3 Ao ties 
As to all, for the purpoſe of medicine, they are of eaßy 

preparation, and may be extracted either by water or ſpirit, 


: : 


more effectually by the laſt. The doſe; is difficult to aſſign, 
not only on the account of their different effects on different 
perſons, but alſo from their ſtrength varying according to 
the time kept. Lexhibit them from ſive grains to 3j. I 
have known Zij. of Aſafœtida taken in twenty-four hours 
with little effect, but this muſt not be taken as a 

and probably depended on the impurity of the med 
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T dis is a ſubſtance, which, for the good or harm it can 


in medicine, deſerves! particular attention. It. is a ſubſtance 
of a very peculiar: kind in nature, like to which we can pro- 
Auce nothing by art. It approaches in its nat ure to the ef- 
ſential oil, is got from vegetables by diſtillation with water, 
ix of an acrid-odour, and ſoluble in Alcohol; but like theſe, 
it does not ſuffer a decompoſition with diſtillation, nor ſepa - 
rate as they do into oil, acid, and earth, but riſes always 
in the ſame manner as before. It differs alſo in its relation to 
acids, uniting with: them without efferveſcence, and ſepa · 

_ Fable from them. by affuſion of water, without any change, 
We may, allow, laſtly, its mode of coneretion to be pecu- 
Bar. It is alleged, indeed, that ſomething of the fame kind 
is to be ſeen in eſſential oils; I have always perceived this con- 

cretion in eſſential oils to be different, and more approaching 
to regular chryſtallization. What is to be made of theſe pe- 
_ - euliarities 1 cannot determine. As to its botanical analogy, 
ĩt is got from a fpecies of the Laurus. Our common Laurus, 
which I mentioned as a ſtrong Sedative; and, indeed, all the | 
lubſtances which have the laurel bitter, are juſtly Wr 
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MATERIA MEDICA. - 
the ſame nature. Camphire, though more poignant, appears: 


to me to have the ſame taſte and odour, and therefore, in 
the firſt! place, I would inſinuate a ſuſpicion of the ſame qua- 
ities, and conſequently a caution in the exhibition, Man- 
gini, © f Bologna, has been employed in making experiments 
with Camphire upon different animals, and has found it 
poiſonous to every one of them. Birds were killed with a few. 
grains, and, ba doſes either drove into a rage, ot deſtroyed 

vadrupeds, have only theſe. accounts from a Literary 

ournal. From it, however, it appears, that in ſome ani- 
mals it produced ſſeep, followed by death, without any other 
yhymptom; that in others, before death, they were awakened 
into convulſions and rage. It ſeems, too, to act chiefly, on 
the ſtomach, for an entire piece ſwallowed, produce the — v4 
fects mentioned, with very little. diminution of weight, as 
appeared from its being afterwards thrown up. I mention all 
this to ſhew the power of Camphire on the: ſyſtems mw at the: 5 
ſame time to point out its danger. 

The virtues of Camphire have been ach diſputed. You- 
will eaſily ſee how that happens, from the different eſſects of 
different doſes; on different conſtitutions. Its confiferable. 
acrimony, ſtrong odour, and that of the diſagreeable Kind, 

would lead us to think Camphire a ſtimulant. Theſe ſenſi⸗ 
ble qualities have given. occaſion to a diſpute not yet proper- 
l determined, whether this medicine be heating or: Sling. 
In the fauces it produces heat, and in ſome, when taken into 
the ſtomach, it is rejected with an uneaſy ſenſation, at the 
ſame time producing heat, while in others it may be taxen in 
lurge doſes, without any ſenſible effect at all. Diſputes alſo have 
ariſen about the reaſon of the diverſit of. the effects of Cam- 
phire, Some account for it from the Camphire being taken in 
entire pieces, and allege; that in our powders there ate always 

ſome entire molecules, Which, from their leſs ſpecific giavitys 
are buoyed up, and ſtimulate the ſenſible upper orifice of the 
ſtomach, and. produce. the heat mentioned. Lhis. certainly 
ought to give us a-caution, in order to the minute diviſion: of 
Camphire, when exhibited, But to proceed in its heating 
and cooling effeQts, - I think it is now pretty rey 
agreed, that it is rather cooling, not ſtimulating 3 997 g 

and veſſels, nor producing exagerbation of Fever. — 
the antiſpaſmodie virtues of Camphire are the 


n ee, . it is ls for "ks n like diſputcd lbs. > 


ſtances, 


Mania. Dr. Kinnear, in the Philoſophicat Tranſa 


t ke dana head of Ami 


As — it hi a ee dont Ee SIT; in the 
hyſteric'diſeaſe, and complaints of the hypochondriac kind, 
and wherever theſe are purely ſpaſmodic, in a proper doſe, it 
may be of ſervice. Camphire has alſo” been emp er ed in 

ions, 

gives us ſeveral inſtances of Manas cured by it, when et 
in the doſe of Zſs. 1 2 to believe the Doctors ſuc- 
ceſs; but there are ſeveral different kinds of Mania, and after 
ſeveral experiments, I cannot fay the Camphire ſucceeded. 
nes, indeed, it produced a quieter night and day, but 
never effected a cure; but in a diſeaſe ſo obſtinate, and ſo 
adapted to violent remedies, the Camphire ought not 
too haſtily to be rejected. Like other Antiſpafmodics, 
Camphire has not been much reco ed, perhaps from 
te uncertainty of its effects, and the great Vatlety of cauſes 
from which that diſeaſe may proceed; and indeed I have 
ſſeen it fail in Epilepſy. But in other caſes I have ſeen its 
good effects, and where the fits were frequent, it often pro- 
dueed- large intervals; and where the diſeaſe was in ſome 
meaſure accidental, ariſing from paſſions of the mind, as 
fear, e. I have ſeen it work a perfect cure. 
Thechief uſe of Camphire has been in Fever. Whether 


tere it acts as an 2 I ſhall leave you to decide. 


Some extend it univerſally to all Fevers, While others con- 
nne its uſe to thoſe of the malignant kind, recommend it 
even in the Plague itſelf, in putrid Fevers, and all thoſe at- 
wenn, gs Exanthemata,/ as the miliary and petechial Fe- 
vers. In this country we have no proper malignant Fever, 
0 22 ſpeak as to its uſe in theſe. We use f. in the 


nervous Fever, Where the ui. vite is ſunk, and there find it of 


great ſervice, and I begin te think we ſnould find it of ſtill 
ter, were we to empley it in larger doſes. Heucher, in 
5 Difſertation, entitled, Ignis igne extinguendus, who ap- 
— to have much experience upon this ſubjeQ, 'recom- 
mende Oamphire in Fevers of all kinds, eſpeeially the laſt 
ve have mentioned Pouteau, who attend an hoſpital 
of, lying · in women, in a book lately publiſhed, h 
Melange de Chirurgie, tells us, that an epidemic ſeized upon 
1 the women, attacking them with Colic and a Fever, whole 
1 unn ge ORE e Te and v where, 
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ited Camphire, diſfolved in oil, and made into a ſyrup, in the 
quantity of ve grains, of which three doſes were repeated in 


half an hour, f and one five hours after, and fo on till about 


thirty grains a day, by which means he operated * 
cure. As to the manner of action: In one woman, after de- 
livery, who was ſeized with a violent pain and colic, and in 


whom the diſeaſe was urgent, the Camphire was given to 


the quantity of ſixty grains in half an hour, by which ſhe 


was entirely relieved; but upon being put to bed, was ſeized 


with a paleneſs and chillneſs, which ſeemed to threaten in- 
ſtant expiration, which ſymptoms were relieved by warm 
wine, and the application of warm cloths. The coldneſs 
was without. any Friſſen, or a and ended with a 
ſweat, and the woman was quite well afterwards. An in- 


ſtance analogous to this bas occured to myſelf, of a. maniac, 
who. got forty. grains of Camphire at once, and fell down 


cold and pale, with a weak and ſmall pulſe, but ſoon after re- 
covered. Another inſtance of the effect of Camphire, you may 
ſee in Dr. Hoffman, in the firſt. volume of his Conſultations, 


in a caſe entitled, De Camphore in Doſs 215, effeftu, I have 
mentioned all theſe inſtances to ſnew the effects of Cam- 


phire as a Sedative, in weakening the motions of the ſyſtem, 
in weakening the action of the heart and veſſels. But to go 


on with the uſe of .Campbire in Fevers.  Pouteau alleges, h 


that Camphire is of no uſe in a Phlegmon, but in the Eriſy- 
pelas is a perfect cure. He tells us it is of uſe in vernal Pleu- 


riſies and Peripneumonies, which, he ſays, are of the eriſype- 
latous kind, and that it was from ſeeing in the caſe of the wo- 
men, the eriſypelatous nature of the inflammation upon dif- 

ſection, that led him then to the uſe of Camphire. This 


ſort of reaſoning is very doubtful. The Eriſypelas and 
Phlegmon are tee Litre hay to diſtinguiſh, and in our prac- 


| tice here we uſe Camphire-promiſcuouſly in all external in- 
flammations, and feemingly with equal ſucceſs, ſometimes 
anſwering and ſqfnetimes failing. There is one caſe, ws, 


in rheumatic affections, which approaches nearer to the 
phlegmonic nature, where we find the Camphire of particu- 


lar uſe, If externally the diſtinction between Eriſypelas and 
cult, it muſt be more ſo internally. 
here 
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on diſſeQion, the bowels were found inflamed, which inflams 
mation extended to the uterus, -whoſe inner membrane ap- 
8 livid and gangrenous. Here Mr. Pouteau exhi⸗ 
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There are very few authors who take notice of inter- 
nal Eriſypelas. You may ſee an inſtance of it in Lommius; 
but ſuch are very rare. It was therefore incumbent on Mr. 
Pouteau to diſtinguiſh them; for vernal Pleuriſies and 
Peripneumonies are here, and, as far as T have been able to 
learn, over the torrid zone, of a general inflammatory nature. 
Nay, we may go farther, and fay, that even Pouteau's dif. 
ſections ſeem to'ſhew the inflammation of a phlegmonic na- 
ture. If we can make any proper diſtinction between Phleg- 
mon and Eriſypelas, it is this, that the Phlegmon is in the 
per cellular-membrane below the-ſkin, while Eriſypelas is 
ituated in the rete mucoſum. Hence, then, we are rather to 
take Mr. Pouteau's facts as inſtances of the powers of Cam- 


Huffman, in his treatiſe, De tuto Camphore cher 
am- 


mention the uſe of Camphire in gene x7 0 Hoffman, 


appears not to have ſpoken from his own practice, — 5 
Te 4 | 1 | CeO, 
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deed; he talks very looſely upon the ſubject, and not conde- 


ſcending on the manner of exhibition. Poſſibly in N 5 
cent Gonorrheea it might be rubbed externally on the penis 


in the manner of unction, in order to allay the inflammation, 
which is the firſt thing indicated in that diſeaſe; and inthe 
more advanced ſtate of the diſeaſe might be joined with other 
diaphoretics. Poſſibly ſome might think here of its acting in 


another way. Camphire has been ſaid to weaken the genital 


powers. It is not eaſy, from experience, to determine this. 
Some experiments mentioned in authors ſeem directly to con- 
tradict it; and from theſe Camphire ſeems rather to promote 
venery. | However, if it has the power of allaying inflamma- 
tion, Nappa Hæmorrhage, and acting as a powerful Sadative 


to the ſyſtem in general, I muſt ſay I would expect that it 


ſhould alſo weaken the genital parts. 


This leads to another diſeaſe, viz. where an inordinate 
venereal ſtimulus produces noQturnal pollution or emiſſions 
without erection. The cure here is extremely difficult, for 
the diſeaſe appears attended with a weakneſs of the whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and thoſe affected in the manner mentioned, 
are ſome of the moſt remarkable Hypochondriacs I have 
ſeen. In firſt treating this diſeaſe, I thought of interrupting 
the habit, and gave Opium in this intention. Sometimes for 
once, it would ſtop the recurrence, but on frequent exhibi- 
tion I found it rather to encreaſe the diſeaſe from its ſtimulat- 
ing and accumulating properties. I therefore had recourſe 
to Camphire, which I found have the deſired effect. It was 
exhibited at bed-time, as anodyne, and the patient at other 
times took Chalybeates. Theſe are the particular diſeaſes, 
in which Camphire has been employed. We ſhall now talk 
of ſome general qualities attributed to it. 

Camphire has been ſpoken of for its ſoporific virtue. In 
any quantity in which we give Camphire in the human 


body, I have never ſeen this effect. It is nevet evident, ex- 
cept when there is an itritation, which Camphire, by taking 


off, allows the natural tendency to take place. Another 
genera, quality attributed to Camphire is that of diaphoretic. 
ere, in ſo far as diaphoreſis may be promoted by relaxing 
the ſurface of the body, and my off ſtrifturez::Camphire 
may be of uſe ; but in ſo far as a ſtimulus is wanting, Cam- 
phire is of none at all; and I have ſeen Eijt of it given 


VPithout any effect, and probably when diaphoretic in Fever, 
it acts by taking off the inflammation, the ſtimulus ſtill 
Wn 


Camphire 
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. Camphire has been ſaid to be antiſeptic, and to this qua - 
lity Pringle attributes its effed in malignant Fevers. From 
| what we have: ſaid formerly, and Magini's experiments, it is 
1 probable. that Camphire acts on the ſtomach; though. if any 
F ſubſtance in ſmall quantity can be antiſeptic to our fluids, 
.Camphire has a very good chance to be ſo, as ſo ue Af 
Bale and penetrating over the whole hſtem. Ft APE 


EMPYREUMATIC o11Ls. 


1 The 1 Oils of Vegetables have e 1 
6 ſame virtues as thoſe of Animals, though at preſent out of 
uůſe. The changes wrought both on theſe Oils, and thoſe 
J of Animals, by repeated diſtillations, will be ſeen. in the 
oh _ Chemiſtry, which ſee. Lewis commends the Edinburgh 
Diſpenſatory for rejecting the Ol. Lateritiæ; but this is 
only to be underſtood of its preſent form; for by the changes 
wrought on it by. repeated. diſtillation, we have all the reaſon - 
in the world to ſuppoſe its general action on the ner vous 
ſyſtem and antiſpaſmodic qualities to approach to thoſe of 
115 Empyreumatic Oils of Animals. he Chemiſt, who 
has brought theſe into reputation, repeated the diſtillation 
- forty times; and in the German Piſpenſatories, the proceſs 
is directed to be rformed fifteen. or twenty times, It were 
greatly to be wiſhed, that ſome-means were found to ſhorten 
a proceſs, which, for its expence and tediouſneſs, our 99 
and Apothecaries would be ſo unwilling to undergo . 
its f@ter in the firſt diſtillation, we might ſuppoſe the oe 
reumatie Oil of Animals antiſpaſmodic, but then this feetor 
is joined with ſo ſtrong. an acrimony, that the ſtimulant over 
* the e rig * hus e tells 1 — 
HS, „ nth” - 4 j ; . 
"+ The addition of . ad all from W is che me- 
hes propoſed for expediting this proceſs by moſt authors. Beaumé | 
propdſes the applications of Ether. He alleges, that by the mix- 
ture of this, a thick gummy matter is precipitated from the Empy- 
_ reumatic Oil, and that the liquor above remains more pure, He 
ſays alſo, that by this management more may be done * two dif- 
tladpos, than by ten without it. . «40. 
- Theſe — Oils, ar procured from e 
* pe are of the Jae. e, ond when W 
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their antiſpaſmodic virtues, at every repeated diſtillation, are 


es 
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that a few drops of the Oleum C. C. will throw a ſtrong. man 
into a profuſe ſweat, but by repeated diſtillations this ftr 
is taken off, and the Oils are improved greatly in volatility, 


encreaſed, and they approach to, the nature of Camphine. 
Were it not for their dearneſs; they might certdinly be exter- 


nally employed as antiſpaſmodic. In this way they bave been 


employed for curing Cataracts. In one caſe they checked the 
progreſs of the diſeaſe, and alleviated the ſymptoms; in an- 
other, which was not of long ſtanding, the Cataract Was en- 
tirely diſcuſſed. Internally, the Empyreumatic Oils of Ani- 
mals have been uſed in hyſteric and hypochondriac affe&ti- 

ons: but what they have been chiefly famous in, is the Epi- 

lepſy, and I think unluckily ; for this diſeaſe often may de- 

pend on cauſes out of the reach of Antiſpaſmodics, and, 

when it is, there are few which can make ſuch a change in 

the ſyſtem as to take off the irritability ; and L imagine that 5 
Antiſpaſmodics often fail, both in hyſteric and hypochondriaag 
caſes, becauſe we employ them at all times, whereby they 

recome habitual and familiar 10 the fyftem, 20 ole thee of. 
fe& when given in the time of the paroxyſm, where alone we 
ought to employ them. 'To take off the irritability we muſt 
rely on Sedatives and Aſtringents. The Empyreumatic Oils 
have likewiſe been famous in Intermittent Fevers, when giv- 


\ 


en like Opium before the parozyſm. They have alſo been 


uſed in Continued Fever, and with ſome, with all the reputa= — © 
tion of Camphire ; though this uſe of them has been founded 
Camphire for their anodyne properties, but, like it, I ima- 

gine they act rather by taking off ſpaſm and irritation, than 
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by any properties directly anodyne. 5 
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the utmoſt degree of purity; are very valuable medicines. In 
that ſtate they become clear and limpid, ſuffer a great diminu- 
tion of their ſpecific gravity, are remarkably. more volatile, and 
have their odour and taſte much improved. They likewiſe be- 
come ſoluble in vinous ſpirits. By long or frequent expoſure 
to the atmoſphere me loſe theſe qualities and return to theic 
empyreumatic ſtate. Hence they ſhould be kept in ſmall phials, 
clole ſtopped, and never ſuffered to remain open any length of 


time, 
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Ether is very analogous to the ſubſtances of which we 
have been juſt treating. It is an oily matter, colourleſs when 
pure, and ſoluble in alcohol, reſembling, as I would allege, 
In taſte and flavour, the ſubſtances of which we have been 
talking, and though of different production, yet of ſimilar 
virtues. Its effects as antiſpaſmodic are now ſufficiently 
known. It has been found uſeful in Head-achs of the ſpaf- 
mo dic kind; nay, even in inflammatory and rheumatic Head- 

achs. There is one caſe, viz. the Tooth-ach, in which, if 
properly. applied, it not only gives a momentary, but durable 
relief. In order to its action, it muſt be converted into va- 
pour, which is done by the heat of the body, and therefore, 
in applying it, we cover the part with the palm of the hand, in 
order to drive back the vapour, and prevent its diſſipation in 
the air. It would be worth while to imitate the ſame prac- 
tice with Camphire. The Ather is more volatile, has ſome 
advantages over the Camphire, and becomes more quickly 
applied to the particular nerves affected. Hence ther is 
properly preferred to it in all ſpaſmodic affections of the ſto. 

mach and prime vie. The method of exhibiting it, is by 
. diffuſion in water, by which means, if not diſſipated, it will 
probably act more powerfully, How far its uſe might be 

extended to other ſpaſmodic caſes, I do not know. Perhaps 
it might be employed in Epilepſy. - In Fevers it is not em- 
_  Ployed; but if you conſult Dr. Hoffman, you will find it 

often employed here; and in ſo far as his teſtimony is to be 
taken for a medicine of his own invention, (for the Liquor 
 anadynus mineralis is nothing elſe but Æther diffuſed in Spirit 
_of Wine,) arid by which he was to obtain profit, it is found 


+ 


of conſiderable virtues. ._ 
> ESSEN /FLAL OILS. 


_ . . Theſe are ſeparated and depoſited in particular cells, exiſt- 
ing more copiouſly ſometimes in one, and ſometimes in ano- 
ther part of the vegetable. Theſe we can ſometimes obtain 
exactly as Nature prepares them, by opening the cellular 
texture of plants, and treating them by expreſſion. But 
this is ſeldom practicable, and we are obliged to have recourſe 
to the aid. of diſtillation. But from the heat 2 r 
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ſhould 9 be on our guard againſt any changes they un- 
dergo in diſtillation, either from exceſs of heat giving them 
an empyreumatic taint, or raiſing along with them a portion 
of groſſer matter. Procured with all the art poſſible, Eſſen- 
tial Oils are liable to ſuffer conſiderable changes on being 


kept, and to loſe their ſpiritus rector and medical portion, un- 


leſs accurately ſecured from the air. The /þiritus rector has, 
indeed, gone off, but in inconſiderable quantity, but the re- 
mainder is ſo entangled in the now thickened Oil, as not to 


exert its medical virtyes, All this ſhows us, that if we de- 


pend on any virtues in the Eſſential Oils, we muſt uſe them 
as recent as poſſible. VV 
The virtues of Eſſential Oils are generally thoſe of the 
Plants, from which they are derived. Formerly it was ſup> 
poſed they contained all the virtues of their reſpective ſub- 
jects, and hence were called Eſſences ; but this we now find 
is the caſe with very few. The virtues of Plants are not al- 
ways confined to theſe odorous parts. We are now to expect 
the Aſtringency of Cinnamon in its Eſſential Oil, or the Bit- 
terneſs of Wormwood. Hence it might be. ſuppoſed, we. 


* 


could talk in general of the virtues of Eſſential Oils as 


diſtinQ ; but there are not yet a ſufficient number of experi- 

ments to enable us to attempt this, or to determine their dif- 

fei 8 S LY 
Eſſential Oils are chiefly taken from the claſs of Stimu- 


lants. The Verticillatæ all give out an Eſſential Oil, the 
virtues of which are more in common than that of the Plants 


themſelves; for theſe often have their diſtinguiſhing proper- 
ty depending on a more fixed part. With regard to the 
Unbellatæ, the ſame ſeems to take place; but ſufficient ex- 
periments have not been made to determine, whether the Eſ- 
ſential Oils of this claſs partake of its poiſonous qualities: 
The Siliguoſæ are not commonly ſuppoſed to contain an Eſ- 


ſential Oil, but accurate experiments now ſhow that they do, 


and that an Eſſential Oil, of a valuable kind probably, as 
very volatile, pungent, and diffuſible, and the more volatile 
and penetrating the parts, the more antiſpaſmodic virtues. we 
find, The ſþiritus rector is very copious in Muſtard and 
Horſe-radiſh, and fo alſo is, probably, in their Eſſential Oil. 


The ſame, obſervations poſſibly apply to the Oils of the 


ces... The 


Alliaciæ. A particular kind of Eſſential Oils is got from the 
Oils of the aromatic claſs approach to the nature of „de 


The Oils of other ſubſtances have different virtues, which 


7 5 will 


0 


Me. reren b. rat 
will be use 680 4 from what we have ſaid of the virtues of, 
their reſpective plants reſiding in a volatile or fixed part. 

All the Ential, Oils have been introduced as antiſpaſ- 
modic, bu #4 all ſhort #3 Camp 15 e, Empyreumatic Oils, or 
Ether. © TheiraQtion'i nfided to the part to which 
they are applied, and hence they are more remarkable as Car- 
minatives, than in their che, on the ſyſtem. They, too, 
have more of a ſtimulus than any of the ſubſtances we have 

been mentibning, and therefore they ſhould be given to the 
"Eon and flaccid,” and not to'the' inflammatory.” 
rom their not containing all the virtues of the ſubjects 
whence they are drawn, and from their frequent adul- 
Se great many of the Efſential Oils have been rejected 
from” pra« aQtice;' and even thoſe whith are ſtill in our diſpen- 
ſatories; ately *ccur in preſcriptiom We are, however, apt 
to Tum into erceſs; both in our favours and prejudices, and 
poſſibly there may be except 5M to our general rules. What 
we have aid ot 'Effential Oils applies fin more to: diſtilled 
waters; for the impregnation 1 in them is inconſiderable, inſo- 
müch, that little virtues are tow expected from them. Even 


here, however, there are exceptions, and we ſee Pepper- mint 


water is a ve - I valuable medicine, both as carminative and 
antiſpaimodic in the prime. Ut; and this virtue probably is 


more active in the water than in the Eſſential Oils. This is 


ſomewhat tontradiftory" to what we were juſt now ſaying; 
but certain it is, that ſeveral plants have their Eſſentiaf Oils 
and diſtilled Waters more active than in the plant i in ſub- 
ſtance. A glaring inſtance we have of this in the Lauro- 
ceraſur, Which Langriſn found of ſuch pernicious properties 
in diſtilled Waters, ang of a on er nature WES ex- 
e in ſubſtance.” {4 6/4 PUBL ZRD 36, 099) e Var 
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K tele the former ſubſtances i in afirthes; 1 chuſs 
to treat of Muſk here. MulſF is among the few medicines af- 
forded us by the animal kingdom. It is an animal ſubſtance 
of a peculiar kind, containing a confiderable' portion of Ef. 
ſenti ＋ il, and on that account belonging to the antiſpaſmo- 
dic claſs. It is extremely volatile, quickly diffuſed, the moſt 
odotiferoits ſubſtance in nature, and at the ſame time the 
moſt retentive of its odour, ' Muſk has long ſtood in the liſt 
of officinal medicines, but its virtues, I imagine, have not 
been known till of Ea for which we are entirely 8 to 
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the Chineſe. As by them taught to exhibit it in a large doſe, 


we have found it a valuable antiſpaſmodic, and indeed have 


uſed it in all kinds of antiſpaſmodic affections. We have 
employed it in hyſteric and hypochondriac affections, which 
we are very apt to think always to take place, When there 
are ſpaſmodic affections of the alimentary canal; whereas 
they often proceed from Gout; but even here Muſk has been 
found of advantage, and it has been known to cure a Gout 
in the ſtomach, as may be ſeen in the London Eſſays. In 


| ſhort, it is limited to no ſpaſmodic affeQion; It has been 


found of advantage in the Hiecup, and from Hillary we learn, 
in thoſe violent ſpaſmodic affections called the Colica Picto- 
mm. The analogy has not been extended to the eur; 
though I think it may. Muſk is often uſeful in Epilepſy, 
but with the ſame reſtriction as we have given already upon 

the ufe- of Empyreumatic Oils there. Io the Tetanes, we 
learn from Hillary, that Muſk, conjoined with Opium, is an 
effectual remedy. The Muſk, as we now employ it, was 


chiefly introduced from its effects in the-Rabies canina, by the 


Chineſe; and its efficacy here is now ſufficiently known; and 
indeed we have reaſon to imagine it will be ſucceſsfully em- 
ployed there, as it is pretty generally thought, that this diſeaſe 
is only to be conſidered as a ſpaſmodic affection; and where- 
ver we are doubtful of the nature of the diſeaſe, we may 
reaſonably deduce it from the nature of the remedy em- 
lo ed. FOE gn TT . 5 5 Ten * e Rea 2 
£ Les too, Muſk has been exhibited. Whether this is 


always to be conſidered as a ſpaſmodic affection, I ſhall not 
determine; but wherever theſe occur, accompanied with 
tremors, ſubſultus tendinum, c. Muſk not only is effectual 
in relieving theſe, but in taking off the Fever itſelf. From 
Dr. Wall's practice we find it has been of uſe, where an in- 


flammatory diatheſis js prefent ; but whether properly it 


ought to be employed in ſuch caſe, I ſhall not determine, In 


all the nervous and malignant Fevers, Muſk is of ſignal ad- 


vantage; and Mr, Reid has found it of great efficacy in the 


jail diſtemper. I wonder Dr. Pringle ſays nothing of its uſe _ 


in theſe diſeaſes, From this, however, I would conclude, he 
has ho material objection to it. He gives, indeed, an in- 
| ſtance, where its effects, he ſays, were not ſo ſudden as in 
Mr. Reid's cafes, but this was far from making a fair trial. 
There is one other diſeaſe in which Muſk has been em- 
ployed, viz. in Mania. This diſeaſe often depends upon 
cauſes not to be removed by any medicine, and is often he- 
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7 In ſuch circumſtances, Muſk, like other remedies, 
fails : Bu 


caſes it would probably 


* 


ve the ſame 
been largely continues. 


ect, had the doſe 


k 
zh 2 
A. : 


2 ZIBETHUM, CIVET. 
Civet is an odorous, oily, animal ſubſtance, which we 
may therefore ſuppoſe of ſimilar virtues to Muſk ; but! 
know nothing in practice that either confirms or confutes 
„ I Ee es 
"13 = ut no A 8 0 R. | | 
This is more frequently employed. It has its virtues de- 


* - 
R 


| 2 on an Eſſential Oil. Beſides this and the two for- 


mer, I know few animal ſubſtances of the ſame kind. In 
the Caſtor the odour is not ſo volatile, and is of the fetid 
kind, which has been ſuppoſed the foundation of its anti- 


ſpaſmodic virtue; but from the analogy of Muſk we ſee, that 
agreeable odours may be antiſpaſmodic as well as fetid. 


aſtor has been employed as an antihyſteric, and in feveriſh 
caſes, Like the Eſſential Oils it has a ſtimulant joined with 
an antiſpaſmodic quality, and is often more hurtful by the 
former than advantageous by the latter. Its antiſpaſmodic 


qualities otherwiſe are by no means remarkable, whence it is, 
that Caſtor of late has been much neglected in practice. 
In our Diſpenſatory ſtand both a ſimple and compound 


tinQure of Caſtor, the former intended for thoſe with whom 


_  Aſſa fatida diſagrees. There have been diſputes about the 


menſtruum, but it is now agreed that pure Alcohol is beſt, 
and that any other menſtruum extracts more of the diſagree- 
able, and leſs of the uſeful parts, Our College, in the com- 
pound tinEture, have attempted a refinement, and ordered the 


extraction to be made by the Spiritus volatilis oleofus, but this 
| Iimits'the' doſe of the Caſtor, and weakens the ſpirit, which 


gives us a weaker impregnation, A Ego: 4; age 

The next thing we confider is the proportion; and in or- 
dering a greater quantity of Caſtor, the Edinburgh College 
is the more judicious, * Nay, Alcohol will diſſolve more 
Caſtor than is commonly imagined, The firſt extracti- 
on is of the moſt ſubtle. kind, the others leſs uſeful, 


and more diſagreeable. Hence I think we might employ 
| ; N ys 9 cohobation; 
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t I have ſeen Muſk have more effect than any other 
remedy. I have ſeen a cure wy aan” it; and in other 
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cohobation ; employ, e: g. Ibj. of Alcohol, to extract 3j. of 


coy and! a, iN the, eng ARR to freſh PRES: of; 
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13 3 as fa) 1 ; | 
We have, MS: account of the tubſtance | in PE wa, | 
logue, been obliged to tranſpoſe a little, in order to ag 
our moſt powerful Antiſpaſmodics together. „ 


Caſſumuniar ſhould not have ſtood, in this part of our litt, 


but along with the Zedaary and Serpentaria. With th 


Zedoary it agrees both in botanical, analogy. and ſenſib 
qualities, and hence its virtues may be deduced. It i is now, 
however, diſregarded, though formerly in high 1 reputation, | 
on account of that fwd N we o larger . upon exotic 
medicine. l les 
Pæony bas long ſtood ' in | our c liſts, but I can y no writer, 
or praQtitioner who can give teſtimony of its virtues from 
ticular experience. Beſides, there is a ſuſpicion of its pole | 
ſonous qualities, and. We analogy inſerts, it into an 
acr id claſs. f a 
Valeriana Syloeftriai is the only one. of the thn which is 
at preſent in repute as an Antiſpaſmodic, It was introduced 
on the authority of Fabius Columna, one of the reſtorers of 
botanical knowledge, and a man of induſtry. and diſcern- 


ment. He tells us he cured himſelf of an Epilepſy by it. 


It was afterwards diſregarded, but is now uſed in every ſpe- 
cies of ſpaſmodic affection. Its odour ſeems to point out 
this quality; but for my part, after having ſeen it employed 
in a number of caſes, it has failed altogether, or produced 
very inconſiderable effeQts. Phyſicians acknowledge this, 
but ſay it is owing to the ſmallneſs of the doſe. Linnæus, 
who ſeems, to have had a good opinion of Valerian, marks, 
as the medium doſe, Zij.-of. the root in powder. I have 
bann to the quantity of Zſs, without any effect. However, 
am apt to think this might be owing to the badneſs of the 
medicine. Valerian is only perfect when it is taken up in 
the ſpring, before its leaves are ſhot out; whereas we com- 
monly get it as taken up at the end of ſummer, when it is 
flowering, When in proper condition, it is alleged. to be 
gently purgative and diuretic. It contains a conſiderable 
Paving of ſaline. matter, which ſupports its diuretic WAR... Z 
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328 LECTURES ON THE | 
The doſe in which Valerian muſt be exhibited in ſub- 
ſtance, ſhews that little advantage can be got in extracting 
it by any menſtruum, as we can hardly get one in Which 
it could be taken in ſufficient quantity. Hence the impro- 
_ Priety of Alcohol, Brandy, or even Wine, Water is the 
only menſtruum by which we can extract it, and at the ſame 
ume could-exhibit it, thus extracted, in ſufficient quantity, 
© The London College infuſe it in Spt. volatilis}aromaticus, 
but it is plain that this muſt give but a weak impregnation, 
that the impregnation got can only be exhibited in very 
ſmall doſes, and that the whole of ts virtues muſt depend 

upon the menſtruum. It is the chief ingredient in our 
Tinctura Cephalica,  — f | os 


VOLATILE ALKALL 


I have faid that the antiſpaſmodic virtue reſided in Eſſen- 


tial Oil. There ſeems an exception with regard to the vo- 


latile alkaline ſalts, but if we conſider their origin and 


- inflammability with nitre, this exception will not appear ſo 
ſtriking as would be at firſt imagined. As Muſk is the 
- moſt odoriferous of natural ſubſtances, ſo Volatile Alkali is 
the moſt odoriferous of the artificial. Upon this footing 
it has been frequently experienced a powerful Antiſpaſmo- 
dic. It is confiderably acrid when applied to the tongue, 

and that in inconſiderable quantity; but if by any means 


wee could defend from its action the mouth and fauces, it 


might be thrown into the ſtomach in a large doſe, even with- 
© out inconvenience. From its volatility and ſubtilty it 
proves the quickeſt Antiſpaſmodic in the ſtomach in ner- 
vous affections. I have ſaid theſe ſpaſmodic affections often 
J %%% ̃ò Üc OT uh ane” | 

| Hence it is employed in all caſes of Fever, where Stimu- 
lants and Antifpaſmodics are neceſſary. In conſequence of 
© thoſe virtues, it is a powerful Diaphoretic. On this ac- 


ww * 


+ count it has been ſaid to be alexipharmic, or expelling poi- 
"ſon and contagion of all kinds. Now we know that in the 


- caſe of poiſon, as well as many others, we ought not ſo 
much to regard the cauſe as the effects, viz. the ſpaſmodic 
affections, c. commonly produced. It is on this account 
Juſſieu, in France, has found the Volatile Alkali, after re- 
- peated trials, ſo uſeful in obviating the effects of the bite of 
the viper. Thus from the nature of the remedy, we may 
fairly make a judgment of the nature of the diſeaſe. But 


regard to ts fees, in determining lo the ſurface. The 
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danger of Fevers depends moſtly on the cold fit, and it is in 
the cold fit of Intermittents that moſt people die. To re- 
lieve this, we have not many medicines, but the Volatile 
Alkali is employed with advantage. I his cold fit appears 
in various forms, and J have ſeen it often appear in a ſtretch- 
ing of the cheſt, and cough. The Volatile Alkali given 


here, brings on an agreeable heat, and determines powerfully | 


to the ſurface, It is alſo recommended as pectoral on the 


ſame footing. We cannot omit ſaying ſomewhat here as to 


ihe antiſeptic quality attributed to it by Pringle, It is as 


poſſeſſing this virtue, that he employs it in malignant and 
putrid Fever; but it is evident, from the ſmall quantity in 
which it acts, and the ſuddenneſs of the operation, that, as 
antiſeptic to our fluids, it is of no efficacy, and that it acts 
almoſt entirely in the ſtomach. | 
Formerly it was ſuppoſed that the Volatile Alkali differed | 

according to the ſubſtances from which it was procured ; 
but now we know, that, if equally pure, it is always one and 
the ſame. Got from Sal Ammoniac, it is pure; as procured 
from, animal ſubſtances, it is contaminated with empyreu- 
- matic oil, and E, that oil contributes to its virtues; 
but ſurely the difference cannot be great; and if we want to 
join ſuch an Antiſpaſmodic along with it, we ſhould chuſe 
one whoſe doſe and effects we can better aſcertain, e. g. the 
Oleum animale, But there is another more conſiderable dif- 
ference, viz. as it is employed in its cauſtic, or mild ſlate. 
_ Certainly, as an application to the noſtrils, the former is 
preferable, and the French practice with Eau de Luce, con- 
_ firmed, indeed, by our own experience, ſhews the uſefulneſs 
of that impregnation. It acts without inconvenience, and 
more ſuddenly, which is a great matter; and indeed I make 
no doubt, but that in almoſt all caſes it would be preferable, 
could we defend from its acrimony the mouth and fauces. 
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2 have ſet down this among the Vegetibles, although I 
believe there is little difference between the vegetable and 
foſſile Soots. An arſenical matter, however, may accom- 
pany 15 og the foſſile Seot, volatilized with the pyrites 
contained in oſſile inflammables, and therefore a proper 
caution is neceſſary when we uſe it as a medicine, Soot is a 
very heterogeneous ſubſtance, containing, beſides Sal Ammo- 
niac, a quantity of naked Volatile Akai, enveloped more or 
leſs in an em PTE oll. The Volatile Alkali is very apt to 


fly 
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339 LECTURES ON THE 
fly off, and hence we ſhould uſe the Soot as freſh as poſſible, 

Even as the Volatile Alkali and Oil ſtand in Soot, they are 

certainly antiſpaſmodic; and I have known obſtinate head- 

achs cured by the uſe of Soot, in the doſe of Iſs. continued 


= for ſome days; but then in other caſes it failed in the ſame 


As Fuligo even fails in ſubſtance, much more will it do 
ſo in the weak impregnation obtained by tincture. The 
Hſſa fœtida joined to it may be of ſome. advantage, but that 
can be very little. Lhe London College gives us a tincture 
of Aa fœlida with Soot, which may be uſeful, as the mem- 
ſttruum employed extracts the Eſſential Oil, on which its 


virtues depend; but even there the doſe is limited by the 
menſtruum. | 5 fo „ | 


Me have now finiſhed particular Antiſpaſmodics, and 
have, according to our cuſtom, ſubjoined ſome general titles: 
Aftringents, Emollients, Demulcents, Stimulants, Sedatives. 

Aſtringents are antiſpaſmodic, by taking off the laxity on 
which mobility depends. All our Antiſpaſmodics are only 
effeQual in the time of the fit. It is Aſtringents which we 
muſt uſe to obviate the return of Spaſm, and when Spaſm 

occurs, Antiſpaſmodics. To obviate Spaſm we uſe Iron, 
Lead, Copper, and Peruvian Bark. Spaſm may ſometimes 
be owing to an over diſtenſion, as well as laxity, and hence 
Emollients, by relaxing the ſimple ſolids,” may take off the 
continuance of the Spaſm. A very frequent cauſe of Spaſm 

is Acrimony. Demulcents, by obtunding this, will take off 
the Spaſm, by leſſening or removing the cauſe. It is a 
doubt whether all our Antiſpaſmodics are not ſtimulant ot 

ſedative. Very frequently at leaſt we can refer them to one 
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We have nom finiſhed the / conſideration of Medicines 
which act on the Solids. Theſe, as moſt important, we 
have conſidered firſt; for the Medicines which act upon the 
Fluids, do ſo commonly in conſequence of acting on the 
Solids. I do not ſay this is the conſtant, but certainly it is 
the general caſe, and every day 2 Writers, as well as 
Practitioners, inclining to the pathology of the ſolids. 
The medicines, which act on the fluids, are divided into 

thoſe, 1. Which act on the circulating fluids; 2. Into the 

evaguants, or thoſe which act on the excretions. The Alte- 
rantia, or thoſe medicines which act on the fluids ſtil] re- 
|. maining in the ſyſtem, may be divided into two kinds; 1 =. 
| into ſuch as affect their conſiſtence or coheſion; 2dy, into 


belong the Attenuantia and Inſpiſſandia ; to the ſecond. head 


the Demulcentia, Antacida, Antalkalina, and Anti ſeptica. Be- 
fore we enter into the conſideration of theſe, we ſhall e- 


44 * 


be diſcerned, Firſt, the coagulable lymph; ſecondly, the 
red globules; thirdly, the ſeroſity. Theſe three portions 


re conſtantly obſervable in the blood of animals. There 


are, indeed, a ſet of animals called the Exſanguia, but I find 


that there are very few of theſe, even thoſe of the inſe& tribe, 
but what contain more or leſs of the aboye-mentioned por- 


tions. Although theſe be the proper conſtituent parts of 
animal | blood, yet it muſt be allowed there are ſeveral 
others occaſionally, preſent, as, e. g. a quantity of unaſſimi- 


lated chyle, and, though not ſo conſtantly, a quantity of re- 
abſorbed ſecreted liquors, either of thoſe. intended to ſbe 


thrown out of the body, or of thoſe ſecreted into particular: 


cavities, 
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| ſuch as affect the mixture of our fluids. To the firſt head 
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cavities, for particular purpoſes. Beſides theſe, there may 
be, on various occaſions, a number of extraneous matters, 

not capable of being converted into animal fluids, taken in 
with our aliment, or given in the way of medicine, Ec. 
which are conveyed out of the ſyſtem, as ſoon as the laws of 
the cexconomy admit, Theſe we ſhall talk of afterwards, 
At preſent we proceed to conſider thoſe principal portions 


we have mentioned; and firſt, 


„ COAGULABLE LY MPH. - 
This was firſt taken notice of by Malpighi, under the 
title of the Pars fibroſa ſanguinis, and is what Davies and 
others call the Gluten, I keep to the term impoſed by Se- 
nac, before whoſe writings it had not been taken notice of 
as a conſtant conſtituent part of the blood. That it is 
always preſent, is ſhewn by eaſy experiments, by waſhing 
the craſſamentum, by agitating the blood drawn from veins 
or arteries in a cloſe veſſel, and pouring off the other parts 
from it, and by coagulating the ſerum, It is alſo found 
both in the diſeaſed and healthy, appearing in the form of 
what is called inflammatory cruſt, 
From examining it, in conſequence of the experiments 
_ abovementioned, it appears to be that portion of the blood 
moſt diſpoſed to concrete upon ſtagnation, or cooling of the 
Whole ; and, therefore, the foundation of the concretion in 
extravaſated blood. From concreting along with the co- 
louring parts, it has commonly eſcaped the notice of Phyſi- 
cians. When freed of this colouring part, it appears more 
or leſs white, perfectly mild and bland, reſembling in ſenſi- 
ble qualities, and chemical principles, the albumen ovi of 
oviparous animals; whence I conclude them to be entirely 
the ſame ſubſtances, only that the coagulable lymph can 
never be got ſo accurately ſeparated, as the albumen ovi. As 
that ſerves for the nouriſhment of the chick, fo the coagu- 
lable lymph is the nutritious part of animal fluid, that into 
which our aliment is converted, and that in conſequence of 


whoſe changes the ſolid parts of the body are formed. 


This is confirmed when we compare it with animal ſolids, - 
which, upon chemical trials, and other appearances, are 
evidently one and the ſame kind of matter. The coagula- 
ble lymph is chiefly acted upon, or undergoes changes, in 
conſequence of heat, cold, or putrefaction. It is not to be 
changed by any ſubſtances which can be taken into the 
veſlels of animals conſiſtent with life. It is, indeed, Wy” 
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by concentrated acids, cauſtic alkali, and neutrals, but never 

with theſe when taken in by the mouth, and when injected 
into the veſſels they produce death. e I 


2. FE Dt GLOBULIS; ew 
By former Phyſiologiſts theſe were conſidered as a very 
great proportion of our fluids ; but are now found, in com- 
pariſon with the whole, to come in but for a very ſmall 
ſhare. In other reſpe&s they are not near ſo much the ob- 
je& of our attention as formerly; for the Lewenhoeckian * 
doctrine now is entirely exploded, Which no obſervation, 
even with the microſcope, has confirmed, and which every 
later obſervation contradicts. Every experiment proves them 
to be a diſtinct part of the.blood. _ © ee 
Ihe chief property of red globules is, that they refuſe 
mixture, and are only diffuſed in the other parts. With the 
ſeroſity they even admit not of diffuſion; and though joined 
to the coagulable lymph, yet is there no intimate union, and _ 
the two portions can be eaſily ſeparated without decompo- 
ſition. It is on account of this want of miſcibility, that 
they appear in a globular form, in the ſame manner as oil in 
water, or, if the oil be in greater proportion, water in oil. 
We never can ſee the ultimate particles of bodies; and when- 
ever we ſee a globular appearance in mixed bodies, we muſt 
conclude it is only in conſequence of diffuſion. Gaubius 
ſuppoſes the red globules of an oily*nature; but their more 
ready diffuſibility with water, preferable to the ſerum or coa-" 
gulable lymph, contradidts this opinion. Neither, indeed, 
will they unite with oils, which holds true with no other 
oily body I know. It has been ſaid they are inflammable, 
and give out much oil in diſtillation; but againſt this it max 
reaſonably be alleged, that thoſe who made the experiment 
were not ſufficiently ateurate in ſeparating them from the 
other parts. Thus we have ſaid what the red globules are 
not, I wiſh we could fay what they are. We have called 
them globular, but Haller and Senac diſpute about this, the 
one calling them globular, the other lenticular.' Another 
queſtion has ariſen, viz. Whether every ſingle globule is of 
a red colour; or whether they only attain that when placed 
in a quantity above each other, in the ſame manner as hap- 


q 7 


pens in tinged glaſs, which, if divided into thin film be- 
comes tranſparent and colourleſs; but if theſe tranſparent 
- colourleſs films be laid above each other, the ſame colour as 
formerly again appears. Haller ſays, that the Pony 
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286 LECTURES ON THE 
ſingly their red colour; Senac the contrary, We may allow. 
to Senac, that if the ſingle gloubules are red, they are but faintly 
fo, and that it depends chiefly on the admixture of the whole; 
and that the deepneſs or brightneſs of the red. depends on the 
diffuſion or concentration of the red globules. I am inclined 

to think of their ſeparate red colour; for in very ſmall pro- 
portion they give colour to a large quantity of water. The 
nature of this part of our blood depends ſo much on micro- 
ſcopical obſervations, and theſe are ſo liable to error, that we 

cannot depend upon one particular which has been ſaid con- 
cerning it. It is ſaid that the red globules remain not only of 
the ſame ſize, in the ſame animal, at different times, but in all 

different animals at all times, If this were true, it would be 
very difficult to account for; but I imagine the fact is not ac- 
curately eſtabliſhed. Whether the colour of the red globules 
is heightened or leſſened by particular circumſtances, and 
what is the reaſon of theſe changes, is a great deſideratum; 
but not determined. That they are changed by putrefaction, 
may be allowed; but that ever their ultimate particles are 
changed, require confirmation, or that any medicines exiſt 
which have the power of altering their colour or form. In 
ſhort, how the red globules are produced, to what purpoſe 
they ſerve, in what proportion they exiſt, and by what pow- 
ers they are altered, ſeems altogether unknown, 


ET 
| Allowed to cool, the blood ſpontaneouſly ſeparates into 
> Craſſamentum and Serum. Theſe are commonly thought 
© homogeneous, but it is found the Craſſamentum is compound- 
ed of the two laſt parts which we have mentioned, and the 
Serum ofathe Lympha coagulabilis, and the portion which by 
Senac has been properly called Seroſity, or that watery part 
which runs out of the pores of the cut Serum when coagulated. 
It is obſerved, that when warm, the Serum ſhews both a taſte 
and odour, which experiment finds to be owing to the ſero- 
ſily, which conſiſts of pure water with ſaline matters diſ- 
ſolved, and probably a portion of an oily matter adhering, 
and which is found to poſſeſs the taſte and odour mentioned, 
more or leſs ſtrongly, in proportion as it has been accurately 
ſeparated from the coagulable lymph. The Serofity, then, 
is to be conſidered as a ſeparate part of the blood, and from 
many circumſtances it appears akin to the urine in the kid- 
neys, and to be properly the excrementitious part * 92 
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blood. As putrefaction renders volatile, ſaline and oily 
matters, it is no wonder how they come to exiſt in the ſero- 
ſity. It is theſe which probably fly off in the falitus ſangui- 
nit, which is not, as ſome have imagined, a diſtin& part, but 
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found by experiment to be of the ſame nature with the Sero- 
ſity. Whether a peculiar matter flies off along with the Se- 


rolity, is not ſo eaſy to decide. Experiments ſhew, that air 


is contained in the blood, but whether this be common or 


fixed air, is not determined. Shut up accurately in cloſe 
veſſels, the blood remains remarkably fluid for a long time. 
Air is, in ſome meaſure, the foundation of fluidity in water, 
and on both theſe accounts may perhaps be ſuppoſed the 


foundation of fluidity in our blood, The only author from 
whom you will, perhaps, gain any knowledge on the Serofity 
of the Blood, 13 Mr. Senna. 
With regard to the union of the Seroſity with the other 
parts of the blood. It pretty manifeſtly does not unite with 
the red globules. - I ſaid that the red globules were, waſhed 
out with the Serum, but then they very ſoon precipitate to the 
bottom. How far the Seroſity unites with the coagulable 
lymph, is not ſo certain. It is plain that a portion of the 
coagulable lymph ſpontaneouſly ſeparates from the Seroſity, 
to form the craſſamentum, but then another part goes along 
with the Seroſity; but I imagine there is never between them 
a perfect union. The Seroſity is always acrid, and whatever 
ſubſtance, therefore, it is mixed with, it muſt communicate 
that acrimony to; but the coagulable lymph, ſeparated from 


the Seroſity, retains no ſuch property. Again when we coa- 


gulate the Serum, we find the Seroſity run out from the pores 


of the coagulable lymph, which ſhews that it was only en- 
tangled in the ſame manner as the fluid volatile alkali coagu- 


lates with ſpirit of wine. From this view we would be led to 


imagine, that the three parts of the blood are never joined by 
proper mixture, but only kept in union by motion and agitati- 


on. If this be confirmed by uſeful purpoſes deduced, as thence 


accruing to the animal ceconomy, it will appear more cer- 


tain, The Seroſity ſeems deſigned to take off the putrid 


parts of the blood, and to furniſh the excrementitious ſecre- 


tions. If a proper mixture ſhould take place, it would take 
off the nutritious coagulable lymph along with it, which we 


could not conceive to be ſeparated by the ſecretory organs. 


Again, the Seroſity ſeems to hold any occaſional matters 
which may exiſt in the blood, and which, by this means, are 
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ſoon carried off by the ſecretions,” but otherwiſe would alter 
. , the natureof the animal fluids. This ſhews that matters, in- 
” +, troduced into the mafs of blood, can have little effect in al- 
+ tering it, but may be, as they actually are, ſoon diſcovered 
1 There is a portion of matter pretty conſtantly preſent in 
the blood, viz. the oil which muſt have been ſecreted from 
the common maſs. into the cellular texture and reabſorbed, 
How this exiſts in the blood is not determined; whether 
united with all the! other parts of the blood beforementi- 
oned, and ſeparated by the ſecretory organ; whether for. 
mally as well as materially preſent; or whether joined with 
the ſerofity. It is this laſt opinion T am apt to favour, for 
we find — the oil formally preſent in the urine; we find, 
that in a due quantity the oil will act as a demulcent, and 
will take off, e. g. the acrimony of the mucus in the bron- 
chiæ, whence we would be led to conclude, that it is de- 
ſiened by nature to obviate the acrimony of the ſeroſity. 
Wherever there is a tendency'to putrefaction, there the acri- 
mony of the ſeroſity is encreaſed, and there conſequently. 
would be more occaſion for the oil as a demulcent. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that in ninety-nine Fevers of an hundred 
there is an emaciation and an abſorption of the oil in the 
cellular membrane. jFÜÜ* 3 O00 5 0 eg 
May we then conel 
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| clude, that thoſe we have mentioned are 
the only conſtituent parts of the blood, or are there ſtill 
others? It has been ſuppoſed by Haller, Gaubius, and Se- 
nac, that there is a mucous matter ſimilar to the vegetabſe 
mucus; and the latter alſo ſuppoſes what he calls a gelati- 
nous matter. It will be proper to take notice of their argu- 
ments, We are daily taking in a quantity of vegetable aſi- 
ment, which furniſhes a vegetable mucus, which may paſs 5 
through the primæ vie unchanged, and exiſt in the maſs of 
blood. Indeed this ſeems to be the caſe; but then this mu- 
cus floats in the ſeroſity without "furniſhing any nutritious: 
fluid, and ſo is thrown out of the body. By theſe Gentle 
men it has been ſaid to furniſh the mucous ſecretions. If 
vou lock into Dr. Fordyce's Theſis de Catarrio, you will 
find the ſeeretèd mueus has a great reſemblance to the coagu- | 
lable lymph, from ſome experiments, which indeed were 
made with a view to this very queſtion; à portion only of the 
. feroſity being mixed along with it; and indeed every view of 
this ſubjeCt ſeems to 1 what is ſhewn by theſe experi- 
re „„ | alleged 
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alleged, that the mucns is preſent in the maſs with the ſame 
qualities as ſecreted. He took a ſtomach, and emulged from 
it a conſiderable quantity of mucus, more, he ſays, than 


could be contained in the follicles, and which, therefore, he 
concludes muſt have been drawn directly from the blood. © 


But who determined for Senac the capacity of the follicles of 
the ſtomach, or ſhewed him, that though that was not great, 


it might not be compenſated by their. number? Again, in any 
ircitatien applied to the excretories, the mucus runs out in a 


fluid, and it is only in conſequence of ſtagnation, that it at- 


tains its viſcid conſiſtence. Hence, then, we are led to 
think, that any mucus Senac obtained from a dead animal, 
was only in conſequence of its having ſtagnated in the folli- 

cles of the ſtomach. Beſides, Senac always ſuppoſes the 


mucous matter to exiſt formerly in the maſs of blood, 


whereas it is much more probable that it is changed in the 


ſecretory organs. 5 


As to the gelatinous matter, it may be more ſhortly diſcuſ- | 
ſed, Senac only infers the preſence of this matter, from the 


nature of animal ſolids, which-ate made up of the fluids, and 
are reſolved into a jelly different from the coagulable lymph, 


which jelly he concludes thence muſt exiſt in the blood. 


But we never can perfectly extract animal ſolids ;' nay, 


as in the caſe of vegetables, there is always a ſucceſſive: ſo- 


| lution and decompoſition, as will appear ſufficiently evident 
from the experiments of the Bologna Society, and of Geof- 


_ froy ; ſo that ſtill. we may admit that animal ſolids are com- 


poſed of the coagulable lymph, although by reaſon of the 
decompoſition which enſues, we cannot extract it. 
Having thus aſcertained the conſtituent parts of our blood, 


q 


it would be of advantage to determine the proportion, This, 
however, cannot, well be done. Although only diffuſed or 


_ entangled, it is very difficult to disjoin the parts of the blood, 
the ſeroſity entangling and being entangled in the coagulable 
lymph, and that again concreting. with the red globules; 


and although theſe parts may be ſeparated, yet never can the 
ſeparation be made with that accuracy ſufficient to determine 


the proportion. Haller, when he examines the quantity of 
cruor, has no notion of its entangling the ſeroſity; and, in 


ſhort, all the experiments which have been made before it 


was known of what parts the proportion was to be aſſigned, 
mult go, for nothing. En gros, the red globules ſeem to be 
in ſmalleſt, proportion, and the ſerofity in gr 
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Here then, we muſt conſider the changes the blood is apft 
to undergo, by ſpontaneous or artificial ſeparation, 'No- 
thing is more common than to judge of diſeaſes by the ap- 
pearance and ſeparation of the blood; but when we conſider 
the variety of circumſtances which influence this ſeparation, 
the ſize of the orifice, the manner in which the blood flows, 
the ſhape and capacity of the veſſel which receives it, the 
temperature of the air at the time, the air in which the blood 
is allowed to ſtagnate, Cc. we mult eaſily ſee that our judg- 
ment muſt be very fallacious, when which of theſe different 
cauſes affects the ſeparation at the time, is ſo difficult to af. 
certain. Brown Langriſh has made many experiments to 
determine the judgment to be formed of diſeaſes from the ap- 
pearance of the blood; but as he could not, and certainly did 
not, beware of the cauſes, which varied the blood's appear- 
ance, I maintain his experiments muſt go for nothing. May 
we not alſo ſuppoſe, that the blood in the veſſels is affected 
with very ſmall changes, while- the real nature and condition 
of the fluids' is not altered? Senac gives us an inftance of 
blood flowing ropy from the vein, without its appearing 
that the patient laboured under any diſeaſe. Again, a liga- 
ture kept on a veſſel for ſome time, will produce that inflam- 
. matory cruſt, which has always been conſidered as a morbid” 
ſtate of the blood, I had a patient affected with an Epilepſy, 
who had been accuſtomed to have blood'drawn before the 
fit, at which time it appeared of the natural condition, but 
in an hour after, in the time of the fit, the blood drawn con- 
ereted without any ſpontaneous ſeparation, Upon the whole, 
it will appear, that our judgment, with regard to the ſtate of 
the fluids, is at preſent upon a very uncertain footing. 
I have ſaid, the Seroſity is a watery fluid, and therefore not 
apt to concrete, eſpecially. on account of the ſaline matters 
diſſolved in it. The red globules ſhew no concreting diſ- 
poſition, and it is therefore only the coagulable lymph, 
which, in its own nature, is ready, to concrete.” It will be 
therefore next curious to enquire, what are the means in the 
living body which prevent this concretion, and allow its 


paſſage through the minuteſt veſſels. 1. From the view of 


the proportion, we may perceive that the diffuſion of the 
more fluid parts will prevent the concretion of the reſt. 
2. Whatever preſerves the mixture, preſerves the fluidity. 
This preſervation will then depend on agitation, and the ac- 
tion of the veſſels. How much theſe takes place, appears 
from experiments out of the body. If blood is . 
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| ſtant agitation, even below the animal heat, the fluidity will 
be preſerved. 3. We muſt take in, as a preventer of concre- 


furniſhed, beſides ligatures, with another means of ſtopping 
hemorrhage, and it is by furniſhing an opportunity to this 
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tion, the degree of heat in animal bodies, which, with a cer- 


tain degree of motion, and cloſe veſſels, always takes place in 
the anal ceconomy. Here we would be apt to reſt in xũ1 
plaining the fluidity in the maſs of blood, but I am ſorry to fay 
tt, ſtill upon imperfe& foundation. If we agitate'vehemently 


blood in cloſe veſſels, the coagulable lymph is ſeparated, and 


the other parts may be poured out from it. This coagulation 


even takes place in animal bodies, even when life and the na- 
tural heat ſubſiſts We conſtantly find it in aneuriſmal 
ſacs, and often taking place in the heart, under the name 
of polypus, However, I am apt to think theſe polypi do not 
ſo often take place in living healthy bodies as is imagined, 
but are formed in the agonies of death, or immediately after 
it. Still, however, there are inſtances of their continuing for 
a length of time; i. e. inſtances where all the circumſtances 
we mentioned as preſerving the fluidity take place, and yet a 
concretion obtains. This is very difficult to explain. Per- 
haps this may illuſtrate it. It is a curious fact in chemiſtry,. 
that when two bodies are joined by ſolution, or diffuſion, 

more particularly by the firſt, as in a ſaturated ſolution of ſalt, 
the cryſtallization will not take place, except where there is 
a contact with ſome third body, viz. the air, body, bottom, 
or ſides of the veſſel. Thus we ſee that if * is put 


into the blood, a conſiderable concretion will be formed upon | 


it, as in the whiſking of the blood with rods, Hence we are 


concretion, that charpie acts, and probably- agaric, whoſe 
fine fibrous texture gives an occaſion to the ſeparation z for 
which reaſon, I imagine the ſcrapings of a hat would anſwer 
the ſame purpoſe. This ſame fact bears a curious application, 
and ſeems probably to be the reaſon of the ſeparation of ſaline 
matters and air from water, upon filtration through ſand, _ 
But to proceed ; this concretion does not take place in our 
veſſels becauſe there is never a dry body in contact with them, 


| A thin fluid; oozing out from their fide, continually moiſten- 


ing them, of the ſame nature perhaps as the ſeroſity, and 
repelling the particles of the blood. But why does not the 
coagulable lymph concrete to the ſides of veſſels applied to 
receive the blood? Becauſe, probably, the heat preſerves 


the fluidity for a little, and the ſetoſity gets itſelf interpoſed z 


dry contact the coneretion taxes 
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ace. This drineſs happens in the veſſels, as in the caſe of 
Inflammation, and probably alſo in aneuriſmal ſacs; and 
hence it is that I imagine, where polypi are found they are 
owing to a previous Inflammation. All this, however, is 
not ſufficient. Other concretions take place, and I ſuſpect, 
that a violent agitation, produced in a particular portion of 
the blood, may produce them. Hence, then, concretion is 
not a conſequence of the ordinary circulation, becauſe there 
the powers are ſo directed as to preſerve the proper mixture 
and proper fluidity; whereas, in the agitation of a particu- 
lar part of the blood, I conceive the ſerum taking hold of 
the red globules, and allowing the lymph to concrete. But 
even in the progreſſive motion, it is poſſible the agitation 
may go ſo far as to give occaſion to the concretion of the 
faid lymphatic part. In a healthy perſon, this does not take 
place, and the coagulable lymph does not ſeparate from the 
red globules, but when violently agitated by inflammation 
th lymph gets up to the ſurface and concretes by itſelf, 
This inflammatory cruſt is no new matter generated by the 
inflammation, as ſome have imagined, nor is it then preſent 
in greater quantity. No experiments have been adduced to 
confirm theſe opinions. I have faid, that it was very diffi- 
cult to aſſign the proportions of our blood, and therefore 
this queſtion ought properly to remain in doubt, as belong- 
ing to that head. In ſpite of this, I believe we may take 
upon us to determine; for when this inflammatory cruſt is 
ſeen, the -craſſ@mentum is in leſs quantity and not ſo firm, 
Neither, indeed, can we conceive in what manner ſuch new 
matter can be generated. If a ligature produce the ſame 
appearance, we cannot imagine it ariſes from any change of 
aliment. As the ſeroſity is furniſhed by the coagulable 
lymph, and as we know ſo little of the red globules, we 
cannot ſuppoſe, or at leaſt explain any change in the latter 
part, which ſhould convert it into coagulable lymph, or in 
order to the ſame purpoſe, any retrograde change in the ſero- 
ſity. It may here be aſked, whether or not this cruſt is en- 
creaſed in denſity? This I would deny; for in its ſponta- 
neous ſeparation: it never appears of greater denſity, than 
' When procured in the ordinary way. Nay, the force of co- 
heſion in the particles of the coagulable lymph ſeems rather 
diminiſhed,” which gave occaſion to the ſeparation. In pu- 
trid Feyers, and ſcorbutic caſes, this-cruſt is very frequent, 
and there, as in other caſes, depends on ſome change of the 
lymph, which cauſes an eaſy ſeparation. The — 
1 | <>. 0 
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of this cruſt is commonly, and may be taken as u ſigu of 


jnflammation; but it is by no means an univerſal one; for 
in healthy perſons it will remain for a length of time, as, 
e. g. in the caſe of child- bearing women, In Fevers, where 
there is no topical inflammation, the cruſt has commonly 
been ſuppoſed an indication of inflammatory diatheſis, and of 
blood letting. I would allow this, in ſo far as we allowed 
the inflammatory cruſt as a ſign of inflammation, Former- 
ly I uſed: to employ this appearance as a mark, whether a 
Fever was nervous or inflammatory; and, indeed, it often 
anſwers ; but now I find that it is not a conſtant mark, and 
that the Fevers, in which it appears, would often be the 
worſe, for having the evacuation puſhed, and were of the 
nervous or putrid kin. 8 
Having now ſpoken of the conſiſtence of our fluids. in 
health, we proceed to conſider their morbid variations, with 
regard to the two heads marked out in the Catalogue, of 
Attenuants and Inſpi ſſants. . $74 | 11 N 
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When we conſider the ſubtile veſſels, through which the 

circulation is to be made, we would think, that only a fluid 
of extreme exility was fit for it; but we find that our fluids, 
which are far from being of a perfect diſpoſition, are capa- 
ble even of filtrating along the ſides of the ſimple fibres, 
through pores inconceivably ſmall. There is, then; adapted 

to each animal a certain degree of fluidity, which muſt be 
placed as a ſtandard, from which deviations on either fide 
may be produced. Where the conſiſtence is thicker than 
the natural, we call it lentor, where thinner; no technical 
term has been applieec. ei 0. ALL 


Fs 


Proper conſiſtence ſeems to depend, firſt, on the due pro- 
portion of the parts; ſecondly, on theſe parts being kept 
accurately diffuſed together; thirdly, on the due force of 
coheſion in the conſtituent parts to each other. 
. Due proportion f the ſeveral parts. In order to produce 
lentor, we ſhould conceive this chiefly to ariſe from an 'over- 
proportion of coagulable lymph ariſing; 1. from à large 
proportion of aliments, or convertible parts, thrown/ into 
bodies of ſtrong and rigid ſolids, we might ſuppoſe this 
encreaſed quantity of coagulable lymph to take place; and, 
in fact, different proportions ſeem to be in different animals, 
and if we examine them in groſs, we ſhall find, that the 
denſity of the blood is in proportion to the ſtrength and vi- 
gour of the ſolids, and therefore in proportion to the diffe- 
rent age and ſex, and theſe being given, to the different 
| 1 | e temperament 
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temperament with regard to rigidity, Ec. but, as ariſing 
from theſe cauſes, lentor will ſeldom be a diſeaſe. | Rigid 
and robuſt ſolids require a ſtrong and denſe blood as a ba- 
lance, nor indeed do I think it ever probable, that the na- 
tural powers can produce a diſeaſe, We may indeed fee, 
that the coagulable lymph 1s in greater proportion where 
there are denſe ſolids, but then the greater action of theſe 
_ ſolids will prevent its concretion.: Again, wherever the co- 
agulable lymph is encreaſed, it has the power of inviſcating 
the other parts, of preventing the ſecretions,” and thus ob- 
viating the effects of -lentor. Although, however, we 
ſhould allow, that an encreaſe of animal nouriſhment in 
weak perſons may produce an encreaſe of coagulable lymph, 
yet even here the conſiſtence will not be much varied, for it 
will be counterbalanced by increaſed putrefaction, leſſening 
the coheſion. The ſame effect will be produced, if at any 
time the ſecretions be diminiſhed; for then the ſaline parts 
will grow ſtill more and more putrid, and occaſion an imme- 
diate fluidity of the whole. Farther, an over - proportion of 
 coagulable, lymph is always accompanied with thirſt, by 
which means a greater quantity of fluid will be thrown in to 
obviate the denſity. Upon the whole, there is little reaſon 
to ſuppoſe the animal powers can produce lentor. from en- 
creaſing coagulable lymph, nor indeed do we know any 
matter Which particularly furniſhes coagulable lymph, or 
that it can be procured: by any means, but from our ali- 
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What next will vary the confiſtence, is the proportion of 
| ſerum. This may take place, either from too great an ab- 
ſtraction, or from its being kept back. With regard to the 
laſt, as the diminution of drink diminiſhes all the fluid ſe- 
cretions, its want is compenſated. It may act alſo in ano- 
ther way. The fluid accompanying our aliment promotes 
its ſolution: The leſs: of this, therefore, we take in, more 
fæces are produced, and conſequently leſs coagulable lymph 
is Carried into the blood, ſo that in either way, no encreaſe 


of the blood's denſity is produced. I think this is confirm- 


ed by experience. I know many perſons, eſpecially thoſe 
of the female ſex, who take exceedingly little drink, and 
yet their blood is not more denſe than that of other people; 


and the ſame thing I have found to take place with myſelf, 


- and; therefore, I think perſons, in this reſpect, may be al- 
lowed their own choice, without ſuſpicion of any bad con- 
ſequences, except what may ariſe from the vigour - on 
CCF . 3 olids. | 
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| ſolids. Another counterpoiſe' to the keeping back of fluid 
parts is, that the fluid ſecretions are diminiſhed, as the urine 
and perſpiration z from which retention of the ſaline parts, 4 
a putreſcency takes place, which compenſates: entirely the _ 1 
effect of the diminution of drink on the conſiſtence. Next, 2 
with regard to the abſtraction of the fluid parts. In the 
living body there is no halitus, but this is made up by ſecre- 
tion. Nothing is more talked of by Phyſicians, than by the Fo. 
diſſipation of the more fluid parts, an inſpiſſation of the reſt; "x 
and yet I am of opinion, it very ſeldom takes place. The | 
| moſt conſiderable fluid ſecretion is that of urine, not, indeed, 
greater than perſpiration, but more conſiderable,” as made 
from a ſmaller portion of blood. Let us ſuppoſe 3j. of | 
| blood goes through them “ at every pulſation of the heart, 
which let us ſuppoſe ſixty- four times in a minute, then will 
Zviij. of blood paſs through the kidneys in a minute, which 
is a very moderate calculation, conſidering the proximity of 
the emulgents to the heart, and xxxlb. in an hour. From 
this quantity let us ſuppoſe Ziv. of urine in an hour to be ſe- 
parated, which is a great proportion, making 'vith. a day, 
then will the whole quantity ſecreted” be only an hundred 
and twentieth part of the blood which ſecreted it, which 
can very little alter the conſiſtence. When ſuch is the caſe 
in the ſecretion of urine, where ſo much is taken from fo 
little blood, much more will it take place in other more dif- 
fuſed ſecretions. But when are the ſecretions encreaſed? 
When there is a conſiderable quantity of fluid taken in. 
Again, when the ſecretions are enereaſed, the enereaſe of . 
one is always followed by the diminution of another, and 
the body becomes in an abſorbent ſtate, and attracts moiſ- 
ture from the air. Again, encreaſed ſecretion is'always fol- 
lowed by thirſt, and then a ſupply of fluid is thrown in, or, 
if we are prevented from drink for any length of time, it 
never miſſes to diminiſh the ſecretions. Hence, then, diſſi- 
pation of the fluid parts can have little effect in producing 
leni... 8 
The ſecond cauſe of Lentor may be aſſigned Defe# of 
Motion, or the moving power. To this purpoſe it may be 
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obſeryed, in the firſt place, that if blood be received and 
kept in cloſe veſſels, it retains as much fluidity as is on- 
ſiſtent with the cold to which it is expoſed, ſo that without 
exhalation, the fluidity is not much altered, and accordingly 
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in the ſmaller veſſels of a dead body the whole was fluid al- 
moſt as in the living. Sometimes, indeed, in the larger 
veſſels we do find coagula, but theſe are owing to particular 
cauſes, e.g.,agitations in a particular part, or the agonies of 

death. In fact, we have not much to ſuſpe& from ſmall 

ſtagnation, unleſs ſome other circumſtances concur to fa- 
vour ſome ſecretion; or if concretion ſhould take place, 
fluidity is ſoon reſtored by the action of the containing veſ- 
ſels, as in perſons recovered from a long ſyncope. This is 
moſt remarkable in the ſleeping animals, whoſe fluids actu- 
ally concrete during the winter, and are reſtored to fluidity 
by the vernal warmth exciting the action of the veſſels. 
Van Swieten clearly ſhows, that in a bat's wing, which be 
examined, the firſt change was produced in the ſolids, and 


that the grume accompanied their motion till it was totally 


diſſolved. Formefly we imagined, that when fluids were 
concreted beyond the veſſels, as in Cancers and Scirrhoſities, 
that the diſeaſe was incurable; but late experience has hap- 
-pily ſhown this to be a miſtake, and awakes our remembrance 
to other fads of the ſame kind, long ago alleged. Such 
are the proviſions we ſee afforded by the animal &conomy, 
in order to avoid diſeaſe, inſomuch that hope need. not fail 
us while life remains. Even when the blood ſtagnates in 
ſuch a manner as to favour; concretion, as in Ecchymoſes, 
Falſe Aneuriſms, &c. we ſee there are undoubtedly ſome 
powers in the animal ceconomy,. which reſtore fluidity,” and 
The third cauſe of Lentor may be an increaſed Force of 


Coheſion in the coagulable lymph; or in any other part of 


our blood. This may ariſe, firſt, from the nature of the 
_ fluids themſelves ; or, ſecondly, coagulable ſubſtances ap- 

plied; or, thudly, coagulating powers, as cold. The firſt | 
may take place in conſequence of difference of aliment, and 
. vigour of the aſſimilatory powers; but in ſo far as encreaſed 
| coheſion ariſes from theſe, it is never a diſeaſe, for it is al- 
ways in proportion to the ſtrength of the ſolids. But aliment 
may be conſidered in another light, according to its perſpi- 
rability; e. g. Oyſters are more unperſpirable than mutton, 
- which is explained from their greater viſcidity in the blood, 
How far this may go on in producing a viſcidity of the _ 
whole maſs is uncertain. If the fame aliment be not conti- 
nued, the effect is ſoon over; if the aliment is continued 
for a length of time, a diſeaſe indeed is produced, but then 

the retained perſpiration obviates the viſcidity, which would 


* 
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be apt to occur, by cauſing putrefaQtion ; and therefoied it 
is a Scurvy, and not a Lentor, which we muſt approkens 
from too viſcid aliment. 

The ſecond means of encreaſing collakains was, by co 
lating ſubſtances introduced into the blood. Theſe 8 
haave enumerates in his Coagulum acidum ſpiri tuo ſum et auſte- 
rum, under the laſt comprehending Metallic Salts, &c, All 
theſe,” when diluted, Joſe their coagulating property, and 
without dilution they cannot enter into our blood. The 
can only be given in a ſmal! quantity at a time, that muſt be 
diluted before it paſs our fauces, is diluted in every ſtep of 
_ its progreſs through the alimentary-canal, carried into the 
lacteals is diluted with the lymph refluent from every part of 


5 if 


the ſyſtem, entering the ſubclavian is diluted by the blood, 8 


and is thrown out from the left ventricle, diffuſed through 
all the Aujds of the body. It is plain, then, in ſuch dilu- 
tion and diffuſion, the ſenſible effects of coagulating ſub- 
ſtances introduced by the mouth cannot be perceived. In- 
jected, indeed, into the veins, they will exert their effects, 
but then this is not to be conſidered as a diſeaſe, and, in fact, ; 
is entirely incompatible with life. Dr. Boerhaave adds: an 
inſtance of the effects of Gypſum, which needs no animad- 
verſion here. Coagulum, then, in our fluid, from coagu= 
lating ſubſtances, can never take place in the living body. 
Ihe third means of encreaſing coheſion. mentioned, was 
| by coagulating powers applied, 7. e. Cold or Heat. Why 
ſuch oppoſite degrees of the ſame power ſhould have ſuch 
_ ſimilar effects, it is not our buſineſs here to enquite. The 
coagulating effects of neither of theſe on our fluids can take 
place in the living body. Cold cannot coagulate the fluids 
till it has deſtroyed the action of the moving fibres, and the 
mobility of the nervous power, to which all its effects are 
to be imputed. On the other hand, coagulating heat can 
never take place till it has deſtroyed the whole ſyſtem, or the 
peculiar part to which it is applied, and it is only in conſe- 
quence of reſtoring the action of that part, that fluidity can 
be reſtored; From theſe: conſiderations it will appear, that 
though we cannot abſolutely deny/ ſuch effect upon the ks, 
pet that it occurs much more rarely than was I 
that, when it does, it is not much to be regarded. 
Although not ſtrictly connected with this ſubje& oh Les 
tor, I cannot help taking notice, that Obſtruction has been 
conſidered as an univerſal cauſe of diſeaſe: Obſtruction may 
mes either on the thickened cane of the 4 1 be 
| the 
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the ſtraitening of the veſſels. This laſt is what I imagine to 
be moſt frequent, and from what we have ſaid, I think, it 
will appear that from the firſt cauſe it very rarely occurs, 
For this ſubject I refer you to Haller, who alleges, in con- 
ſequence of direct obſervation, that ObſtruQion at all very 
ſeldom takes place, and who denies abſolutely the principal 
ſpecies of it alleged, the error loci. In ſhort, it is proved, 


that Obſtruction without Irritation, is of little conſequence 


in the ſyſtem. All this applies to the whole pathology of 
Before I leave this ſubject, of the Conſiſtence of our 
Fluids, I cannot help ſpeaking of the phlegma calidum et 


Frigidum of the ancients, which, indeed, ſome of the mo- 
derns have endeavoured to ſupport. By the firſt is meant 
conſtant Inflammatory Lentor, ſo that it is plain here, a 


natural portion of our blood has been miſtaken for a morbid 


one. If the coagulable lymph thus be the cauſe of the 


phlegma calidum, I deny abſolutely that any ſuch thing as 
 pituita. frigida takes place, beyond the prime vie at leaſt. 
Boerhaave has given us many inſtances of glutinoſum ſponta- 
neum, but you will find they all occur in conſequence of 
ſecretion, and ſtagnation out of the courſe of circulation, 


and do not infer the exiſtence of any ſuch matter in the maſs 


er £42 e 15 45 * 8 ET ED] | 
Lentor, then, it ſeems to be proved, occurs very ſeldom; 


but at preſent let us ſuppoſe it poſſible, and conſider: theſe 
medicines which may obviate its production, or remove it 
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1. Acting by enereaſing the proportion of fluid parts; 2. By 
diminiſhing the cohe ſion of the parts of the blood. Of the 
firſt kind are only Water and watery liquors. 


Of this I am only to talk of the internal uſe. Exter- 
nally, cold Water proves a ſtimulus to the moving fibres, 
and in the ſame-manner acts internally in the ſtomach, over- 
comes the plethora quoad vires, removes that load which an 


oppreſſed ſtomach gives to the ſyſtem, promotes digeſtion, 


promotes evacuation of the fæces, It is in this way on 

we can explain a common application of it. Chocolate is 
a very viſcid aliment, and apt to ſtay long upon the ſtomach; 
but if the uſe of it be followed with à draught of cold 
Water, it is. eaſily. digeſted. The efficacy of cold Water 
on the ſtomach diffuſed over the ſyſtem, cauſes a determina- 
tion to the ſurface of the body; and indeed there is no 
means more effectual in procuring a ſweat, than a large 
draught of cold Water. This I cannot explain, but may 
illuſtrate it by the effects of the ſaline draught, which has 
the ſame effect. Cold Water, too, will anſwer in relieving 
Vomiting, wherever the ſaline draught is effectual, when 
vomiting depends on want of determination to the ſurface of 
the body. The ancients employed cold Water to relieve 
the vomiting in Intermittent Fevers; and the ſouthern na- 
tions ſtill: uſe it for the ſame purpoſe. Cold Water has 
likewiſe been employed in continued Fevers. The uſe of 


it here you muſt ſtudy in Lommius, and the ancients, and 
in the writings ok the Phyſicians of Italy and Spain, Who 


not only uſe cold Water, but Ice Water, and have beſtowed 
whole volumes on the ſubject. As among the ancients dif- 
putes aroſe, whether hot or cold water ſhould be employed 
at different times, ſo theſe diſputes ſtill ſubſiſt. What are 

the limits I cannot determine, from want of experience, 
and perhaps alſo, from not having conſulted with ſufficient 
accuracy the authors I have mentioned. Here is, however, 
one deciſion which I can offer, viz. that in inflammatory 
Fevers, more eſpecially thoſe attended with topical inflam- 
mation, as Angina, Pleuriſy, Sc. cold Water has often bad 
effects; but again, is uſeful in Fevers of the malignant, 


nervous, and. putrid kind, In the northern countries our 


Fevers are more of the inflammatory kind, and therefore. 

cold Water is not ſo commonly uſed; but perhaps not 

merely from the difference of the diſeaſe, but alſo from the 
85 | V Carteſian 
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Carteſian theory, by which the uſe of warm Water was in- 
troduced along with the notion of lentor. However, there are 
certainly exceptions to this. We every day fee the country 
people employ it with impunity, with-adyantage®, often ex- 
citing a ſweat, which produces a ſolution of the Fever. Theſe 
are the effects of cold Water in the ſtomach, and in conſe. 
quence on the ſyſtem,” One, however, ſtill remains, whence 
cold Water is thrown into oily matters, or where oil is dif- 
| fuſed, as in emulſion, it immediately curdles it, and does not 
allow the proper diffuſion. Something of the ſame kind 
ſeems to occur in the ſtomach, I myſelf was once troubled 
with weakneſs of the ſtomach, inſomuch that oil would not 
ſtay upon it, but flowed near the upper orifice, and was 
thrown up in pure oily inflammable eructations. Now when 
this is gone, I find, upon a draught of cold Water, the oil 
will ſeparate as before, which can be explained on no other 
foundation, but that oil does not unite even with mucilagi. 
nous matter without al but is thus erde = the 
Fold Water. THE. mab 
As a diluent and ſolvent; the aft! is: entirely on the 
ſide of warm Water, which proves a ſtimulus tothe ſtomach, 
and by expedient ſolution, mixture, and evacuation of the ſts. 
mach, favours digeſtion very much, and hence we muſt deduce 
the effects of Tea and Coffee for the ſame purpoſe after a full 
meal. But with theſe effects it produces a relaxation of the 
ſtomach, whoſe tone is in common to the whole of the ſyſtem, 
and weakened, produces a tremor, extending the relaxation 
and heat over ates whole ſurface of the body, and producing 
diaphoreſis and ſweat, In inflammatory Fevers then, and in- 
flammatory Diatheſis, warm water is very proper in theſe in- 
tentions; but in weak, lax, and flaccid habits is pernicious. 
Hence in | the ſame perſons, beſides the ingredients themſelves, 
we may ſee the bad eie of Tea and Coffee may alſo weil 
A the warm water. 
In the milder aromatics; with moderate reftridiion, we 
ſhould ſee the ſame effects of Tea in promoting digeſtion, 
without their relaxing debilitating qualities. Theſe are the 
effects of cold and warm water in the ſtomach, except what 
regards 8 emetic e mm er comes under | 
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Carried from the ſtomach into the inteſtines, their effects 
are entirely the ſame, becauſe when they have arrived there, 
the hot or cold Water has gained equally the temperature of 
the body. The effects of cold water in the ſtomach may be 
propagated by conſent into the inteſtines, but as taken down 
and materially preſent there, it differs nothing from warm 
Water. In the inteſtines, Water promotes ſolution, dilutes 
the cbyle, and the viſcid ſtuff contained in them, and waſhes 


off the mucus adhering to their internal ſurface; by giving ” 


greater fluidity of their contents will favour abſorption, and by 
encreaſing their bulk the progreſs downwards, inſomuch as 
ſometimes even to prevent its own abſorption. Given in con- 
ſiderable quantity, as in that of a Scots pint, by its bulk it will 
ſo much encreaſe the periſtaltic motion, as to.become-purga= 
tive. This only can explain the purgative effect of ſome 
Mineral Waters, which often are ſo, merely on account of 
the dilution in which their ſaline matters are held, and 
whoſe effects can be encreaſed by encreaſing the dilution; 
Thus tj. or thy. of Mineral Water in which Zij. of Glauber's 
Salt is diſſolved, will prove more powerfully: purgative, than 
Ibſs. in which 3j. is diſſolved. I am perſuaded, it is a miſtake 
to limit the doſe of our Mineral Waters of this kind, for we fee 
the common people, who pour them down in large quantities, 
obtain their effects more remarkably, both with reſpe& to 
their purgative as well as other properties. Certainly this of 
Water is one of the ſafeſt purgatives, acting merely by its 
bulk, without ſtimulating, inflammätory, or ſedative-weak= 
ening powers. Abſorbed into the lacteals, Water muſt di- 
lute the chyle and favour its mixture with the lymph; but 
its effects are much more conſiderable in waſhing out the 
meſenteric gland, that important part of the lacteal ſyſtem. 
The Scrophula is now found to be a diſeaſe of the lymph, 
and often to affect the meſenteric glands, which Water will 
not only waſh out, but encreaſe the action of their veſſels; 
Mineral Water and Salt Water are moſt noted for their ef- 
fects in this diſeaſe, and, conſidering the weakneſs of their 
ma . and the great variety occurring in that where 
the effects have been found the ſame, we have great reaſon to 
ſuſpect that a conſiderable part of their virtue is to be imputed 
to Water, To this purpoſe I ſhall give you a fact. I am 

ready to believe, with Ruſſel, that Sea Water cures more ef- 
fectually than Mineral Water; but then from its impregna- 
tion it proves ſo purgative, that thence its doſe is much li- 
mited. My practice is, both with children and adults, to 
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join an equal quantity of Common to the Sea Water, and! 
find remarkable good effects from the addition. All this 
ſeems to prove the action of the Water here to be that of 
waſhing out the lymphatic ſyſtem. 

Carried into the blood-veſlels, Water expedes the n 
of the circulation, and promotes a more free ſecretion ; but 
here there is no danger from its quantity, for it is ſoon 
thrown out by the ſecretions it promotes, It encreaſes the 
motion of the veſſels, while at the ſame time it opens thoſe of 
the extremities to give way to the increaſed impetus. It is 
one of the ſafeſt Stimuli, and, by diluting the ſaline and pu- 
treſcent matters in our "1" checks their inteſtine motion; 
Buy one and the other effect, it expedes every ſecretion, as 
has been mentioned, but more eſpecially the excrementitious 
ſecretions of ſweat aud urine. By expeding theſe, it waſhes 
acrimony from the coagulable lymph, and diſcharges that 
acrimony out of the eee By diluting the coagulable 
lymph, it ſeems to facilitate its application to ſubtiler parts, 
or its filtration along our ſimple fibres. It is a certain fact, 
that calves, e. g. are much more nouriſhed by an equal 
quantity of milk and water, than by milk alone, which can 
only be explained from the water producing more eaſy appli- 
cation. We thus conſider the effects of Water on every 
part of the fyſtem, and, upon the whole, the uſe of it in 
diſeaſes. We ſhall, in ſome meaſure, be ready to allow, 
with Hoffman, that the title of Panacea mor e ee be- 

longs to it, than to moff other medicines. 

If any of the following ſubſtances be attenuant at all, it is 
| from II the coheſion of the parts ol our blood, 


| ALKALINA EY 

The tle is ſet down as eee the 6 
marked at 5, in column of Antacida. We muſt here invert * 
the order in which they are ſet down. 

| Volatile Alkali; This, from its imlus, can be given on- 
Wl in ſuch ſmall quantity at a time, that its attenuant powers 
cannot be obſerved, Its operation is probably confined to 
the ſtomach, as a Stimulant and Antiſpaſmodic, 
1. Vegetable and Fofſile Alkali. Between theſe there is no dif- 
ference. in medical properties. In their mild ſtate they have 
no effects, as attenuant in the maſs of blood. Out of the 
body, in that condition, they do not affect the coagulable 
Na d Fee in the n In 1 cauſtic "ws 
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quickly, but all the difficulties we mentioned about the ef- 
fe& of ſubſtances on the blood, take place here; and to theſe 
an additional one is, that in paſſing the ſtomach, they will al- 
ways meet with an acid; and ſurely, with theſe diſadvantages, 
and diffuſed in xijtb, of ſeroſity, they can make little change 


in the maſs of blood, in any quantity in which we can in- 


troduce them. Concentrated, however, in the ſecretions 


their attenuant effects muſt be more conſiderable. Here we 


| ſhould alſo take notice of their reſolvent property, but firſt 
ſhall mention „ OTB i POLAR FE pon 


„„ WME 

This muſt neceſſarily be given thus cauſtic, in order to 
have any effect on our fluids. It diſſolves the coagulable 
lymph, and may be thrown in in greater proportion than 
alkali, but never can be given in ſuch large quantity as to 


2 


have any conſiderable action as attenuant. Beſides, it is uſed 


as a medicine to obviate acidity, a proof that it is neutralized 


in the ſtomach; from all which, with the alkali, it may be 


conſidered as exerting only its power in the kidneys. Both 
this and Alkali have been ſaid to diſſolve ſtones. A priori, 
we ſhould certainly deny this; a pofferiori, we are very cer- 
tain that in many caſes they do not. De Haen gives us an 
inſtance of fifteen hundred weight of quick- lime being taken, 
beſides many pounds of ſoap, and all without any ſenſible 
action on the ſtone. Lime-water, however, on the other 


hand, has been ſaid as undoubtedly to diſſolve ſtones, and cal- 


culous concretions of the kidneys, but then theſe are of ex- 


ceeding great variety, and in ſome the ſolution may be ob- 


tained. I think I have ſeen ſuch, where the urine was tur- 

bid, with greater quantity of ſandy matter, and matter of a 
flaky appearance. Here, however, there might be a decep- 
tion, and a ſlight change of urine might have had the effect; 


and indeed we muſt allow, that many more experiments 


are wanted, and better directed obſervations. In many 
inſtances the pain and ſtrangury are relieved where there 


is no ſolution ; and indeed if we allow that Una Urſs can 


operate without that effect, we may admit that Lime-water 


and Alkali may operate in the ſame manner. Again we are 
liable to another fallacy. We argue for the power of Lime- 


water diſſolving the ſtone, becauſe the urine of thoſe who 
uſe it will diſſolve the ſtone out of the body, but ſtill we are 


not ſure that this is Ging to the impregnation received from 
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out of the body, they do act upon the blood, and that 1 
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the Lime-water, for the urine at this time contains a volatile 
Alkali, ſo that we muſt not determine till we have tried the 
urine of the ſame perſon with or without the remedies, Be. 
ſides theſe, we are expoſed to many other fallacies; fo that, 
on the whole, we muſt not determine till experiments be re. 
peated with a view to ſay any thing certain on this ſubject. 


SALES NEUTRI. 


- Theſe have no ſenſible effect on the coagulable Iymph 

out of the body, and how they ſhould have it in the body I 
.cannot imagine, both on this account, and the ſmall _—_ | 
tity in which we cannot exhibit them: In one view, however, 
they ſeem to be effectual in preſerving, if not in obtaining the 
fluidity of our blood. Our blood is, in great meaſure, kept 
fluid by the ſeroſity, and this property it ſeems to poſſeſs, as 
water impregnated. with ſaline matters, for common water 
will not have the effect. This would make us believe, that 
ſome neutrals added, and alſo Alkalies, would increaſe the 
effect; but ſtill I can allow little to it, merely from conſi- 
dering the ſmall quantity in which they can be thrown in, 
If thrown in in a large quantity they will vomit, ſo that we 
are forced to take them at ſeveral times, inſomuch that one 
will be acting on the kidneys, while the other is throwing in. 
The moſt which we can ſuppoſe of Nitre, e. g. taken into 
the blood, is Zſs. and yet this diffuſed in xij lb. of ſeroſity, 
ſcarce gives any ſenſible taſte, ſcarcely any ſenſible e 
N their RRP. we ſhall talk afterwards, 
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el mean to talk of the combination of Expreſſed Oil 
and Alkali. This manifeſtly relaxes the texture of the coa- 
gulable lymph, and may be taken in quantity, and then only 
preſerve the fluidity of the whole. I have known lately a gen- 
tleman who took it in about the quantity of Ziij. a day, with | 
whom it came off by urine. Its effects in the Gravel are not 
certain. We ſhould examine the ſtate of the ſoap when diſ- 
charged by urine, and endeavour to find whether its oil be 
+ wiki ſo that the, alkali has now become more Prey? | 
8 
Our liſt of 3 you eng is very . The 
others mentioned under this head by Materia Medica writers 
_ have been introduced. from inference, becauſe found uſeful 
in What is called viſcidity of the blood and pituita frigida, 
but we have A occaſion to ſhow ee of heſe 
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| MATERIA MEDIC. 2 353 
was on the ſolids, Dr. Alſton, in making up this liſt of 


Attenuants, gives properly thoſe which we have mentioned, 
and afterwards adds a great many from his liſt of Stimulants. 
With regard to theſe no body has ſpoke preciſely. If they 
be ſaid to be attenuant from acting on the fluids, I deny that 
any experiment ſhows it. If they are ſaid to be attenuant 
from acting on the ſolids, it poſſibly may be ſo; but I know 
no man who has determined that degree of their 1 ne- 
ceſſary to give fluidity. 

We now come to ſpeak of the general titles. 

Dulcia, Theſe, at the place referred to, have been con- 
ſtantly mentioned as of a ſaponaceous nature; but from what 
has been ſaid, their effects muſt be very ambiguous. As the 


foundation, however, wo the Nutrientia, they may be of 


ſome avail. 

Nutrientia. In 90 far as vegetable aliment gives leſs nou- 
riſhment, it gives leſs coagulable lymph, and conſequently 
on this account, and as accompanied with a good deal of 
fluid matter, fluidity to our hlood. But I do not know how 


far this can be carried, for the denſity of the blood depends 


very much on the ſtate of the economy with regard to the 
ſolids. Thus a robuſt laborious man, who lives on vegeta= 
bies, will have denſer blood than a fine gentleman who lives 
on animal food. Again, vegetables, as leſs putreſcent, may 
remain longer in a viſcid ſtate before they are converted; 


and it is for this reaſon that they are given in the Scurvy, 


where denſity and conſiſtence is wanting. 

| Emollientia. Vegetabies of this clals, as aid in the | 
Catalogue, were ſuppoſed to abound in the ſaline matter, but 
this is not in any oem ANAND to give them any title to a 
place here. 
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Under the head of Attenuantia we have cotifidered how 85 
Lentor may take place. We are now to conſider the devia- 
tion of the fluids towards the fide of too great fluidity, This 
change muſt depend on an over-proportion of fluid aliment, 
or a-diminution in the force of coheſion of our fluids. A 
defect of motion was ſpeciouſly. enough alleged to be the 
cauſe, of Lentor, ſo®that an encreaſed motion might be 
reckoned the cauſe of fluidity z but while the proportion of 
the parts remain, great motion will not alter it. Fluidity, 
then, depends chiefly on the proportion, which may be va- 
ried i in two * either by the introduction of a great pro- 
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portion of fluid aliment, or by the retention of the ſeere- 


1. As to the over-proportion of fluid aliment ; if this be 
perfectly mild, we have mentioned the ſalutary effects that 


may ariſe from it, as that of encreaſing the ſecretions, by 


which means the over- proportion would run off. It has 
been alleged, that, inſtead of being carried out of the body, 
water may run off into the cellular membrane, and produce 
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Anafarca or Aſcites. From obſervation I never ſaw a 


Dropſy ariſing from this cauſe. Univerſally it depends on 
' a confiderable reſiſtance made to the return of the venous 
blood, or a defect of abſorption. Hence I would doubt 
whether ever an over-proportion of fluid aliment could pro- 
duce diſeaſe. An over-proportion of warm liquors may 
certainly be hurtful, but then we muſt aſcribe this to the re- 
laxation they induce in the ſtomach, and conſequently over 
== _=_ ea. ens bono 
As to the retention of the ſecretions. If we could ſup- 
_ Poſe this to take place over the whole ſyſtem, the effe& 
would certainly follow, but this we cannot expect; and if 
the retention is only partial, it will always be compenſated 
by the encreaſe of other ſecretions. . 


A faulty proportion may occur from a defect of ſolid parts, 
by abſtracting nouriſhment altogether, or to a defect of aſſi- 
milation. As to the firſt, it is doubtful how far fluidity may 
ariſe from this cauſe, conſidering how fruitful the animal 
cconomy is in making proviſion againſt any fuch changes, 
A blood once provided with a due proportion of coagulable 
lymph is only liable to loſe it by putrefaQion, and it is of this 
that thoſe die who die for want of food. More to be attend- 
ed to is what we mentioned laſt, viz. when the digeſtive and 
aſſimilatory powers are too weak to convert aliment into 
proper juice. I am ready to believe this may happen; but 
the formation of our blood, the effects of motion, c. are 
ſo little known, e. g. whether it would produce viſcidity or 
fluidity, or whether there be not proviſions to obviate thele, 
that we cannot yet ſpeak poſitively on the ſubject. In one 
other way our fluid may be varied on the ſide of fluidity, by 
the more denſe parts being evacuated. Such effect might be 
ſuppoſed to take place in hzmorrhageF but here it is uncer- 
tain whether the hæmorrhage operates by abſtracting the 
denſe parts, or by retaining the ſecretions, and ſo occaſion- 
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2. With regard to the production of fluidity by the di- 
miniſhed force of coheſion in our fluids, Whatever is 
owing to the weaker action of the digeſtive powers muſt 


depend on theſe not giving ſufficient ſtrength to the whole, 


but this diminiſhed force, from what has been ſaid, will de- 
pend on defect of mixture when the fluids tend too far to 
putre faction. „„ 6 he | 

From whatever ſources this of fluidity may proceed, it 
will appear they are very doubtful, and therefore that the 


exiſtence of it is not ſo frequent. When it occurs, hows 
ever, we muſt next conſider how it is to be remedied. This 


may be affected in two ways; 1. by reſtoring the due pro- 
Portion of viſcid fluids ; 2. by encreaſing their force of cos 
hefion. The ſubſtances proper for the firſt indication are 
marked under the general title, to be mentioned afterwards. 
As to the ſecond, the only medicines marked for this head 
are Acids and Alcohol, Theſe can never be uſed internally to 
produce their effect, and therefore are only employed exter- 
nally in the caſe of Hæmorrhages. As to the ſecond indi- 
cation, if we oan reſtore the viſcidity of the fluids, it muſt be 


by the Nutrientia. The Aſtringents alſo in ſome meaſure 


belong to the article of Acids. „ 

To the Nutrientia we muſt add a number of Demulcents, 
which, as they contain a mucilaginous matter, may have the 
effect ot encreaſing the viſcidity of the maſs; but then theß 


float only in the ſeroſity, and are ſoon carried off with it. 
DEMULCENTIA. 


Theſe are medicines which correct the acrimony of 
our fluids. Changes may be made in the mixture of our 
fluids when no Acrimony takes place, but this is a ſubiilty 
not yet eſtabliſhed. Medicines correcting acrimony may be 
of two kinds, as correcting Acrimony in general, or parti- 


cular Acrimonies. It is the firſt of theſe which is properly 


meant by Demulcents, which a& not by changing the nature 
of the Acrimony, but merely by ſheathing or covering it, in 
imitation of Nature, who has covered our folids with a 
mucus for the ſame intention; for it is the ſame thing whe- 


ther our ſolids are wrapped up in this mucus, or whether the 


fluids are mixed with it. Hence all our Demulcents are mu- 


cilaginous, or oily matters, or a mixture of both, It is the 


ſerofity which is the vehicle, of acrimony, in. order that it 


may be carried off by the ſecretions. In theſe acrimony 


exerts its chief effects, and it is there, too, that our Demul- 
| i A a 2 cents 
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_ Cents are collected, in order to defend the ſecretory organ. 
But before this I ſhould have obſerved, that Demulcents 
ſheath the acrimony, which in the heart-burn affects the 
upper orifice of the ſtomach, have the ſame effect in the in- 
teſtines, ſupplying the natural mucus, as in the caſe of Dy- 
— and alſo defending the rectum in caie of very hard 
putrid feces, &c. : OS on os al tos 
In the blood veſſels, I do not imagine acrimony takes 
place, on account of the diffuſion, and likewiſe becauſe the 
veſſels are lubricated and defended from it by a mucus con- 
ſtantly exſuding from their ſides. It is in the ſecretions, as 
we have ſaid, where the acrimony paſſes in greateſt plenty, 
and exerts moſt of its effects. Hence in acrid urine, the 
_ effieacy of our Demulcents, which, carried along in the ſame 
ſeroſity with the acrimony, defends the kidneys from its 
effects; and hence in this, as well as other diſeaſes of the 
urinary paſſages, calculous and nephritic caſes, Sc. are fo 
very uſeful. An encreaſed fecretion of mucus is always 
acrid, being poured out from the follicles, before by ſtagna- 
tion it has time to become mild. Thus poured out in the 
bronchie, it produces an irritation, creates a violent cough, 
and affects the lungs, Hence in almoſt all diſeaſes of the 
| breaſt our Demulcents are very effeQual in covering the 
acrimony of the mucus. Fluor albus is nothing more than 
an encreaſed evacuation of mucus in an acrid ſtate, and 
hence Demulcents become good palliatives. Nay, ſome- 
times the diſeaſe ſeems to be continued merely from the 
effects of the acrimony, and in ſuch circumſtances I have 
| ſeen Demulcents operate a perfect cure. Demulcents are 
alſo uſeful in the wk of the lochiz in women. In every 
- hzmorrhage an acrid ſerum is poured out, which in this caſe 
I have ſeen ſo much, fo as to excoriate the parts which it 
paſſed over; ſo that univerſally all hemorrhages may be con- 
tinued from the irritation, and ſo univerſally our Demul- 
ene lll. = h 
It was formerly a practice, yet continued by ſome, to give 
Sperma ceti to child-bearing women, for which I was at a loſs 
to know the reaſon ; but now ſee, that in large quantity it 
might have the demulcent property we mention, After 
' menſtruation, I have often known the parts ſore, and by this 
means an uneaſy irritation produced, only to be removed by 
Demulcents, externally or internally applied. It has been 
imagined that Demulcents, in ſtopping hæmorrhage, acted 
by inſpiſſating the blood, and hindering it to flow out; but 
e 5 5 OOO e you - 


you will eaſily ſee, that it is much more probable that their 
action is by inviſcating the acrimony which irritates to 
hæmorrhage. So much for the effects of Demulcents in 
general, On particulars we have very few obſervations to. 
mal. “ e ][.f] 
The three firſt marked in the Catalogue belong to the 


| AS FERI M „ =. 
I do not know whether we can extend the demulcent vir- 
tue to the whole tribe. [The Conſolida major contains ſo 
much of it in every part of the plant, that it can be prepar- 
ed into a kind of ſale. . i 
Pulmonaria has the ordinary virtues of demulcent. Cy- 
nogloſſum is not ſolely mucilaginous, but has an acrimony 


joined with it, which makes it avoided as demulcent. It 


was formerly called narcotic, but this property is ſtill 


doubted. Sir Jehn Floyer gave it to a dog, in great quan- 


tity, without any poiſonous effect. Dr. Hulſe, in . 
Hi ſtoria Plantarum, tells us it is of uſe in the Scrophula. 
On the other hand, Moriſon and Blair give us inſtances of 
its poiſonous property. Blair's, indeed, does not properly 
apply, as the Cymogloſſum maritinum is a different plant. 


r > tg 

All theſe (and indeed all the Nutrientia of the vegetable 
kind) have more or leſa of demhlcent virtue, in proportion 
as they give out in infuſion or decoQtion a greater quantity 
of mucilage, and by this we may judge of the propriety of 
their exhibition, and the largeneſs of the doſe. 


nn no DU GS A TE. 
It would ſeem doubtful whether theſe belonged to this 
head, but experience ſhews they are uſeful, and we give 
' Syrup. with good effects in Catarrh, The uſe of the Dul- 
cia may be collected from what we ſaid of them formerly in 
the Nutrientia, and what will be ſaid of them as Laxatives. 
As to the various kinds, how far they diſtinguiſh them in 
practice is doubtful, Fine Sugar is leſs fermentable than 
Honey, but that boiled, and deprived of its acid, is neither 
more detergent, demulcent, or balſamic, than ſugar. 'The 
fruits are demulcent in proportion to their ſweetneſs. _ 
Liguorice. We cannot employ many of our ſweets, be- 
eauſe they produce thirſt, If it were true that HON | 
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had not that inconvenience, it would be of great uſe, but 
upon trial, given in the ſame quantity with the reſt, I have 
found it always to produce the ſame effects, without any re- 


markable pectoral virtus. 
SIMPLE GUMS. 


The firſt four of theſe are very uſeful. I can throw in 
more mucilage of 4/thea.than any other plant, and ſo of 


Gum Arabic, which is commonly employed in too ſmall a 
doſe. I give to the quantity of Zy. in emulſion, and then 


only find its proper demulcent effects in the urinary paſſages, 
where there is moſt occaſion for it. Starch is a vegetable 


ſubſtance, in the ſtate moſt fit to be employed as a mucilage, 


and I have known it thrown in internally in the dyſentery, 
Salep ſhould have been ſet down here. Many of our own 


plants might afford a ſimilar ſubſtance, e. g. Symphytum and 


Althea. lchthyocolla is ſet down as an inſtance: of animal 
mucilage being employed as well as the vegetable. I his is 

one of the ſtrongeſt ſpecies of animal glues. Wherever there 
is reaſon to dread putrefaction, theſe ſhould not be employed; 


poſſibly, however, there may be caſes adapted to it. In the 
ime vie, where there was acrimony without fever, I have 


| Teen it given inſtead of Starch in glyſters, and with good 


effects, its difficult diffuſibility is the occaſion of its rarer 
nn Me | 5 


take off the effects of acrimony, by diminiſhing the ſenſibi- 
lity of the part. I have put them down here, becauſe they 


are often ſaid to be demulcent in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. Thus 


the ſeeds of Hyoſcyamus have been ſuppoſed the foun- 


dation of its demulcent property; but it is plain they never 
can be given in ſuch quantity as to produce that effect; and 
thus Hyo/cyamus, as demulcent, acts merely by its ſedative 


Animal bodies are formed, both fluids and ſolids of them, 
from the aliment we take in. No proportion of theſe fluids 


is of any duration in the ſyſtem, but is conſtantly 
waſhing out, and ſupplied from the aliment. Vegetable 


food is the only food of animals whoſe changes we need pro- 
rly enquire after, as all animals either live directly upon 


it, or on animals who do. The aceſcent matter of vegeta- 
bles, for it is by that they are chiefly diſtinguiſhed my pal 


3 


The general titles will be eaſily underſtood. Sedatives 
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 MATERTA MEDICA. 
mal nature, is converted into animal matter in conſequence 


of powers ſubſiſting in the animal body. Hence, then, ve- 
getable aliment in animal bodies through all the ſteps | 


to putrefaQtion, which, however, in its higheſt degree, never 
takes place in animal bodies. Hence we are led to conſider 
animal fluids' in three ſtates; 1. a portion ſtill remaining 
aceſcent 3 2. a portion in an intermediate ſtate” betwixt 
aceſcency. and putrefaction, or the proper animal fluid; 3. a f 


rtion degenerated towards putrefaction. This view leads 
us to obſerve the morbid deviations, while, on the one hand, 

our food retains too much -acefcency, or on the other, is 
one too far towards putrefaction. Theſe two acrimonies, 


the acid and alkaline, are the chief, and perhaps the only 


ones we can diſtinctly mark. We may, indeed, perceive 
extraneous acrimonies introduced by foreign means into the 
body, but into theſe we cannot, nor is it our buſineſs at pre- 
ſent to enquire. How far even in the common maſs there 
may not be a variety of Acrimonies different from thoſe we 
| ſpeak of, I ſhall not ſay; but I maintain that no body has ex- 
plained: or ſhown of what kind they are, in what caſes they 
appear, and with what ſymptoms they occur, or what fſymp- 


toms they produce; and de non entibus, ac de nin operantibus, 
fere eadem eſt ratio. There is yet a more fruitful ſource 'of 


acrimony in the body, viz. from degenerated fluids: being 
_ abſorbed, and acting upon the ſyſtem. © But to know Wwhat 


acrimonies they would produce, we muſt be acquainted with 


the ſtate of all the ſecreted fluids, a knowledge we are very 
far from having attained. Every one of them which has 
been lately examined, has turned out different from what it 
was formerly imagined, and till once we are well acquainted 


with their nature, it is in vain to ſpeak of the changes to 
which they are liable; ſo that, though we allow an infinite 


variety of acrimony, certainly we ought not to talk of them 


ſo confidently as we do. As an àapology for this diſcuſſion 
I may obſerve, that perfection is not to be expected in a y 

tem of the theory of Phyſic, and that it is neceſſary to point 
out its errors. I can venture at leaſt to ſay, that acrimony 


is often accuſed without foundation. No ſooner do we ſee 


a motion excited in the ſyſtem, than we refer it to ſtimulus, 
and that to acrimony; but every motion of the ſyſtem can 
be excited independent of theſe, as in the hyſteric diſeaſe, 
Sc. by the paſſions of the mind. This, indeed, may be 

thought a ſtimulus, but ſurely it is neither of the mechani- 


its 


cal nor chemical kind, Acrimony, indeed, does exiſt, but - 
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4 its ſpecies can never be preciſely determined; nay, when it i 
1 does exiſt, we may negle& it. Thus, undoubtedly, in the 
. Small Pox, and other contagious diſeaſes, an acrimony is 


certainly preſent ; but in the cure it gives us no indication, 
and we do not regard the acrimony, but the effects it pro- 
duces. In the ſame manner, in the caſe of poiſons, we ob- 
viate their effects, for we very ſeldom know the nature of the 
particular poiſon; Even when we do know them, it is very 
ſeldom we can give medicines to correct them. However, 
there are a few. caſes where the indication is to expel the 
morbific matter; but then this is only in a very general way, 
and by ſuch medicines as bring a total change on the fluids. 
Upon the whole, then, you will ſee, with what impropriety 
we amuſe ourſelves with acrimony, ſeeing we accuſe it ſo 
often without foundation, talk of it with ſo little preciſion, 
and may neglect it with ſo much ſafety. From all this we 


ſhall treat only the acid and alkaline, as with theſe we are 
| beſt acquainted., J 
_ ©. Acid Acrimony takes place when the vegetable aliment re- 
tains its acid nature to a morbid degree. In what part of the 
ſyſtem. does this take place? In the firſt ſtage in the prime 
vi, and. almoſt only in the ſtomach itſelf. - Some have ſup- 
jel it goes into the blood, and there occaſions diſeaſes. 
For my part I am of a contrary opinion. Even in the in- 
teſtines an acid has never been found, for it is there covered 
With fluids. As ſoon as it comes out of the ſtomach it is 
mixed With the bile, and forms with it a compoſition which 
; is. the, cauſe of its effects in the inteſtines. Much leſs then 
Fan we ſuppoſe it in the blood veſſels. I doubt even if the 
_ebyle, is found there, as ſome allege, conſidering the mix- 
ture it muſt undergo in the thoracic duct and in the ſubcla- 
vian. All the chyle ſeen in theſe days in the blood is only a 
portion of the coagulable lymph, ſeparated by itſelf. Even 
_ although, we allowed it did take place, in twelve hours it 
would diſappear ; for after that time having elapſed from the 
- taking of food, no milk is ſecreted, ſo that we cannot con- 
ceive it having any effect on the conſiſtence or mixture of 
our fluids. How far a certain modification in the ſtate. of 
our fluids may take place, I will not ſay. Vegetable ali- 
ment may, indeed, give a leſs denſe blood, but even that was 
- doubted; but ſuppoſing it did, it would by nd means be 
acid. Dr. Boerhaave is the chief leader of this doctrine, 
and, in his Aphoriſms, talks of an acid milk, He. produced 
by it, Cc. The very ſame Boerhaaye, in his Chemiſtry, con- 
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tradicts this opinion, and maintains the contrary againſt Le- 
mery and Homberg. Nay, he goes to an exceſs on this 
ſubje&, and denies an Acid could be extracted from human 

blood, an experiment ſucceſsfully repeated ſince Homberg, 
Sc. by every ſucceeding Chemiſt. When Van Swieten was 
publiſhed, I expected to have ſeen the matter confirmed; 
but if you look into his Commentary, you will find him 
talking ſceptically upon the ſubje&, and giving no inſtances 
to confirm the allegations of Boerhaave, I ſhall then ab- 
ſtra& entirely from the conſideration of Acid'in the blood 

veſſels, and talk of it only as exiſting in the ſtomach. There 
it may take place on two footings; 1. When the aceſcent 
fermentation is of the vinous kind, producing gas /ylveſtre, 
ſpaſmodic pains, &c.-2. where, though the fermentation is 
calm, ſuch a quantity of acid may be generated as to pro- 
duce bad effect, uniting with the bile, and cauſing Cholera, 
Sc. Theſe may depend om a variety of cauſes; 1. From an 
over-proportion of aceſcent aliment, which may leave ſo 
much Acid as to prove a ferment for ſome time afterwards. 
This cauſe is much conſidered, but of a nature eaſily to be 
overcome. 2. The fault more commonly lies in a defect of 
the digeſtive liquors, as an abſtraction of the ſaliva, c. 3. 
More frequently ſtill do theſe effects proceed from a weak 
ſtomach ; for by its natural action the aliment is compreſſed, 
the air generated in the formation inviſcated and reabſorbed. 
Slow evacuation is another conſequence of a weak ſtomachz + 
and indeed this might have been made a diſtinct head, as 

Acidity is always greater in the proportion as the aliment is 

longer detained; and I have ſeen no inſtances of a very 

ſtrong Acid produced, except where there were ſcitrhoſities 
of the pylorus, and then it had the effects of mineral acids, 
eroded linen, c. Not only is ſlow evacuation thus hurtful 
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by rer eee but aſſo by preventing its paſſage into = 
the-inteſtines, and being corrected by mixture with the in- 9 
teſtinal fluids. From all this it appears, that vegetable ali- 
ment muſt be more aceſcent, as leſs ſoluble. The weaker 
action of the ſtomach deſerves particular attention, as ariſing : 
from ſo many ſecondary cauſes, and theſe depending on tze 
conſtitution of the ſyſtem in general, theſe diſeaſes being fel if 
dom a topical affection, and being produced even by paſſions 


of the mind, &c. and every encreaſed evacuation of the ſyſ.- | 
tem. In order, therefore, to a cure, we. muſt eradicate theſe | 
various cauſes; but our time forbids us now to enter upon ; 
0 FER ſuch | 
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ſuch a conſideration, and we are only to talk of ſuch med. 


cines as deſtroy Acidity for the time preſent. 

The medicines ſet down under the articles Antacids, are 
thoſe which deſtroy Acidity by neutralizing it. Theſe are 
divided into three claſſes. The firſt contains Earths, the ſe- 
cond Alkalines, the third Neutrals, e which is e e 
| headed one tn of another kind. 


E A R T H 8. 


All the ſet 3 at a, are Abſorbents. They are divided 
into two faſciculi, the Foffile and Animal. 

Of the Foſſile I have ſet down thoſe employed in our Dit. 
penſatory. Lapis calcarius may remain, though of no pecu- 
liar uſe. Oſteocolla ſhould be rejected, as ſtrangers may ſup- 


ſe we have ſome confidence in the virtues its name implies. 


Chalk, when waſhed from its flint, is a pure Abſorbent, per- 


_ haps the beſt of them, and preferable to the animal Abſor- 
Pa Magneſia alba ſhould have been added to this ſet. It 
has had a conſiderable reputation as an Abſorbent; and, 
when neutralized, as a Purgative: but I find it is not more 
abſo; bent than any of the reſt, nor more purgative in leſs 
quantity; as Chalk or Crabs eyes, given in the ſame doſe, 
Gesel. will have the ſame ons nee it may ber ne- 
ecte | 
The Animal Adſerdais are all of à common nature ex- 
cept the C. C. uſtum, which abſorbs leſs than any of the 
Others, and for that reaſon has been propoſed to be rejected; 
but its ſalt is manifeſtly of an aſtringent kind, and therefore 
it may very properly be retairfed, to be employed in ſuch 
eaſes where we want an aſtringent joined with an een 
power. I do not here ſpeak from experiment. | 2 85 
All the others are of common nature and virtues. T 
Ar in ſome meaſure in the quantity of acid they abſorb, 
but this ſo oy that cheapneſs * OO our 
ben the presence Is beit in the Rernath- deitandsithe 
uſe of abſorbents, they may be uſed with freedom, at leaſt 
ve need not limit the doſe for fear of | what ſome have uma- 
gined; that they ſhall be entangled in the viſcid matter and 
form hard cruſts ; for ſo much does the ſtomach tend to- 
wards acidity, that they would ſoon be waſhed out in a ſaline 
ſtate. We may not, however go tod far in abſtracting acid, 
which ſeems to take place for good purpoſe in the animal 
cxconomy, viz, to obviate the alkaleſcency ſo 9 
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the reſt of the ſyſtem, If this be too much corrected, th 


putrid tendency will, in Proportion, take place. Dr. Deans 
gle has mentioned them, from their ſeptic quality, as miſ- 
chievous in dyſentery and putrid fever, His reaſoning is to- 
lerably well founded, but I do not. apprehend the conſe- 
quence, for it is not a ſmall quantity, nay, not even a large 
one, of abſorbents, which will hurry. on to putrefaction, ſo 
much acid is continually generated, and we ſee every day per- 
ſons of acid ſtomachs take large and repeated doſes of them 
without producing that effect. Again, when they are joined 
to the acid in the ſtomach, and neutralized, I conceive them 
acting like other neutrals as antiſeptic, and correcting any bad 
effects they produce by abſtraction of acid. In the „ 
they are purgative, and partly with ſome degree of aſtriction. 
At all times Abſorbents have been noted as diuretic and dia- 
phoretic, which properties, I believe, they exert in the fame: 
manner as neutral ſalts. Carried into the blood, and paſſing 
A the excretories, they are in ſome meaſure diuretic, and 
there are more eſpecially aſtringent. Liquid ſhell, a com- 
bination of the muriatic acid with. a calcarious earth, I have 


employed in nephritic caſes with a manifeſt alleviation of the 
ſymptoms. I ſuſpected a ſolvent power, but found none 
ſuch out of the body, and therefore thought my ſucceſs 


imagination, But now that I find other medicines have the 
ſame property without affecting the ſtone, I make no doubt 


of its action, eſpecially as abſorbent earths have had the ſame 


property aſcribed to them, and thoſe could never reach _ 
1 without 2 joined to an acid in the ee e 
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is placed FTE our Alkalines, as agreeing > them, i in; ſes. 


veral properties. . Its-anti-nephritic and Ithontriptic virtues 


have been already. mentioned. Its other pe mays be |: 
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Externally it PET ſomewhat of an Kline quality, 
and ſo is uſeful in lax and Rlaceid ulcers, Whether't there it 
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bas any effect as an Antiſeptic I cannot ſay. In the ſtomach 


its chief effects are as an Abſorbent and Solvent, correcting 
the too great viſcidity of the mucus. I have ſaid, that Ar- 
rkhrities and Nephritics are liable to diſorders of the ſtomach. 
Lime. water relieves ſuch diſorders. Some would allege this 
to de in conſequence of a farther operation in the ſyſtem, 
dut to me its operation ſeems to be in the ſtomach, depend- 
ing on its ſolvent, abſorbent, and aſtrictive power. In the 
inteſtines it acts as aſtrictive, and ſo has been found to ſtop 
obſtinate Dyſentery. VVV. 
Whether in the blood it is ſolvent cannot fay. Paſſing by 
the ſeveral excretories it may exert its effects; for the reſt | 
Um“. ff“ ĩð TIES 
As accompanied with ſo much common water, which is 


_ likely to waſhout the lymphatic ſyſtem, and alſo exerting an 


eee Lime- water may be uſed in ſcrophulous 
caſes; accordingly it has been aſſerted powerful in ſuch cir- 
.cumiſtances; but I have never had this property confirmed 
„ ꝙꝶ ß 9 999, 
As to any other virtues of quick- lime I muſt remain un- 


TFhe foſſile and vegetable fixed Alkali have, as far as we 
know, the ſame effects in medicine; the foſſile is the 

Deprived of their air, or in their cauſtic ſtate, they have 
the power of deſtroying animal ſubſtances altogether; and 


hence are employed as the common eſcharotic of the Sur- 
geons. The ſtrongeſt Cauſtic is always the beſt, ſooneſt 
ee what is intended, and I believe with leaſt pain. 
Prepared by itfelf, it is always fluid in the air, and it has 
been found uſeful to obtain it in a firm conſiſtent form. For 
this purpoſe, the preparation of the London College is pre- 
ferable, and the Quick - lime there added, not only gives a 
dry form, but preſerves the Alkali in its cauſtic ſtate. 
WMhen not ſo cauſtic, but more dilute, it is a fine ſolvent 
and detergent in various foulneſſes of the/ſkin, freckles, mor- 


phew, where matter ſticks in the ſebaceous excretories. 


It is extremely effectual in waſhing off every thing that ad- 

heres to the body, and fo at firſt gives a nitor and poliſh to 
the ſkin; but upon frequent uſe, by waſhing out the ſeba- 
© ceous'matter, it leaves it dry, ſnrivelled, and parched. 5 
Cn!) nd CO r. 
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MATERIA MEDICA 365 
Dr. Boerhaave employs it as a detergent in ulcers; but in 
general, except ſuch as are very foul, and covered with 

cruſt, ulcers do not bear ſaline medicines at all, as they all 
produce inflammation. ' Hence the fixed Alkali has 


8 1 1 7 8 
oo i . 
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thrown out of our tinQure of myrrh, and aloes mixed va 


ointments recommended for dreſſing iſſues by ſome. In the 
ſtomach, fixed Alkali may be abſorbent, but unleſs it meets 
with ſufficient quantity of acid, 1t will a& as a ſtimulant, fo 
that in this intention it is a very uncertain medicine, very apt 
to be over doſed, not exceeding in this property the abſorbent 
earths, and not, like them, remaining innocent till an acid be 
produced to waſh them away, Even as a ſtimulant I do not 
know but we have properly omitted the fixed Alkali, as in 
that intention more diffuſible ſtimuli are preferably employed. 
It has, however been mentioned as a uſeful ſtimulus to the 
inteſtines, Boerhaave talks of it as a convenient purgative; 
but in this view, I imagine, with little advantage; for in ſo 
far as not neutralized, it proves acrid and inflammatory, and 
when it is, excels not the neutral ſalts, which are therefore 
with juſtice more generally uſed. Carried into the blood, 
and collected in the excretories, fixed Alkali proves diuretics 
and perhaps there is none more powerful in that operation. It 
has been employed in various cachectic and eſpecially hy- 
| dropic caſes, Whether it acts by remaining alkaline, is 
doubtful. It is certainly 234 aig to combine it with a little 
acid. In its cauſtic ſtate the fixed Alkali is always moſt 
powerful, but then it is too acrid. We ſhould, however, 
take as near to Cauſticity as we conveniently can; and 
imagine PraQitioners are right in uſing the aſhes of plants; 
becauſe the Alkali of theſe is in a cauſtic ſtate, It is com- 
monly joined to an acid wine, by which it is half neutralized, 
and thus may be exhibited in greater quantity, The wine 
we commonly uſe is Rheniſh, Fixed Alkali may be a pow- 
erful ſolvent of mucus, but Lime - water is ſafer, and more 
effectual. N e 
Huxam accuſes fixed Alkali as producing Scurvy, pro- 
bably only from theory. It may act, however, by abſor- 
bing acid, and ſo hurry prutreſcency. „% | 


& . N E UTRA L S. 1 
Theſe I have {et down, not ſo much for their being abſor- 
bent, as to point out the decompoſition they may undergo. 
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has been ſaid to be abſorbent. It has been ſaid to be diu- 
retic, but I have never found it to have that property. In 
the ſtomach it may be decompoſed by the acid, there be 
abſorbent, and act as other neutrals. It may be employed, 
where that is ſafe, to take away Aplitſiæ, which it does very 


= 


U. ß p 
is the moſt agreeable of the neutral ſalts. Ihe French have 
uſed it, and recommended it. It is found that with the 
foſſile Alkali it will be got cryſtallized, and it is this which 
is called Sel de Sergnette, from its inventor, and has been 
diſperſed over France as a valuable remedy. But either in 
one or the other form it is a purgative, little to be depended 
upon, becauſe all the tartarous neutrals are liable to be de- 
compoſed by the acid in the ſtomach; and becauſe in ſolu- 
ble Tartar there is only a ſmall portion of Alkali, and the 
reſt Cream of Tartar; and beſides, becauſe it cannot be 

en in ſufficient doſe, As a purgative it is to be conſidered 
min the ſame light as Magneſia, viz. at the ſame time as 
checking acidity. Poſſibly a fitter ſoluble Tartar "might be 
procured by neutralizing the Tartar with Magneſia, 
en FF Ov ARG EE 
as an attenuant, has been already mentioned. I have ſet it 
down here as decompoſed in the ſtomach, and I imagine its 
reputation twenty years ago, as of ſo much uſe in arthritic 
, caſes, depends greatly upon that. Lime-water, too, may 
have ſomewhat of the ſame action. nd 

4+ 'GTENERAL' TITLES. 
Acidity can only be radically cured by the Stimulantia, 

which reſtore the afflux to the ſtomach. The Antiſpaſmodics 
take off the effect of Acidity, Some of the Stimulants, as 


the Bitters, obviate fermentation, at the ſame time that they 
ſimulate and ſtrengthen the ſtomach, the weakneſs of which 


is the moſt general cauſe of the diſeaſe. 


AST ALEALINA. | 

There is a doubt whether we can ſpeak, of Acrimony as 

Properly alkaline, and perhaps when this exiſts, it is 3 
„ | „„ „ WI 
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with deſtruction to the ſyſtem. Du Haen, however, has 


| ſhewn us, that an Alkali may be developed in the ſecretories, 


as in the urine of calculous patients, whoſe urine efferveſced 


with acids; and turned ſyrup of violets green. But in ge- 


neral, our fluids are only in an alkaleſcent ſtate, and it is to 


this our medicines muſt be directed. This may occur in 


any part of the ſyſtem, wherever there are animal fluids. 
It may even happen in the ſtomach, though, on account of 
its aceſcent tendency, but ſeldom. More copiouſly it may 
exiſt in the inteſtines, moſt of all in the common maſs of 
blood, and the ſeveral excretories. In all theſe caſes it may 


de conſidered as of two kinds, the chronic and acute; the 


former in Scurvies, the latter in putrid and malignant Fe- 


vers. With regard to the firſt, the natute and cauſes are 


ſufficiently evident, it arifing, e. g. in conſequence of alka- 
leſcent aliment taken in, or obſtruQtion of thoſe excretions, 


| by which alkaleſcent parts are thrown off, With regard to 


putrid Fevers, there is much darkneſs and obſcurity, In 
the cafe of Scurvy, we can ſuppoſe the diſeaſe to take place 
without a ferment ; whereas in the latter caſe that muſt be 
taken in; and, indeed, a ferment of a powerful nature, and 
rapid progreſs. As to its manner of operation, it is doubt- 
ful whether it acts wholly on the fluids, or chiefly on the 
ſolids. That it does act on the ſolids often, is evident from 
the nervous affections accompanying it, and from the cure, 
we doing much more by Antiſpaſmodics than Antiſeptics. 
I have no doubt of the action of contagion being on the 
nervous ſyſtem, though at the ſame time I will not deny 


their action on the fluids, I have ſeen inſtances of it. 


ſervant, in a family where I was employed, who lived very 
much upon vegetables, and was without any obſtructed ſe- 


cretions, on a ſudden was ſeized with a flaccidity of the 
gums, violent incoercible hemorrhage and petechiz, and a 
putrid Fever, ſoon ending with death. Here, certainly, 


the operation was on the fluids ; and many inſtances of the 
ſame kind occur in the annals of Phyſic ; but wherever this 
action on the fluids occurs, a cure is very little in our power. 


A chronic alkaleſcency in the blood-veſſels is only to be 
cured by throwing in a large quantity of vegetable aceſcents, . 


and by opening the excretions, promoting perſpiration and 
urine. - It is not to be, cured by any ſubſtances not con- 
verted into our fluids, however powerful Antifſeptics, or 


effectual neutralizers of Alkali, becauſe it is neceſſary the 


vitiated fluids: ſhould be entirely ſupplied with new ones. 
e Pracdlice 
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Practice confirms this; and I mention it to prove what I fo 
frequently inculcate, that art has little power of altering 
our fluids. As Alkaleſcency may occur in the prime vie, 
It is to be corrected by Acids. Theſe are of two kinds, 
native and artificial. In treating their virtues, we ſhall firſt 
ſpeak of Acids in general, and then of particular Acids. 
| ACIDS mW GENERAL <© 
Applied to the lips, they ſhew an aſtringent quality, as 
appears by vinegar expelling from them the red blood. 
Ibis aſtringency is only proper to be taken notice of when 
they are conſiderably diluted. Hence the vegetable Acid is 
commonly uſed, and where this part of their operation is 
required; and hence they are uſed to bathe over- ſtretched 
igaments. In a more concentrated ſtate, to this aſtringent 
they join a ſtimulant and rubifacient power, and therefore 
we have thought of applying them in paralytic caſes; for 
which purpoſe we blend them with oily matters, as hogs 
lard, in the Unguentum paralyticum, to obviate an exceſs of 
their inflammatory property. A more fluid oil than the for- 
mer may be employed, with the advantage, perhaps, of 
more accurate mixture. This ointment is certainly ſervice» 
able, though not with greav advantages. If the Acid be 
blended with too great proportion of oil, the ſtimulus is not 
conſiderable ; if not; it is inflammatory, and does not ex- 
tend over the ſyſtem. It ought only to be employed where 
benefit is expected from a few applications of it; for on re- 
peated uſe, inſtead of increaſing, you will eaſily ſee it muſt 
impair and deſtroy the ſenſation of the nerves . Applied 
alone in a concentrated ſtate, Acids prove corroſive, and 
deſtroy the texture of animal ſubſtances, This correſive 
quality is not only taken off by an union with metals, but 
encreaſed by it, Thus, in the lunar cauſtic, ſomewhat of 
its effects are to be attributed to the acid. The ſame is the 
caſe with the Butter of Antimony, to which, as well as to 
the Acids, as cauſtics, may be objected the inconveniences 


This remedy is equi vocal, becauſe as much is loſt by the 
ſedative as gained by the ſtimulant power, and to be avoid- 
ed; applied externally to the noſe, acids have been uſed in 
hyſteric fits and faintings ; as the nitrous and muriatic acids 
are deleterious, the vegetable only can be uſed in this inten- 
tion; the vitriolic has no odour ; the vegetable acid from re- 
generated tartar is moſt penetrating. © © 
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- MATERIA MEDLICA.! . 269: 
of fluidity. How much Acid can perform alone, may be 
ſeen in the Medical Eſſays. It has there been propoſed to 
make an alternate application of acid and cauſtic Alkali, 
giving the one, when the other had begun to pain; but in 
this method, each would hinder the other's-operation, and a 
cruſt of neutral ſalt would be formed, which would deſtroy. 
the effect of the Cauſtic, . In ſhort, the whole affair ſeems 
to be a mere whimſy of refinement. {gp ls 
With regard ta the internal uſe of Acids. In the mouth 
they exert aſtringent effects. To obtain this property, they 
have been exhibited, in various forms. It was Sydenham's 
practice in the Angina to give the Vitriolic Acid with He! 
roſarum. Where laxity prevails this may be uſeful, but it 
is difficult to diſtinguiſn ſuch, caſes; and in more; violent 
inflammation they are certainly hurtful and. dangerous, by 
their ſtimulant, and, perhaps. alſo, their aftringent power, 
Acids alſo. exert their //imulus, in the mouth, and ;encreaſe 
the excretion of ſaliva and mucus, and hence allay thirſt, 
in which intention they are ſometimes given in Nropſies, 
where we want, that effect without encreaſing the quantity 
of fluids. It has, been, ſaid, that they. diſſolve the mucus, 
but this is not properly proved. On experiment, they do 
not coagulate it like blood, but rather have a tendeney that 
way, viz. either concreted into cruſts, or in the caſe of 
Aplithæ. In any ſort of Cough, where a loud mucus is 
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accumulated in the mouth, they may be uſed... Alum and | 
Acids have been employed to cure Aphthe, but the practice 
is doubtful. They will, indeed, take away the Abhthe, 
but then they are very apt to return worſe than before, ex. 
cept in ſome particular caſes, which are difficult to diſtin- 
guiſh. Borax anſwers much better, eſpecially in children. 

Carried into the ſtomach, Acids prove a grateful ſtimulus 
to it, and promote appetite, which ſhows they are not unſa- 
miliar to the ſyſtem. The acid reliquie in the ſtomach. are 
ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of appetite, but this is more con- 
nected with the ſtate of the ſyſtem in general. Acids, by 
checking putrefaction, ſerve, to preſer ve at leaſt, if not to 
excite, appetite; but not only do they obviate the putre- 
factive, but alſo check the yinous and acetous fermentations; 
whence they are uſed to prevent flatulencies, e. the con- 
ſequence of theſe, At firſt I thought this difficult to ac- 
count for, but I now ſee that it is not acid but aceſcency 
which is the diſeaſe; that vinegar, which has already under- 
gone the acetous fermentation, is not near ſo hurtful as ve- 
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470 LECTURES ON THE 
getable aceſcents, and mineral acids till leſs ſo. Thus le- 


mon, having its aſtringency improved by roaſting, I have 


ſeen cure Spaſms ariſing from aceſcency; and thus the chlo- 
rotic girl eats the ſour green fruit with ſafety, while the ripe 
encreaſe her diſorder; and hence the magiſtrate in wine 


countries does not ſuffer the grapes to be gathered till they 


are fully ripe, leſt the wine ſhould not be well fermented. 
In the ſtomach, too, Acids quench thirſt, by promoting a 
flow of liquors to it, by preventing putrefaction, and per- 
_ haps, too, as refrigerant. This property which Acids poſ- 
ſeſs, of being cooling and ſedative” to the whole ſyſtem, 


ſeems contradictory to the ſtimulus we aſcribed to them; 


but as Acids in certain doſes and dilution are aſtringent, and 
as Aſtringents are ſedative, the effect is more eaſily under- 


ſtood. Whether their action be not analogous to that of 


cold water, I ſhall not determine. They may be diuretic 
and diaphoretic, by being carried to the ſecretory organs; 

but it is certain alſo, they exert this property before they 
In the Inteſtines. When Acids arrive there unaltered, 
they may be detergent by promoting the excretion of mucus, 


As checking putrefaction, as ſedative, checking the periſtal- 


tie motion, and alſo as aſtringent, Acids are uſeful in Dy- 
_ ſentery, but chiefly as altering the bile, to a change of which, 
Dyſentery ſeems owing. It is the Aceſcents in this diſeaſe 


which we prefer to the Acids, perhaps from ſedative powers 
analogous to neutrals. The foſſile Acids have not the ſame 


effect with the others, not proving much purgative. I heir 
action in the inteſtines ought to be enquired into, as they 
precipitate the bile. © FIT 


7 


Whether in their progreſs through the lacteals they can 


act as acid, or in the maſs of blood, is extremely doubtful, 


from the dilution they muſt neceſſarily undergo before they 
reach theſe ſyſtems. They might be ſuppoſed to cure, at 
leaſt to check the Scurvy, but neither the one nor the other 


is obſerved, fo that their effects on the maſs of blood are 


very doubtful}, They have bęen recommended in Hzmor- 
rhagy. Here it is ſuppoſed they act on the open veſſels, and 


by coagulating the fluids; but we cannot imagine them to 


de carried thither, and we muſt rather ſuppoſe they have 
their effect in the prime vie, and not materially, but by 
conſent on the veſſels. a pp 


© Though their effect on the blood be denied, yet it has 
been conſtantly allowed they may be collected in the excre- 
tories. Like other ſaline matters they may go along wah 
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the ſeroſity, paſs by the kidneys, and prove diuretic. On 
this foundation alſo they might be diaphoretie and ſudorific, 
but from their manner of action theſe properties ſeem to be 
in conſequence of their effects in the prime bi. 
Acids are ſaid to irritate the Bronchæ, and promote a 
Cough, which gives us a caution to their uſe in Hemoptoe, 
and other caſes where they are employed. Muriatic aci 
PARTICULAR ACIDS 
We divided into native and artificial. The native Acids in 
general have the effects we mentioned of Acids, as exerting 
in the prime vie, but beyond that they ſcarcely act as acid; 
but by the action of the ſyſtem are liable to be converted in 
 ſuccum et ſanguinem, and hence are adapted to the cure of 


* 
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the Scurvy, and it is there we frequently employ them, 


They differ as more or leſs mild or acer. 
Ot the artificial Acids the, firſt, mentioned, is Wine, the 
Acid of | which approaches to the laſt, as more or leſs con- 
vertible into the animal fluids. The others are more akin, 
and more invincible to the ſyſtem, if we except the vegeta- 
ble, which is divided into the fermented and diſtiſled, which 
laft is leſs. convertible than the former. Such diſtilled Acid 
appears in 'Tar-water, whoſe action ſeems only to be in ſo 


far as it is acid. It might, indeed, owe much of its virtue 
to the oil; but practice does not confirm this. Tar-water 


may be uſeful in promoting the whole fluid ſecretions, and 


in ſome caſes antiſeptics; and if you look into what has 
been writ upon it, you will underſtand its real virtues from 


what has been already ſaid. + 


The foffile Acids are ſtronger. Muriatic Acid bas at all 


times been famous as promoting appetite, and aſſiſting di- 


geſtion, | I: have not given it pure, but joined with ſome 


alkali, This Hoffman tells us is the Tinctura aperiti va 
Maæbii, only reddened by the addition of ſome roſes. 


Vitriolie Acid is employed for moſt of the purpoſes of 


Acids obviating fermentation, &c. This is ſuppoſed ſuperior 
in hemorrhagic caſes, but I cannot perceive this. It may 


perhaps retain ſomewhat of the virtues of concentrated acid; 


though I will not maintain that. HOME FEM | 
The nitrous Acid is commonly excluded entirely, out of 


_ \prejudice, for if equally dilute, it is as ſafe as any of them. 


It is not, however, totally diſuſed. Boerhaave employed it 


in his Nitrum nitratum, which is a nitious ammoniac, only. 


Sedative 


with a ſuperabundant quantity of acid, 
Bb 2 | 
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Sedative Salt by Homberg was recommended as of extra- 


ondivaty power, but in-noanſtance; has that been diſcovered 
fairly. In one or two inſtances; I thought it had given relief 
in the Chincough, but I found after wards its effects muſt be 


attributed to other medicines joined with it. Any virtue it has, 
is that of being gently and weakly ſedative, but even this is 


not well eſtdbliſhed. The French now acknowledge all this. 
Acid of Amber has been frequently uſed in medicine, 
though it be not ſo long ſince we diſcovered it to be an Acid. 
It has failed mein every trial. If any advantage be found 
from it, it is owing to the oil joined to our Sal Succini, for 


no; body has Vet. 1 i it pure, and indeed it is very:xlifcult | 
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The Nutri ientia are the only proper Antalkalines Which can 


* uſed in the Scurvy. Pütrefaction i is promoted” by any 
thing weakening the ods "264 therefore Aſtringents are 


found uſeful in Scurvy, eſpecially tlie & atinales "referred to, 


which are both" acid and. aſtring eht. Ho far Demulcents, 
can be employed to cover alkgline acrimony, I will not fay, 


but the Du/cia ate of an ati 1 8 and may act ee bs | 
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By theſe, J mean ſuch n medicines à as obvite the ſeveral ten 

dencies of the ſyſtem towards acrimony. I would have ra- 
ther choſen the term Antifermentative, as what are included 
under the title of Antiſeptics, obviate the vinous anch acetous, E 
as well as putrefactive proceſſes. The Antiſeptics, ſtrictly * 
ſo called, deferve our chief conſideration in medicine, The 
hiſtory of Putrefaction, „ in o_ part of it, is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for underſtanding the animal ceconorny, and When I 
inſerted this title, I intended to have ſtudied it myſelf, and 4 
to have delivered it to you; but the want of time has pre- 
vented the execution of that intention. I muſt be content 
with referring you to almoſt the only writer on that ſubject. 
There is, indeed, ſomething in Boerhaave, and in à paper by 
Cox, in the Philoſophical Tranſa&ions; but*their faule are 
corrected by Pringle. If this liſt had deen made up thirty 
years ago, it would have ſtood very different from what it is 

at preſent,'and many of the ſubſtances ſet down here would 
have been reckoned as Septics. The liſt in our Catalogue 

1s chiefly taken' from Dr. Pringle, with ſome additions from 
analogy, and my own experience.” 

Dr. Pringle certainly deſerves much pile for Inst _ has 
executed on this ſubject; but ſtill what he has ſaid requires 
confirmation and addition, and no experiments ate abſo- 
lutely to be reſted upon, till they are repeated with different 
views, and by different hands. Somewhat of a more correct 
Chemiſtry is neceſſary. Thus we cannot" traſt His experi- 
ments with common Salt, beezuſe a pure ſalt Was not em- 
ployed. This he alſo, according to the eld "opinion, ſup- 
poſes to have an abſorbent earth for its baſis, and the ſame 
miſtakes occur in other ſubſtances. Beſides; he does not ope- 
rate on the beſt of ſubjects, and animal blood is what” Wwe 
| ſhould wiſh our experiments to be chiefly performed upon. 
Hence the whole of this doctrine, as applied to the purpoſes - 
of medicine, ſhould be received with caution,” I would nots 
however, doubt Dr. Pringle's conclufibn, © n. 

Two queſtions I would propoſe, viz. Whether putrefac- | 
tion is ſo common a cauſe of diſeaſe, avis"iinagiried'?” 7 
Whether antiſeptic ſubſtatices enn be introduced in ſuch man- 1 
ner into the human body, as to exert e by = 
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EVACUANTS in GENERAL, 
A doubt ariſes with regard to the propriety of placing theſe 
an the medicines which a& upon the fluids, They act, 
: pros ly, on the ſolids, but have the fluids for their object. 
With regard to their operation, there have been ſeveral opi- 

, nions. 1. It has been ſuppoſed they act in the maſs of blood, 
as, by rendering the blood of a fluid conſiſtence, they pro- 
mote the fluid ſecretions; but this method extends ſo much 
m common to all the ſecretions, as not to explain how par- 
ticular ones are promoted; for it will ſtill be a doubt how 
we can give the fluidity proper to particular ſecretions, 
2. To obviate this, it has been ſaid, that all the ſecreted li- 
quors exiſt tormally in the maſs of blood, and that the ſecre- 
tory organ only ſeparates them; and with regard to the Eva- 
cuants, it has been ſuppoſed that they have an elective at- 
traction to particular portions of our fluids. But all this is 
a mere ſuppoſition. There is no proof of the formal exiſt- 
ence of theſe matters, and of their not being altered in the 
ſecretory organ. Neither of theſe are ſatisfactory, and 
hence we muſt have recourſe to tl. is third ſuppoſition, that 
Evacuants, particularly Stimulants, ſtimulate their reſpec- 
tive excretories, às can be proved in the caſe of Errhines 
and Sialagogues. It is difficult to apply this to Evacuants 
in the maſs of blood. We. muſt ſuppoſe them ſomehow 
determined to paſs by particular excretories, in conſequence 
of being joined to particular parts of the blood more copi- 
ouſly paſſing there, and thus ſtimulating thoſe very ſenſible 
and irritable organs. Still a queſtion remains, Whether Eva- 
| cuants may not have a ſpecific power in ſtimulating one excre- 
pe more than another? This is difficult to determine. I muſt 
obſerve, that Evacuants are general Stimulants. Thoſe which 
affect the noſe, carried into the ſtomach, will prove emetic ; 
into the blood, diuretic, diaphoretic, and pectoral. The 


| a common power is evident in moſt of them. This queſtion 
AM will be more fully mentioned under particulars. _ | 
1 With regard to particular Evacuants, I have inſerted them 

at random. I have begun a capite ad calcem, and therefore 
he firſt on which our enquiries will be beſtowed, is the fol- 
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es are medicines applied to the inner membrane of 
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the noſe, producing a diſcharge of mucus, accompanied with a 
e 3 5 . ſtimulus 


Stimulus is not in any that I know of certainly ſpecific, and | 


ſtimulus, and commonly ſternutatory. With regard to their 
effects in medicine, in the firſt place it is a general rule, that 
diſeaſes to be cured by Evacuants, are more effectually 
cured by theſe being applied to the part acted, 
There are, indeed, caſes where the evacuation muſt be 
great, and ſuch direct application cannot be made, and in 
ſuch caſes where we intend to alter the diſtribution of the 


fluids. in the ſyſtem z but theſe are the only exceptions. Up- 
on this is the foundation of the virtue of Errhines. They 
are adapted to diſeaſes of the head, acting partly by the ſneez» 


ing, that general convulſive motion they produce, and part- 


ly by evacuation, Since obſervations have been accu 


rate, Errhines have not been much uſed; and where they are 


uſeful, is difficult to determine. They are certainly proper 


in rheumatic affections in the head, in which evacuations of 


any kind are neceſſary. I have known inſtances of not only 5 
temporary relief procured from them in ſuch caſes, but even 
the rheumatic diatheſis being removed. I have known per- 


| ſons, unaccuſtomed to Tobacco, on the firſt beginning to 
ſnuff, relieved, and even cured of the tooth-ach, and other 
rheumatic affections, to which they were ſubje&. In all 
rheumatic. head-achs, they are uſeful ; and, analogous to 
theſe rheumatic affections, in all neighbouring inflammations 


of the chronic kind, as inflammations of the eyes frequently 


are, I ſee practitioners cautioning againſt Errhines, as pro- 
ducing congeſtions in the veſſels of the head. If the diſeaſe 


be recent, certainly we ought not to uſe them; but when it has 


continued for ſome time, I have ſeen a cure from Errhines. 


Many diſeaſes are of this inflammatory nature, which we do 
not imagine to be ſo, as the opacity of the Cornea, which is 
frequently founded in inflammation, though there be no ſeem- 


ing redneſs, and alſo in a beginning Cataract. In theſe, Er- 


rhines of the ſtrongeſt kind may be uſed. At different times, 


Errhines have been employed in all diſeaſes of the head, 
though with what ſafety or limitation I cannot ſay. ' | 
Theſe are the general virtues of Errhines. The vir- 


tues of particular ones cannot well be fixed. I believe our 
liſt might have been more general, as there is no ſuſpicion 


of a ſpecific virtue. Many poſlibly ate omitted, mentionedby 
both Materia Medica writers and Phyſicians, as the Lilium 


convallium, Benzoin and its flowers, to which Sal Succini; an 

analogous ſubſtance, might be added, and the Vitriolum al- 

vum. Thoſe mentioned in our Catalogue are divided into 
wo claſſes; the Vegetable and Foſſile, and I propoſed allo a 


; diviſion 
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diviſion into the Mitiora and Acriora. I have endeavoured 
to range them in the order of their power. The juices of the 
Beet being ſweet, are ſternutatory, in conſequence of the 
ſugar they contain, which itſelf is an Errhine. Among the 
Aeribru; Euphorbium ſhould © have been placed lower. 
Among the Errhines none is more famous than Turpeth mi. 
neral. In diſeaſes of the eyes it has been much commended 
in general; but it muſt be obſerved, that this and other 
Acrids are not only apt to produce violent Inflammation and 
dangerous Hæmorrhage in the membrane of the noſe itſelf, 
but alſo in the neighbouring parts. I have ſeen a few drops 
of the Iris noſtrat, or Iris paluſtris lutea, occaſion a violent 
ſneezing and diſcharge of mucus with blood, ſwelling of the 
hole head and neck, and, perhaps from ſome negle& of 
the patient in keeping himſelf warm, indurations of the 
checks, c. only yie ding to repeated bleedings, but curing, 
however, the patient of the tooth- ach, and diſeaſe for which 
it was applied. Even where it was given in a ſlighter doſe, 
often a great rheumatic aſſection was caught during the uſe 
of it. 1 mention all this, to give a caution that cold got 
during the uſe of theſe remedies is often worſe than the diſ- 
veaſe they were intended to cure 
The only two I have known employed with ſafety and 
advantage, are Tobacco and Aſarum. The firſt is only 
uůſeful when we begin the practice. Aſarum is recom- 
mended as keeping up a longer flow of mucus than any other. 
Thoſe who favour it, ſay it is neceſſary it ſhould produce a 
mucus with ſtreaks of blood. Given at the interval of two 
days between each doſe it has cured à violent chronic in- 
flammation of the eye. 
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Theſe are common Stimulants, and often the ſame as the 
Errhines. They are divided into two kinds, the Vegetable 
I The Vegetable are only ſialagogue as exiernally applied, 
4 and their effects may be underſtood from what we have ſaid 
Leif Erbe,, 1705 ; | 
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he Foſſiſe act in conſequence of being introduced into 
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Upon this head we ſhall firſt conſider the operation of 
Mercury in general; and here the firſt queſtion that occurs, 
is, whether it operates on the fluids or ſolids; as diſſolving 
the former, or as a ſtimulant to the latter, exciting the re- 
ſpective ſecretions of thoſe to which it is applied? © 
The firſt is the common ſuppoſition, ' hat opinion, in 
the firſt place, has been ſupported by arguments à priori. 
1. It has been ſaid, that it acts from its ſpecific gravity, its 
great momentum in the maſs of blood breaking down its 
texture. But to me this is not at all ſatisfying; for, firſt, 
it is proved by Chemiſtry, that mechanical force never di- 
vides Mixts, but only Aggregates. Our veſſels, indeed, 
whoſe action may be ſuppoſed mechanical, ſeem to have 
1 | N e ſome 


* The following account of Mercury is added from the Au- 
thor's works on Chemiſtry, and though not ſo compleat as might 
be wiſhed, may ſerve to explain the ſubje& more fully, + 

This is a ſubjeC that has been of all the moſt laboured in Che- 

miſtry, and moſt frequently employed in Medicine. RES. 
1 ſhall here endeavour to ſhew its variety of preparations, and 
eftabliſh their relation in regard to each. . 
1, The firſt queſtion that ariſes is, Whether Mercury is active 
in its crude tate, as it is not (in that) ated on by the vegetable 
acid? This, however, is ſomewhat doubted ; but ſome ſpeak 
much of its efficacy, and Dover gave it in a variety of diſeaſes ; 
and when this is the caſe, a medicine will frequently reap that 
| honour which is only due to nature. It certainly may be con- 
verted into an active ſtate, by a ſmall degree of trituration. Nay, 
even the agitation of the ſteadieſt ON IE ſtanding in a 
phial, will induce a black powder on its ſurface, and, probably, 
the agitation in the ſtomach may anſwer the ſame intention. 
2. It is rendered active by being turned into vapour, and is 
then indued with a ſedative power, and can induce palſies of va- 
rious kinds; hence Gilders are particularly ſubject to it. Vide De 
Haen. When uſed in venereal caſes, it brings on a ſalivation. 
Why ſhould its effects in theſe two caſes be ſo different? But this 
action, in a ſtate of fume, is not peculiar to Mercury, but com- 
mon to other metals in ſome degree ; but its operation can never 
3. It is rendered actiße when calcined, whether by itſelf, or 


with gold, e i by. this meins, probably, only more capable of 
being ated on by the vegetable acid, and conſequently by the 
acid in the ſtomach. e 
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ſome ſuch power; but then this is from encreaſing the cohe- 
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fron, but not altering the mixture. 2. Suppoſing ſuch effect 


could take place from mere mechanical force, that here is 


not ſufficient ; for any body reduced to ſo great tenuity as 
tofwim in a fluid, will have, in proportion to its greater tenui- 
ty, the ratio of its ſuperficies to the quantity of matter ſo in- 
creaſed, as not to be able to overcome the refiſtance. Thus 
the moſt ponderous gold can be ſo minutely divided as not 
to be able to overcome the coheſion of water or ſpirit of 
wine, but to be ſuſpended in them; ſo that much leſs can 
Mercury be ſuppoſed to alter the cohefion of our blood. 
3- Suppoſing 1 force of Mercury capable to break down 
our blood, the quantity, even the greateſt we dan ſuppoſe to 
be introduced, will not have the effect, ſo that every thing 


laid on the mechanical action of Mercury on the Fluids is 


without foundation. 


» 


* = It is peculiar th Mercury to be rendered active by trituration. 


a ? 


vey is much preferable to either the balſams, or gums, of which 
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In making the trituration we ate very apt to be deceived, by 
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brought are, the remarkable fætor of the ſaliva, the tumid 


MATERIA MEDICA. = 
| "Secondly. Thoſe who allege that Mercury acts on the 
Fluids, allege it acts by a ſeptic power. The proofs 


flaccid gums, and the blood ready to flow out from them. 


Theſe arguments ſeem very ſpecious. Again, ſay they, 
experience ſhews that Mercury is * the 1 
With reſpect to its effects in the Scurvy, that may depend 
on its irritation and ſtimulus, and all other ſtimulants have 


that, but not of extending putrefaction over the ſyſtem. 


the ſame effect in aggravating Scurvy. As to the fætor of 
the ſaliva, poſſibly it may have the power of producing 


But the fœtor can be produced without Mercury, and there 


is no inſtance of an increaſed ſecretion being kept up for 
any length of time, without the ſame ſymptoms occurring. 
This accounts for the other effects in the mouth, which ariſe 
evidently from the putrid ſaliva; for no one inſtance is al- 


From this difference of triture, very different effects wil ariſe 
in the fame medicine. I have thus ſeen ſeven grains produce the 
ſame effect with Ziij. of a worſe prepared medicine. Oils of any 


kind likewiſe, as ſuet, &c. may be joined, when we uſe it exter- 
nally, Some of the Balſams would. extinguiſh it better, as Balf. 


Terebinth. Liquid Storax, or Balſ. of Sulphur, but their erofion 


of the ſkin renders them uſeleſs. 


Here the ſame cautions are neceſſary, with regard to triture, and 
the efficacy of the ointment will be proportionablſeQ. 
It is likewiſe triturated with teſtaceous and dry powders, and 


being active, but as its action depends on the acid of the ſtomach, 


Sugar anſwers better, eſpecially if we add a drop or two of ef- 
ſential oil to aſſiſt its diviſion, ea. 

| Triturated with ſulphur it becomes an inert ſubſtance, as being 
capable of reſiſting the vegetable ace. 
This I could determine à priori, whether it was in the form of 
Zthiops Mineral, or native, or factitious Cinnabar. Some * 
theſe are active, but I never could find them to have any effect. 


have ſeen the Zthiops Mineral given in as large quantities as the 


ſtomach could bear, when the Sulphur only exerted its laxative 


effects. 


Mercury may be united with ſulphur in three ways ; firſt, by 


thus forms the Merc. alcaligatus. It is thus rendered capable of 


and as the teſtacegus powders would deſtroy that acidity, its power 
of acting would be thus deſtroyed. 5 A 35 


trituration; ſecondly, by fuſion; thirdly, by ſublimation; o 
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leged of a fcorbutic putrefactive taint taking place in any 
ether part of the ſyſtem. There is no alteration in the blood 


during a ſalivation, and its viſcidity appears then as ſtrong as 


at any other time. Salivation is attended with an inflamma- 
tion, and the blood ſhews an inflammatory cruſt, which, in- 
deed, may be ſaid to be a ſymptom of the Scurvy; but 

then, if we examine it, we find it denſer than it appears in 
that diſeaſe. Again, after the operation of Mercury is over, 
no taint appears in the blood, but, on the contrary, the 
perſon is in better health than before, and gives marks of a 


A 


ae d. „„ 

From what has been ſaid, I would conclude, though not 
certainly, that Mercury acts neither by its mechanic nor 
ſeptic powers. We have proved at leaſt that it is not ſeptic 
in the maſs of blood; but if it be ſo, only as collected in 
the ſecretories. But though we ſhould allow. Mercury in a 
bowel © | Conſiderable 


- 


58. We are now come to its ſaline ſtate.. There are ſome of its 


combinations. with faline ſubſtances that are not ſoluble in water, 


This, perhaps, may be thought an objection to the term, but we 


thall-wave this, and call every combination with acids faline. Here 


ide alkalies are entirely out of the queſtion, as. it entirely rejects 


any union with them, and as the leaſi of their preſence entirely 
deſtroys the gilding proceſs; the ſame, too, with regard to neu- 
Its un 


ion with the Foſſil Acids has wh Get known, and to 
| | * peak of it as combined 
with theſe in its crude, calcined, or triturated ſtate. 


, y 


The calcination and trituration of Mercury is a curious problem, 


. it may 
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conſiderable quantity to have ſomewhat of a ſeptic power, 


yet in the ordinary doſe in which we exhibit it, it can never 


have that effect. In the caſe of unction, that indeed may 

be denied; but we have many inſtances of one-twentieth 
part of a grain of ſome preparations. of it taken internally 
having the ſame effect as ſome ounces by unctioun. 

All this will be farther confirmed by the arguments we 
can bring for the aQion of Mercury being as a ſtimulant. 
All its effects may be explained from this ſuppoſitions 


From its ſtimulus in the ſtomach. it proves emetic; and 


carried into the inteſtines, it is purgative from the ame qua- N 


lity ; into the blood, diuretic and diaphoretie; and, in ſhort, 
like other evacuants, a very general ſtimulus. Oltlier argu- 
ments for its action as a ſtimulant are, that it never acts but 
in an acrid condition, diſcoverable by its metallic cupreous 
ſtate in Abt mouth; 5 that a ſalivation can be excited by its 


| external 


epeated affuſions, with the aſſiſtance of heat, it n may be made 
” 2 the ſame. | 


og So next 1 with the Nitrous 45 xk Thee pe- i 


rations have been but little employed in wedicine, and — = 45 
_ been uſed as the foundations of others. 


It is likewiſe, combined with the Muriatie Acid, and this — Ped 
by precipitation. or calcination, and accordingly forms either the 
Mercurius ſublimatus .corrolivus, or the Wen Precipitaas 
albus of Boerhaa ye. 

The Marine Acid does not unite with i itin 4 fluid form, and. 
therefore be uſed. either as combined with metals, or with aan 


ſalts; for this purpoſe common | falt is added 1 to Mercury diſſolved 
in the Nitrous Acid. hive 


A A certain rule to judge of its acrimony, is * its ſolubility in 
water, for the greater quantity the water will take up, the more 


falt adheres, to it, and e the more acric 


oy the rep. 
tion. | * 


l £ 
1 


The. method of precipitation from the — | 
the form of a Calx Mercuri, i is much eaſiet;; but. there i is an ob- 
jection, that the Acid is in too gieat quantity, and the preparation 
is not eaſily brought into a cryſtalline; form. We. have found a 

way, however, of managing this, by ſuſpending it in. Witrous 
Ammoniac, and then adding common falt. All the other Prepara- 


tions of My depend on their being rendered more. mild, or 
more acri 0 ; 

They are rendered milder, firſt, by the Wool of the Acid; 
or, ſecondly, * the addition of HOT 3 
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carried to6 far, ſo as to ſublime too much o 
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. external application to the ſalivary glands ; that its effect; 
are always accompanied with ſome degree of fever and in- 
flammation; that its effects in ulcers are plainly derived 
from its ſtimulant powers producing that degree of inflam- 

mation neceſſary to the being of good pus, and that it pro. 
duces theſe effects much better by external application than 
internal exhibition. In proportion as theſe proofs of the ſti- 

mulant power of Mercury are convincing, they weaken all 
others that may be alleged for any other method of action. 

This reaſoning is ſomewhat connected with another 
queſtion, viz. Why Mercury is more particularly and na- 
turally determinied to go by the ſalivary glands ? The fact 

is certainly true, and more ſo of this than of any other acrid 
acting by a common ſtimulus. Thoſe who talk of its me- 
chanical power ſay, that the more ponderous parts of the 
blood keeping the axis of the canal, and the courſe of the 


1. By the abſtraction of the Acid. Some have doubted if Mer. 
cury is rendered more powerful, by being added to Acids; but! 
think none who are converſant in practice can deny it. The degree 
of trituration certainly varies its efficacy, but one- eighth of a grain 
of cotroſive Mercury is a doſe. e. 
One method of abſtracting the Acid is by calcination, as in the 
Red Precipitate. The foreign Precipitates are thought to be bet- 
der than thoſe made at home. The London College, has, there- 
fore, given particular directions, nay, more than neceſſary, as l 
think; for the whole difference between the foreign and domeſtic 
ſeems 'to depend on the degree of calcination, which is ſometimes 
f the Acid. | 
Another method is. by attraction of the Acid. This is of two 
kinds, firſt, when the acid is attracted oniy ; and, ſecondly, where 
the Mercury is precipitated. An inſtance of the firſt is the Pulvis 
Principis, Vide Lewis. The water here diſſolves that part which 
has the largeſt proportion of acid, and leaves the leſs ſoluble, and 
conſequently leſs acrid behind. Water applied to any of the faline 
 Calces will thus abſtract the more active part. 
Atdent Spirit, in many inſtances, abſtracts the Acid from me- 
tallic ſubſtances pretty entirely. I think I have ſeen Corroſive Sub- 
limate rendered inactive by this means, It may likewiſe when di- 
Jute, act like the water, in abſtracting the. moſt acrid part. This is 
the foundation of the Mercurius Corallinas and Panacea Mercuri. 
Camphor unites with Acids in the 4! 0 quantity of any other 
ſubſtance. It triturates eaſily with, and has been added to the 
Turpeth Mineral, (Vide Edin. Med. Eſays;) and I have often uſed 
It — ſucceſs before our late improvements. . 
„ h | Mercury 
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blood, from the left ventricle to the head, being more in a 


ſtrait line than in the deſcending aorta, that therefore the 
more ponderous and ſolid parts will be determined thither. 
I would allege that this hypotheſis is not ſupported by Ana- 


tomy; for the aorta ſuffers a curvature before it gives off the 


carotih, ſo that the heavier moleculæ muſt be reflected into 
this curvature, and conſequently the reaſoning muſt be 


groundleſs which is built on the I uppoſition. 
Another ſuppoſition is, that Mercury breaks 

to the ſize which fits it. for paſſing off by the ſalivary glands; 
but this is very difficult to ſuppoſe, and entirely hypothe- 


_ tical : Much rather may we ſay, that Mercury goes chiefly 


to the glands, from a certain attraQtion to the liquor of the 


falivary glands, in the ſame manner as neutrals, by an alli- 


ance to the watery parts of the blood, are concentrated in 


the ve pa og The nature of the faliva and of N other | 


Mercury is cd milder by cites and 383 "The 
11 precip. Fuſcus Wortsiiis Mercury diſſolved in the Nitrous 
Acid, and precipitated by a fixed alkaline Salt ; this gave a mild 
preparation, but its unſeemly colour was the chief objection. To 
obviate this- the Muriatic Acid was . uſed, which Bien us che 
Merc. precipitatus dulcis of the former Edinburgh 


but it has been but little uſed in our ſhops, though it _ ny an ' 
uſeful medicine, and anſwer pretty nigh the fame intentions of 85 
Calomel. 


The Merlatic: Acid 10 been uſed in conjure with ( 
ſo that the Mercury was precipitated in a green powder. Dire" 
rent accounts have been given of this, ſome approving, others diſ- 


approving of it; but it ſeems to act uncertainly, and with violence: 
I ſhould think that from this combination of copper we mit ro- 1 

ceive advantages in external applications. | 
The Mercur. precipit. albus of the Anh Diſpenſatory 1 | 


made both with fixed and volatile Alkali ; the colour depends on the 


proportion of the volatile Alkali. 


Another way by which mercurial preparations are rendered mild- 


er, is by a freſh quantity of Mercury. This is effected in the Pro- 


ceſs for Calomel, where a freſh quantity of Mercury is added t 


portion of Cortoſive Sublimate. The union of theſe is firſt made 


by trituration, and it then is more innen effeQted by n 


ſublimations> 


Sublimation to the ſecond or third time may produce the inten. | 


tion, but to carry it farther will only ſeparate the Mercury. 
The only true ſtandard of a ſufficient ſublimation is to examine 


its ſpecific gravity in ardent ſpirits, and fo determine their compa- 


own the blood 
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of the ſecreted fluids is not known. I would allege, Dat: 
dyce's experiments, that it comes nearer to the mucus than 
bas been imagined, This uncertainty with regard to the 


ſaliva, prevents my endeavouring to go farther to give the 
reaſon why Mercury is particularly related to that liquor. 


Upon the whole, Mercury appears a very univerſal Stimu- 


lant, and Lars Evacuant, being emetic, cathartic, dia- 


phoretic, uretic, and ſalivatory, and accordingly we find 

l one of the moſt univerſal aperients and deobſtruents with 
which we are yet acquainted. Ts 

Thus much we have thought proper to — with regard 0 


| the general operation of; Mercury, We ſhall now proceed 


Y py 


to talk of the re of ene. as in theſe the effects 


ure e 3 


e e lee - PREPARATIONS 
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_— mildneſ. : INES after a 2 previous tri- 


ture, po are ſufficient. 


The metal may have the acid adhering to it in any proportion, 


but the acid ſeems: to haye a oint of faturation with regard to the 
metal, and when this proportion is. ſuited, neither water nor alco- 


hol will bave any effect on it. But thus endeavouring to render 
the corroſive mild, we bring it to a Mercurius dulcis, and this 
equally well, ether by We the Acid, or by e Mer. 


Th 
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"Theſe are rendered more acrid by rediſſolv ing the pepe 
When Mercury is precipitated from any of the foſſil acids by al- 
Kalis, it is ſoluble in the vegetable acid. I have precipitated Mer- 


cut _ from the nitrous acid, by moans of fixed alkalis, and again 


ved it in the muriatie, and from thenee obtained it in cryſtals. 
This/i is a pretty accurate preparation ; one grain of this I diſſolved 
in an ounce of water, and gave twenty drops of it for a doſe, ſo 
that ſuppoſing this grain contained one third of Mercury, which 
ſeems to be the caſe; this one third: diſſolved in an ounce of water, 
or four hundred and 'eighty drops, theſe twenty drops could: only 
contain +35 of one third of a giain of Mercury. This ſhews the 
great. addition of powerithat Mercury acquires by being joined to 
Acidd. This is the Mercurius ſolutus, as I have ane it, eh 


dla ch ei h N with Sau AuWonric. / e 
1 "ufed- formetly to fay, that the combination with the — 
Acid was more cortolive chan that with the nitrous ot vitriolic, but 
F have found the nitrous equal to either of the others; but when 
diffolyed'i in water or alcoho], a ; portion ol the — is . 
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PREPARATIONS of MERCURY. 


With regard to the uſe of the preparations in practice, 
Crude Mercury, and the combination in Cimabar and A thi= 
ops mineralis, to which may be added the tops antimo- 
_ walis, in fo far as it contains Mercury, can only by acci- 
dent, or indirectly, prove medicines. All the others are not 
only active but powerful; the only diſtinction, however, 
ſeeming to be, that of being more or leſs acrid. How to 
determine their difference in that reſpect is not eaſy, It is 
commonly ſuppoſed that Mercury, triturated with Turpen- 
tine and Honey, is one of the mildeſt preparations, and that 
every addition, as well that by acid, as the fire, gives addi- 
tional accrimony, The preparations by triture are very apt 
to be imperfect, and I maintain they are more active as longer 
triture is beſtowed. Hence I ſhould imagine, that if Mer- 
| 1 5 | . pr cury 


ſo that the Mercury falls to the bottom in form of a powder 3 
hence aroſe the difference of its efficacy, and the dangerous inae- 
curacy attending it; for Whether diſſolved in water or brandy, 
the ſtrength of the ſolution will be widely different at different 
times, and every day freſh Mercury will be ſubſiding. For theſe 
reaſons it was that I firſt thought of the preparation juſt mentioned. 
| Sal Ammoniac / renders the metallic Salt more' capable of being 
taken in greater proportions, as it” increaſes the ſuſpenſibility of 
water to twenty times its natural power. The Sal Ammoniac not 
only enables us to give it in à ſmaller doſe, but by continually ſuſ- 


pending the Mercury it renders that doſe always accurate. All 


theſe preparations differ only in being mild or acrid, 0 Dy 
facts oops re Maney, nt 


. 7 * " 


I imagine; that Mercury aQts only as, a ftimmlus on the ſenſible 
and irritable. parts of the ſolids. It has been long thought to have 
ated on the fluids by diſſolving them; but ſuppoſing it ſhould 


io, there are undoubted proofs, too, of its acting on the ſol 8. 


1 


Thus it acts as an emetig and purgative, as a ſtimulant to the 


whole vaſcular ſyſtem, as a - Maphoretic and diuretic. Had it 
ated on the fluids only, every ſecretion, would haye been increaſ- 
ed equal with the faliyary. It never produces any effects on the 
ſecretions, till it has arriyed in farm ang ſubſtance. at the ſecreto- 
Ties, Thus we ſee it produces a flight inflammation, ad increaſed 
diſcharge at the ſalivary glands. s. 
In the height of a falivatign, where the inflammation runs fo 
e PS. AEST, 8. ice Froſt was 


high as, to render bl 
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cury in this way were properly divided, the - preparation 
might prove equally acrid with the precipitate per ſe. As 
prepared in the ſhops, the ſtrength of this medicine is very 
imperfect, and uncertain. Generally no other teſt is ſought 
of the preparation's accuracy, but the blackneſs and diſap- 
pearance oſ the particles. Although they diſappear at pre- 
ſent, upon ſtanding they very frequently are collected, and 
re- aſſume their form, and therefore, after having obtained 
the foregoing teſts, we ſhould let the ointment ſtand for a 
day, and uſe the aſſiſtance of a glaſs, to ſee if any collected 
globules can be diſcovered. ; | 


Mercury united with the Vegetable Acid, as in Keyſer's 
Draſſiæ, ſhould be one of the mildeſt preparations. The 
preparations of Mercury with the nitrous Acid are milder 
than thoſe: with the vitriolic, and theſe again leſs acrid than 
_ tha mariatic:preparations.. {1 I | 


All 


found upon the blood, a circumſtance very inconſiſtent with the 
ſuppl diſſolution. | - | „„ 5 3 
We ſhall, however, advance, on the other hand, the moſt fa- 
vourable fact, in ſupport of its acting on the fluids. It is found 
greatly to aggravate the ſcurvy, where the blood is found to be 
alkaleſcent, and diſpoſed to fluidity; and that the firſt ſymptoms 
of a ſcurvy are ſimilar to thoſe of an incipient ſalivation, 7. e. a 
putrid laxity of the gums, tendency to bleed on the ſlighteſl in- 
juries, and à fetid breath. So far I allow. But I imagine it has 
only theſe effects when accumulated in large quantities in the fali- 
vary glands, and that it does not produce the ſame effects in other 
; Parts of the body. By this particular accumulation in the ſalivary 
glands, it ſtimulates them, and cauſes a greater flow through their 
organs, but does not, by inducing a diſſolution, occaſion. the blood 
to diſcharge itſelf by this outlet. The acrid preparations ſtimulate 
tze ſtomach; and, in conſequence of that, perhaps the whole ſyſ- 


tem by conſent. . 
The mild preparations never anſwer but when they run off by 
the ſaliva. This accounts for the ſappoſition, that ſalvation was 
the only true application of it. If Mercury had acted on the ve- 
nereal poifon as an antidote, it might have been expected to have 
performed the cure without any ſenſible evacuations. Salivation 
was thought to be the only way of effecting it, but we now know 
that it may be done by other ways, and with leſs trouble. We 
- have inſtances of its being cured by the inteſtinal diſcharge ; but 
this is tedious and doubtful.” The cute by urine or ſweat muſt _ 
- chiefly be promoted by the more acrid preparations. But in ſome 
people all mercurial preparations have a particular tendency to * | 
| moutn; 
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often ſooner inflame the ſtomach than prove emetic. When 7 1 

or deſign, that Turbith Mineral has been here commonly 
ſaid to prove emetie. In Jeſs quantity it excites inſufferable 
to reſolve ſwelled teſticles, when Mercury in other forms has 


failed: It alſo ſalivates longer than many other of its prepa- 
rat ions; but this is not peculiar to it. 


tions is exerted with greater effect, but ſtill it is confined to 


other purgative medicines, although I have known ſmall , 


mon ſewer of the ſyſtem ; but little advantage is to be found 


ſalivation to go on; but when it can be done otherwiſe, it is with 


inſert, viz. a third way of uniting it with the muriatic acid. Sal 
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All theſe differ in their operation as that is etenſive or 
partial. Taken into the ſtomach, they ſhew their effects by © 
producing ſickneſs and pain, and ſometimes ge the length |} 
of vomiting. This leaves ſome doubt of the ſpecific ſtimu- 
lus of Mercury, which, in oppoſition to Antimony, will 


ever Mercury is to be uſed in that intention, it muſt be given 
in a large doſe. I do not know whether it is by accident, 


employed. Given in the doſe of half a grain, it acts on the 
ſyſtem in general; but in a larger doſe, viz. gr, viij. it is 


pain, and muſt be given ſo as to operate directly. This 
Turbith Mineral is found to have effects different from any 
other of the preparations. Theſe will be known from what 
we ſhall afterwards ſay on Emetics' in general. It is found 


In the inteſtines, the ſtimulus of the mercurial prepara- 


the part, and Mercury acting in this manner is carried off 
without any farther effects on the ſyſtem. ' Mercurial pur- 2 
gatives are ſeldom employed alone, but in conjunction with " 


doſes of Calomel employed with advantage. When we 
purge,” we commonly think we are operating on the com 


from Mercury employed in this way, as its virtues depend 
chiefly on its operation on the body in general. As à pur- 
: i N CG C 2 ; 2 OAPI mer OE gative, 


mouth; here we muſt yield to the natural tendency, and ſuffer the 
leſs trouble to the patient, and leſs: care and attention to the prac- 


ti tioner. N &E:4 


N. B. There is one preparation. of Mercury which I forgot to 


j 


Ammoniac is triturated with Mercury till the globules diſappear * | 
this is put into a moiſt place, where it ſuffers a ba mgmt | 
ſome of the Mercury re-aſſumes its fluid form, the deliqueſcent 


part is to be poured off, and the reſt triturated with the liqueſied — © 
Mercury till the whole is diſſolved. This operation is founded on 

the ſtronger attraction Mercury has to the muriatic Acid than the 
volitite Alkali Mass.. 9741 we” Pak! - 16" 


„ * 


gative, the moſt inſoluble preparation of Mercury is the beſt, 
and therefore Calomel is uſed; but when uſed in this way 
we are diſappointed if we expect it ſhould exert the other 

virtues of Mercury. 2 oe 5 


The great effects of Mercury ſeem to be exerted when it 
is catried into the maſs of blood; and is united in the excre- 
tories. A diffuſible preparation of it is neceſſary for this 
purpoſe, and advantages ariſe from the different determina- 
tions. Mercury ſeems to change the whole maſs of blood: 
en does in three ways, by Purging, Sweating, and Sa- 
tation... | mn van ws „ 
Purging is one of the ſloweſt means. There may be ano- 
ther way than the common of making Mercury exert this 
action, viz. by introducing it into the blood, and then de- 
_ termining it to the inteſtines, | Purging is never excited by 
any means without. ſpaſms: of. the: inteſtines, which, when 
the operation is continued; are apt to end in durable ſpaſm. 
and inflammation. . Theſe are attended with very dangerous 
conſequences ; and neither does the method of purging by 
unction anſwer much better, (altho? perhaps more effectual,) 
becauſe it is attended with very great pain. The method: of 
Douglas is, on this account, now neglected. He followed, 
in this method, Deſſaut. Sweating is the eaſieſt operation 
of Mercury that I know, but the difficulty here lies in pre- 
venting any of the others from taking placde. 
As this of Sweating. is ſo diffuſe an operation, Phyſicians 
have been led to employ Salivation, which, however, is at- 
tended with many inconveniencies, as inflammation often to 
a dangerous degree; and it is the univerſal conſent of Prac- 
titioners, that they employ only Sali vation becauſe no other 
means can be uſed. If then means be found of exciting co- 
piouſly, and keeping up a Sweat, it ſhould be univerſally 
praQtiſed;.. We have now learned that the moſt acrid prepa- 
rations of Mercury are moſt apt to have this effect, becauſe 
they will more readily: produce that encreaſe of circulation, 
on which the encreaſe of this excretion depends. Here the 
Acrid muſt be given in ſmaller quantity than will make it 
run do the fallvary glands, | ID 2 great doſe, indeed, theſe 
preparations are apt to.inflame the ſtomach, and if they go 
| to. the ſalivary glands. are more troubleſome than others; but 
where this. can be prevented their operation is much more 


| N 7 RON ao , a ants ts 4 PETS F; 
In order to avid the inconveniencies arifing from Saliva- 
tion, raiſed by the acrid preparations, the milder one . 
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1 choſen, and flowly introduced, and that by way of unction. 
One of the inconveniencies of a. Salivatiqn is, that When 
Mercury is going off by the ſalivary glands, there are certain 
means Which drive it to: the inteſtines, This muſt be 


guarded againſt; but in a medicine introduced by the mouth | 


there is more danger of this happening, eſpecially as we in- 


tend it ſhould be mild, and conſequently Jeſs ſoluble; 


whereas by unction it can be given {lowly without chat ef- 
fect; and for the method of ee Aftrye's xeRions 
are the beſt. ml theſe, eee e vary, aRcording 
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I ſhould aa dns 10 the; particular. diſeaſes in which 
Mercury 1 is uſeful ; but as its . Pe or never \peaafics; and 
only as an evacuant in g Fg decline this at pre- 
ſent. It is certainly one o moſt e 
and Apetjents yet Wu e others may be 4dafithd 10 
a N caſes, but none ev f bee rte applicmion, | 
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tegie have been much filked of, but little under- 
ſtood. The diſcharge by the lungs ſeems to have ſomewhat 
in common with urine and efſpiration, but of this I ſhall 
not ſpeak poſitively. By Erbe fgorantta here, e have only 
in view ſuch medicines as promote the ſecretion of mucus in 


the lungs. To talk of theſe is diffeuft. I have ſet down a 


long lift; but, after attending a thouſand times to their ope- 
ration, 1 am not able to ſay whether the effect produced de- 


pended upon the medicine or nature, T his ſhews the un- 
certainty not only of medicines: acking on the fluids; but of 
ſuch as are thence depofited on the excretories,' they being 


liable to ſo many changes in the prime vie, Ac. before they 


get thither. Expectorants have been ſuppoſed atrenuant. 


The difficulties regarding ſuch a power have heen formerly 


mentioned. This ſuppoſitipn has been of bad conſequence 


in practice, having led us to e a great number of acrid 
medicines in this intention! On this head Dr. Boer- 


haavè has been extremely * In his Chemiſtry he very 


5 properly cautions us againſt the uſe of medicines of an acrid 
kind, in difeafes of the breaſt. In ſo far as qur Expectorants 


are attenuant, they act only as, ſtimulating the excretories. 
Poffibly another 100 


of ” 
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ion of them may occur, viz. that of an- 
 tiſpaſmodic. Some medicines are diaphoretio from this qua- 


by My, and” ae” * 7 1 fejida * as: Wap 
Fathet 
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rather from its antiſpaſmodic virtue, by winch it removes 
bo obſtruct ion of mucus.” * 1 
The four firſt plants in the Catalogue were 'mentioried 
With or Herticillatæ. They all contain an eſſential oil, 
a crid and inflammatory. Their virtues, as Expectorants, 
are not well-eſtabliſhed by experience, and I imagine that, 
from their inflammatory nature, their uſe ſhould be conſider- 
ed a8 dangerous. Of three of them, viz. the Hedera terreſtris, 
Hyſſepii; and Pulegium, I never ſaw the ex pectorant effect. 
Thie virtue of Marrubium is perhaps greater, but then it is 
more acrid than any of the three mentioned, and I have 
never 8 ir tried. Analogy, and its ane qualities are 
ain Nr: "X27 e if 


ws Fon aged e fe ht, ff c NANA. 
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This, is much ſpoken of Lcan ſay nothing NA it 
fromm my on experience., I contains an acrid eſſential oil, 


and ſo is equally ſuſpicious with the laſt. It is, however, to 
be obſerved, that in'diftillation'it gives out an oil reſembling 
. Camphire, ; and a volatile ſalt, which ſhould lead to obſerve 
its medical properties. Elecampane is ſaid alſo to be laxative, 
and to act on the kidneys. I ſhould have obſerved, that 
Diuretics ;often prove peQoral;, Perhaps we might invert. 
the obſervation, and ſay, that as; pectoral, medicines may be 
diuretic. On this foundation, probably, a A pow- 
er has been attributed to the Elecampane. has likewiſe 
been recommended as emmenagogue, but this virtue is liable 
to the ſame doubts as that of other medicines operating 
through the maſs of blood. Upon the whole, from this ge- 
neral method of talking, no application can be made to par- 
ticular diſeaſes. 
I be next three, Iris . Nicotiana, Td Scilla, are 
all emetic and purgative, only pectoral in conſequence of a 
common and univerſal ſtimulus, and in ſo ThE as hes any 
means their other qualities are taken off, 


lis! r LOR ENT I N A, 
in its recent ſtate, is very acrid, but loſes that acrimony 


by drying, when if it has any virtue at all, it is inen of ex- 
| pectorant. 5 | 
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under any preparation, is more powerful than the former, 
and may deſerve the praiſes of Materia Medica writers; but 
its acrimony, and — qualities, e, its frequent ex- 


bhibition. 
'8C 1 E; LA 
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is an univerſal ſtimulant and remarkably acrid ſubſtance. It 
acts as an Emetic, and in that intention is frequently em- 
ployed, whether with any particular advantage I cannot de- 
termine. It is alſo purgative, with a hydragogue effect. 
Among Hallers Diſſertations, there are two upon Squills, 
where its conſiderable effect in hydropic caſes is obſerved, 
and that large doſes of it have proved a cure; but in ſuch 
caſe it is merely on the footing of the common hydropic . 
purgatives. Carried into the blood, the Squill is diuretic ; 
but in that view it oftener diſappoints than anſwers our in- 
tention. Its pectoral effects, though much cried up, as well 
as its diuretic, are very liable to deceive us; and it is very dif- 
ficult to introduce the medicine ſo far. The only chance 
we have of ſucceeding, is this, viz, the diſſipation of the 
more volatile parts, by which means we prevent the imme- 
diate action in the ſtomach, and have a better chance of in- 
troducing our medicine, in greater quantity, into the. maſs 
of blood, Hence almoſt always they ſhould be uſed dry. 
This drying, however, ſhould have bounds, which cannot be 
well fixed by a Phyſician. If Squills be dried i in tunicles, 1 
does not anſwer, and therefore it is very proper to cut it 
tranſverſely; for otherwiſe the drying is prevented, by the 
membrane covering the tunicles. When we want to extract 
the Squill by vinegar, in order to mitigate its taſte, or when- 

ever we are to infuſe it in wine, or water, it ſhould always 
be in a dry ſtate; and this is a general rule with regard to all 
plants; for their common juices . hinder the application of 
any. menſtruum, Hence the London Acetum ſcilliticum is 
preferable to the Edinburgh. Oxymel ſcilliticum, with all the 
other Mellita, ſhould be rejected from the Diſpenſatory. We 
have induſtriouſly choſen freſh Squills in the Pilule ſcillitice. 
Theſe Squills ſuffer a change by drying, ſo that their doſe. is 
very uncertain, and they become inſoluble; wherefore, in 


this preparation alſo, the dry Squills ſhould de N 


ruS SIL AGO. 


be Petafit tes belongs to this genus, an eb poſſeſſes es 
the ſame virtues with the Tuſſilage. ante i more acrid ; 
whether or not it is a better YR I cannot ſay. Both 
have been famous for ' peQoral * virtues. I ſhould have 


rejected the Tuſſilago, though ſupported by this repu- = 


tation, had it not been for its uſe in the r 
1 , ſr . 


* 
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Dr. Fuller recommends it in his Medicina en and 
mentions cure from it; and on frequent exhibition, I have 
found it of advantage. How it acts I do not know, as I do 
10 know exaQly the nature of the diſeaſe.” From experience, 
1 have great reaſon to believe Dr. Fuller in the right, and 
that 7 Hago will ſucceed where ſalt water has failed. I 
uſed it in different ſhape 8. I employed the recent juice in 
the quantity of Zij. or Zi. a day, and when the j Juice could 
not be procured, 1 uſed, like Fuller, the dry herb in decoc- 
tion, and 1 believe with greater advantage. I find the diſ- 
eaſe oftneſt in the ſpring, at which time the freſh herb is not 
in fo perfeQ a ſtate as it may attain, and therefore I believe 
the decoction will be found the moſt convenient, as well as 
effectual method of exhibition. Many remedies are recom- 
mended i in the Scrophula, and experiments ought to be made 
with them, in order to diſcover the nature of the diſeaſe, 
17225 bas been recommended in the ſame diſeaſe, 
1 al. ay thing e it, but That it is intitle to a2 
thi ; 15 | 


*BENZOIN, at 10 S TYR AX CALAMITA, 


are remarkable for a volatile acid falt, which each of them 
gives out in diftifiation, How far this may be the founda- 


tion of their peftoral virtue, I cannot decide; for with reſpect 
21 55 1 the Flores Benzoini, that virtue is as doubtful as in other 


* 
* 


1 From any doſe in which it has been exhibited, 
My been hit and I have ey it in the doſe of 


"nal pr N is 10 no other e but as it gives an * 


is s properly an \empyreumatic oil of Fe 


: 3 SING: ; le. 8 R FP. | 5 . 
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Twenty . ago the reputation of Soap was very 8 
Many inſtances have been alleged of its effect in peQoral 
aſes, and I think I have obſerved ſome advantage from it. 
| 4 has a better chance of ſucceſs than man others, becauſe 


it may be g * in conſiderable quantity; Which is very ſud- 


denly paſſed off by the kidneys, nay, even by the mucous 
glands 3 3 4 this 4 r: of it is probably only to be obtained , 
_ by thole who can take it in cena doſes. ns | 
GENERAL 
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maſs 
method of exhibition is requiſite, in order to obtain their 
pectoral virtue, as in the Siliqueſz; and we fhall never ſee 
Garlic diuretic, except when given entire. It is ſaid to be fo 
ente Pn even to prove peCtoral applied to the ſoles of 


ut this penetration ape. = our NO 8 
is not to oy N on 


the feet 
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Under this head, I have referred to the Unitellate, as Aire, 
tc, There is a foundation for their pectoral virtue, in ſo 
far as they are generally diuretic, On the ſame footing the 


 Siliqueſe are referred to, of whoſe virtue there is undoubred 


evidence. We have formerly mentioned the uſe of theſe i 


hoarſeneſs. Their ſtimulus, though ' acrid, is not inflam- 
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matory, but from their great volatility, and its tranſient 


effect, very difficult to be conveyed to the breaſt, ſo that we 
are very often diſappointed of their effect. The beſt method 


of obtaining it is to introduce them entire, when, in 
conſequence of ſlower ſolut ion, they may be carried into tlie 
blood. As to the Alliaciz, referred to at 4, the ſame 
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Gren as pectoral, I think I have as often experienced 


the good effects of Aſſa fœtida as any. Ammoniae is ſuppoſed 


peculiarly adapted; but to me it is not ſo A ** | 
| the former, and more heating and inflammatory, © $5 


z. DEMULCENTLIA,. 


— 


At e, to which TI have referred, ſeveral Sweets are weni- 1 


oned. I was doubtful Whether I ſhould conſider theſe as 


pectorals as being demuleent, or in conſequence of their 


ſaline ſtimulating nature. I incline to the laſt ſuppoſition, 
for fugar ſtimulates the noſe and excites ſneezing. Perh 2 

in hoarſeneſs and catafrhy their effects are er the ſame as TEL nem 
| bes. are alleged. to be, 1+ 
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What Vomiriag e, it is not neceſſary for me to define; 


> Fas 7 3 
„ : _ 
TT ” . . 
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| and in what ſtate of the ſtomach it conſiſts, I leave to Patho- 
logiſts. With regard to this head, it would ſeem unneceſſary 


to mention the various effects of Vomiting; but as I find the 
| effeQs of nem are not ke: underifoos without 
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a knowledge of the effects of Vomiting in general, and as 1 

have little to ſay on particular Emetics, I ſhall enter a little 
upon that enquiry. Firſt, then, as to the various effects of 
Vomiting, or a ſtate of the ſtomach analogous to it. 


I. Vomiting evacuates the contents of the ſtomach itſelf. 
It is not eaſy to know when that is fully performed, It is 
ealy to ſce, that various matters may be detained in the 


plicæ, or mucus, ſo that frequent, ablution muſt be required. 
Many have got now into a method of promoting few repeti- 


tions in Vomiting, and giving ſmall ablutions; but I think 


I can maintain, that by this method we diſappoint ourſelves 
of the effects to be obiained from a full evacuation. Small 
quantities of a medicine may excite, vomiting, but that they 


. # 


will produce a full evacuation is very doubtful.” - 


2. Vomiting cauſes a on of liquors to the ſtomach, 


purges it, (if I may ſo ſay,) and emulges its mucous glands; 
which operation ſeems not St ha, 

produced in the ſame manner as in Senac's experiments. 
3. Vomiting not only emulges the mucous follicles of the 
ſtomach, and promotes a flow of gaſtric liquor, but has the 


by the ſtimulus, but 


ſame effect in the neighbouring glands, eſpecially the pan- 


/ 


creas and liver, 1 5 


4. While Vomiting continues, it not only inverts the pe- 


riſtaltic motion of the ſtomach itſelf, but alſo of the inteſtines, 
which pour out their mucus to be carried to the ſtomach, 
and evacuated with its contents. This ferves to explain the 
throwing up of bile, but is by no means the common cauſe 


of it, for it is manifeſtly produced by ſqueezing of the liver 
and gall bladder, a proof of which is, that it occurs at the 


end of the operation; which throwing up of bile is, not 
without reaſon, thought a teſt of a Vomit's perfect operation, 
and was the rule to ſtop, of a Phyſician who a. er Vo- 
miting as a panacea. As ſqueezing, the liver a 3 

der, Vomiting may puſh biliary ſtones. into the inteſtines, 
and cure the jaundice; of which, however, I have frequently 


gall blad- 


ſeen it a cauſe, becauſe Vomiting, by the ſame method of 


operation, might force the ſtone into the duct. As inverting 
the periſtaltic motion, Vomits are uſeful in diarrheea and 
dyſentery; but, independent of that, they are probably 
more uſeful as purging the inteſtines, occaſioning a greater 
flow of liquors into the inteſtinal canal, which, if the Vo- 
miting continues, are ejected by the ſtomach; a proof of 
' which is, that the feces ate often throw 


up; which again, 


— 
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by the bye, ſhows that the inteſtines. may be ene in the 
whole track. If the Vomiting ceaſes, the increaſed ſecretion 
is carried off by ſtool, fo that, at any rate, the adherent 
foulneſs is waſhed away. This alſo explains another point, 
viz. that, independent of being carried thither, Emetics 
may be purgative, by ſqueezing; the track of inteſtines. ; 

5. Vomiting ſqueezes, and occaſions a conſtriction of the 
whole abdominal viſcera, eſpecially the meſenteric glands, 
and in conſequence pumps the whole lymphatic: ſyſtem. 


On this account Vomiting has the power of encreaſing ab- 


ſorption, as alſo from its evacuating property. Purges are 
indeed, more frequently employed in that intention, but 


Emetics anſwer equally well. There ate ſeveral inſtances 


of the waters of hydropic perſons evacuated by nen : 
and I have had occaſion to obſerve ſuch a-caſe. - | | 
6. As Vomiting. occaſions a conſtrition, Sanaa 
emulges the whole / abdomen, ſo 11 imagine it has the power 
ot affecting the kidneys. Emetics, indeed, commonly do ſo, 
but this may be ſaid to be owing to the quantity of water 


drank along with them; but I think a great deal depends on 


the conſent between the two organs; for as irritation of the 


kidney will produce Vomiting, ſo, on the other hand,; it is 


reaſonable to think that Vomiting may alſo act upon the 


kidneys. Hence, Vomiting would ſeem uſeful in propelling . 
ſtones in the kidneys. This, indeed, is difficult to detet- 
mine, and ſome have imagined they are always dangerous in 


nephritic caſes; As to mylelf, I confeſs. lam afraid of them, 


but others uſe them with ſucceſs and ſafety; - and thus en 


may be ſaid for the practice, that it ſeems to be an imitation 


of Nature, which often excites a Vomiting in the caſes men- 


tioned, and probably for good palette 8⁰ much for the 
effect Mo Vomiting 1 in the abdomen. . | 


7. Theſe effects are, perhaps, Ane to 8 e 7 EE 


| the thorax. .. I have obſerved to you, that the promoting of 
expectoration was very doubtful: 1 have ſeen it much oft- 


ner effected by Vomiting than by any other means. We 


may here obſerve, that the action of Vomiting i is attended 


with obſtruction of inſpiration, as Vomiting can only take 
place when the diaphragm is relaxed in exſpiratione1 | The 


application of this will appear afterwards. 


8. Vomiting increaſes the conſtriction of the e and 


forcibly emulges the whole of the mucus and ſalivary glands. 
1 have ſeen it have the effect of maſticatories, reheving rheu- | 
matic  affeQions of the head, tooth-ach, Ee. 


e By 
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By preventing inſpiration, Vomiting: prevents the regur- 
itation of the blood at the end of expiration. The accu- 
mulating of blood produced by Vomiting is ee by momentary, 
and may be ſoon counterpoiſed, as we ſhall ſee ten 
its advantageous effects on the ſyſtem in 
1. During the time of Fraps | the pulſe i is ſmall weak, 
and intermitting. 
2. If when sg is over, the ener exmtjunes; the 
circulation i is encreaſed, wirh a fulneſs and ſoftneſs of the 
pulſe, a determination to the ſurface of the body, and ſweat; 

this laſt; may be ſuppoſed to proceed from the encreaſed cir- 
culation ; but it may alſo from the conſent of the ſtomach 
and ſurface ; and 1 think it is probable, that here, as in 
other caſes, an 3 virtue takes place with regard 
to the extreme veſſels, which is illuſtrated from this, that 
Emetics, combined with other Antiſpaſmodics, as Opium, 
encreafe the virtue; ſo that combined they become more 
In Diaphoretics than each when alone. 

Theſe are the primary effects of Emetics. With regard t to 

the ſecondary, it is impoſſible to enumerate them all here. 
hey will eaſily be deduced from: their emptying the ſto. 
mach, and encreaſing ſecretion and circulation, which may 
de a part of their antiſpaſmodic virtue, eſpecially in the ex- 
tremity of the veſſels, as in the caſe of Feyers, On the con- 
ſideration of theſe we muſt not enter at preſent. I ſhall 
only ſay, that as the animal economy has numberleſs means 
of preventing diſeaſe, the Vomiting excited in the beginning 
of Fevers ſeems to be for good intention; and though 1 it does | 
"mot: ulways cure, it may juſtly give indications.” 

After thus mentioning the operation of Emetics, with re- 
gat to ALY g we ſhall next mention the caſes 
_ where they are forbid, - 

1. Phey are forbid in all eaſes of Bum WAY obſtinate FY | 

Ronin; not tobe overcome by the force of circulation, 
- Herice in inveterate Schirrhoſities, in Calculi firmly impacted 
in the biliary duRts, Emeties ſhould not ſeem proper to be 
given z but as we have mentioned the uncertainty of the 
rule in theſe caſes, it may poſſibly be liable to the ſame in 
others. Poſſibly in Schirrhoſity, Vomiting not only extends 
its effects to the gland, but to the veſſels in the place of the 
obſtruction. This doubt ſhould point out an enquiry into 
the uſe of Emetics in the caſe of ſchirrhous viſcera. They 
have been known to be uſed with fafety. There is one 

Lale, e W wen ought certaimly to be uſed er 
regard 
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9 regard to them, viz, when the parts are lax and tender. Ia 4 
be Scurvy, where there is a laxity of the veſſels, and in Cachexy, .- 
where there is the ſame tenderneſs, Vomiting muſt then be = 
hurtful, and accordingly Phyſicians obſerve, that they are dan- 1 
| gerous wherever there are ſtagnating putrefactive humours. | 1 
| \ 2, Wherever there is an encreaſed impetus already, we 
| ſhould judge. a priori that Vomiting is hurtful; but as it can- 
not be proved that it encreaſes the inflammatory diatheſis, 
Vomiting may happen to be employed with fatety. Dr: 
Robinſon gives. inſtances of inflammatory caſes where it was 
uſeful. He ſeems, indeed, prejudiced, and I have not tried 
its effects, but I have ſeen it employed in Peripneumony and 
Pleuriſy. Pleuritic pain was not encreaſed by it, which 
ſeemed to depend on Vomiting ſtopping inſpiration, in 
which that increaſe is felt; but ſtill in other caſes the Vo- 
i miting was hurtful, and much ambiguity occurs with re- 
| gard to it, as I have learned from the practice of the perſon 
whom I mentioned as uſing Emetics in every inſtance. T 
ſhould not think in topical affections that Vomiting without 
bleeding could be ſafely preſctibed. Tt is not uſed, as is 
agreed upon, in topical affections of the ſtomach itſelf, or in 
topical affections of the neighbouring viſcera. 
3. In Hæmotrhagy it is not certain whether it is falutary, _ 
Robinſon, in his Effay on Emetics, maintains there is no 
| more uſeful remedy in Hzmorrhage univerſally, and he gives 
examples of its good effects; and I have ſeen confirmation of 
What he advances. Prackitioners have ſpoke of giving Eme- 
ties in ſpitting of blood. In the Infirmary. I have exhibited 
them without bad effect, and perhaps it was for want of cou- 
rage to continne them that they did not work a cure. 
There are certainly caſes where they may be uſeful ; and 
uterine Hzmorrhage. has been cured by the /tivium ceratum 
when it vomited ; and I have employed Tpecacuan with the 
ſame effects as well as Dr. Robinſon. _ In Dyſentery the - 
goed effects of Emetics are certainly confirmed, and they 
may be here in the ſame manner.” TESTS TT 
All this contrad;&s our theory. It may be ſaid, that in 
the time of Vomiting a conſtriction takes place over the 
whole body ; but Robinſon obſerves, that the circulation is 
ſoon encreaſed, which is certainly inconſiſtent with the cure 
of Hæmorrhagy. Robinſon is of opinion, that Vomiti 
acts in conſequence of reſtoring an” equable circulation. 7 
imagine ſomething elſe muſt be taken in. In Hzmorrhagy, 
as Dr. Hoffman obferves, a ſpaſmodic affection often takes 
„%%% ͤ ⁰ TTT ms OR EY place, 
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This reaſoning deſerves at leaſt conſideration. 
4. Emetics are very dangerous in congeſtions of the head, 
in apoplexy, palſy, and in ſmaller collections in the veins of 
the brain. Vomiting may be ſuppoſed to puſh ſuch to the 
utmoſt violence, w—_ to cauſe a rupture of the veſſels on 
Which they depend. Many, however, allege they are uſe. 
ful. It may be ſaid their conſtriftory power obviates their 
other effects. Indeed, I do not remember, in the annals of 
Phyſic, a fatal apoplexy produced by Vomiting. As this 
effect, then, is not to be expected, their other good proper- 
ties may then take place; and I have ſeen inſtances of them; 
though in thoſe inſtances they were exhibited much at ran- 
dom, nor can I particularize thoſe in which they are proper, 
; From the whole of what we have ſaid, it appears, that the 
bud effects of Vomiting are precarious, the good undoubted, 
and that its real virtue favours, in ſome meaſure, the ſuppo- 
ſition entertained by the practitioner we had occaſion to 
mention, of their being a panacea, 4 
PARTICULAR EMETICS. © 
Particular Emetics differ in, degree of acrimony, and in 
extent of their effects. I have forgot to mark in my Cata- 
logue the great variety of them, and their gradation. [I 
ſhould have mentioned Warm Water, which operates, from 
its bulk, in the ſame manner as cold water, and alſo from its 
nauſea. Impregnated with oil, it becomes more powerful, 
and the ſame with, bitters, and other nauſeous additions, 
Next to theſe, Muſtard and Horſe-radiſh exceed in acrimony; 
and more acrid and more powerful than theſe are Squills, 
which indeed, if given dried, and in ſufficient doſe, are as 
acrid as any other-emetics. After freſh Squills, and exceed- 
ing them in power, is to be placed Ipecacuan ; and exceed- 
ing that again Erigerum, Aſarum, and Nicotiana, With 
regard to the gradation of the three laſt, I am not certain; 
Erigerum is more mild than the Aſarum. As to the rank of 
the foffil Emetics, neither am I certain with regard to it. 1 
forbear to mention particular Emetics, becauſe in doing ſo, 
I fhould only repeat what we have ſaid on Emetics and Vo- 
miting in general, None of them have a ſpecific virtue. 
We ſhall 1 5 this opportunity to ſay ſomething on Antimo- 
ny, as its diſtinguiſhing property is its emetic power, al- 
though it might alſo have been referred to other heads. 


place, and Vomiting may act by taking off that ſpaſm. 
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t began very early to be the favourite of the Pe. 
mical purſuits. It certainly. affords us ſome very efficacious 
remedies, and this very efficacy of it was, brought as an oh- 


jection againſt its uſe, till of late theſe prejudices have been 


triumphed over, and. its credit r&eſtabliſhed ; not but that 


even now it is attended with ſome doubts. I ſhall therefore 


bring to your view its various preparations, ſhew the foun- 
dation of each, and their relation to each other. 


Antimony conſiſts of a Regulus and Sulphur ; this Sul- : 
phur was, for a long time, imagined to be of a particular 
kind, but this is now found to be erroneous; hence its pecu- 


liar medical virtues muſt reſide in its Regulus, To procure 


this, various means have been thought of and practiſed, 


which is a proof of the confuſion of their chemical know- 
ledge, But they are all founded on the general rules appli- 


cable to the ſmelting of metals. We ſhall ſpeak of two 


kinds. Firſt, Simplex, with fixed Aikalies and Sulphur; or, 
ſecondly  Mortialis, when with Iron. 

The e indeed, have employed different metals, 
imagining they imparted different virtues to the Regulus, 
and even a combination of them; but the differences are 
rather in the quantity than quality of the Regulus; the pre- 
ſeription of the London College coincides with the firſt me- 
thod, where the Black Flux is uſed. The Crude Antimony 
and the Flux are ground together, and then thrown, in ſmall 
parcels, into a hot crucible; a deflagration enſues, and the 


e Regulus is precipitated; part of the Sulphur is diſſipated 


with the nitrous Acid, part forms a Hepar Sulphuris with 
the remaining fixed Alk. which diſſolves ſome of the Regu- 
lus; for the purpoſes of arts, therefore, the Regulus is never 
prepared in this way, but by the other, viz. Martialis. Iron 
is here added to abſorb the Sulphur; but if too great a quan- 
tity is added, the ſuperfluity will unite with the Regulus. 
With regard to iron, indeed, this addition would be harm- 
leſs, but not ſo if we made aſe of other metals. When we 


have thus got the Regulus pure, we have a ſubſtance capa- 


ble of being a&ed on by the Acid in the Stomach, hence the 
Perpetual Pills, which are emetic and cathartic. This is 
the only ſhape in which the pure Regulus is employed. 
Crude Antimony ſhould, from a general principle, be 
inert, as we have ſaid of Mercury, Sulphur, Cc. but though 
experiment confirms that in general, and I have given it rated 
tern 
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turated to Zij. without any effe& ; I have no leſs ſeen it rai iſe 
a vomiting, te. like the other preparations, This we m 
account for from the different ſtrength of the Acid in different 
perſons, and in the ſame per ſon at different times. More- 
over, different portions of On have different quanti- 
ties of Sulphur, and it is alleged, that even the fame cone 
differs in different parts of it, that there is more Sulphur at 
the baſis than at the apex. Hence in preſcriptions we have 
directions what part to take it from. From this uncertainty 
of the material circumſtances neceſſary to its action, its crude 
ſtate is looked on as an inaccurate medicine. To render it 
more certain we abſtraQt part of its Sulphur, and that 1 is 
done, 
Firſt, by Alketies: If Crude Antimony is fuſed with 
four-Fifths of its weight of common Salt, and one-fifth of a 
fixed Alkali, the Regulus falls to the bottom, and the Sul- | 
phur floats on its ſurface in form of Scoriæ. This is the Re. 
gulus medicinalis, This was taken from a preſcription in 
great vogue in Germany, called the Febrifugium Cranii. 
The common ſalt is added only to float on its ſurface, and 
prevent the acceſs of the air. This proceſs has been vari- 
oufly diverſified; ſome have choſe to add vitriolated Tartar. 
The ready fuſion of this is a curious circumſtance z but the 
effect is ſimilar to the foregoing. | 
Another method is the preparation of the Kermes Mine- 
out: This was a curious ſecret in France, firſt invented by 
Glauber, afterwards in the hands of the Carthuſians, at 
length the preparation was ae by * French King, 
and made known. 
A quantity of Crude Aka] is boiled in a lixivium of 
| Salt of T artar ; the Sulphur forms a Hepar with the fixed 
Alk. and ſuſpends part of the Regulus. When this is de- 
- eanted and ſet to cool, part of the . Arbe with its Sulphur 
| falls to the bottom in a red powder. The quantity of Sul- 
r is not, however, ſufficient to prevent its being ved on 
by the Acid of the Stomach. | 
The Sulphur auratum Antimonii is of the ſame nature, but 


milder than the foregoing. There are various ways of 


making it; one is of taking the ſcoriæ of the Regulus ſimplex; 

and putting them into boiling water; on cooling it falls 
down in a powder. The Chemiſts thought. this too ſimple 
a proceſs, and hence thought proper to add Acids, which 
precipitate the Sulphur in greater quantity, but of leſs effi- 
Arn _ _— 7s 4% r Kar ee 7 there 1 is 
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dations of the ſame proceſs ſhould/be intimately mixed; but 
we never can be ſure that we have the ſame power in differ- 
ent preparations, „aan en,, ACS LLNLIEY 
Antimony 1s | 
Nitre. -I am not certain of the accuracy of attributing this 
ſeparation to the Nitre, but it is rather owing to the action 
of its parts ſeparately, nf the decompoſition of it, when the 
Acid carries off part of the Sulphur with it, while the Alka< 
line abſorbs the reſt, and forms an Hepar Sulphuris. This 
proceſs is diverſified according to the quantities of Nitre 


uſed. If we uſe an eighth part we obtain the Crocus Anti- 


monii medicinalis ; only as we increaſe the quantity we make 


the preparation more and more acrid, till we arrive at equal 
e 

increaſing the Nitre it grows milder; on the oppoſite ſide, it 

we uſe one and a half of Nitre to one of Antimony, we ob- 


parts of each, which is the Crocus Metallorum. I 


tain the Crocus Metallorum mitis; if two parts of Nitre to one 


of Antimony, we obtain the Fulvif Corrichius, or James's 


Powder, or the Emetic Nitre of 'Boerhaave, © © 


I never could diſcover the power of diaphoretic Antimony; | 


for three parts of Nitre will render it an inert ſubſtance. I 


believe we ſhould to four of Antimony take only ſeven, per- 
haps ſix and an half of Nitre; nay, perhaps only ſix; we 
may then get a powder that will act as an Emetic and Dia- 
phoretic; but it is not reduced to any proper ſtandard. _ 
Secondly, By Calcination. | If we treat it with a heat 
leſs than is neceſſary for its fuſion, we do much the ſame as 
by adding Alkali, viz. deſtroy part of the Sulphur; but as 
we continue to evaporate more Sulphur we calcine more of 


the Metal, and during the calcination ſomething is added to 


the Metal from the fire, which renders it inert; but if we 


8 an tha increaſe the fire ſuddenly, we bring it to a glaſs, 


o 


in that ſtare it 1s capable of being aCted on by all the 
%%³⁵—] 8 ee dots none 
Thirdly, By Sublimation. The Flores Antimonii-are pro- 


cured by joining aludels to each other, and then ſubliming 


the Antimony. In the fartheſt. aludel we ſhall find moſt 
Sulphur , in the neareſt moſt Antimony, VVV 
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no certainty in any of theſe ; for they will vary according to 
the different times of the precipitation; the different ſubſi- 


likewiſe deprived of part of its Sulphur by 
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of REGULUS of ANTIMONY . with 
1 ACIDS. | 


Wick the Wiartete⸗ Antimony may be e wh 
this in different ways, but not conveniently, unleſs it is in 
A concentrated form, . Different compounds are therefore 
made ule of for this purpoſe, but;chiefly the Corrofive Sub- 
limare. In this caſe the Muriatic Acid joins the Antimo- 
nial Regulus, while the Mercury unites with the Sulphur. 
In diſtilling this we procure. the Butter of Antimony ; on 
repeating the diſtillation it comes over thinner, under the 
name of Oleum Anti monii. If the operation is urged farther, 
the Cinnabar of Antimony.comes over, which has really no 
ig in it, and only the properties of common Cinna- 
WS and equally inert. * I know no alteration that is made 

by uniting it with any other ſalts that contain Mouriatic 
Acid. We may treat it with Sal Ammoniac in the ſame 
manner we mentioned of Mercury, When thus united with 
the Muriatic Acid, it is one of the moſt corroding ſubſtan- 
ces we can apply to the body, and only uſed in this fluid 
corroſive form externally, For internal uſe we muſt abſtract 

a part of its acid; this is effected by adding water; the moſt 
ſoluble and. acrid part is accordingly diſſolved, and part of 
the Antimony precipitates, which is abſurdly called the 
Mercurius Vite. db 

Stahl recommends ardent $pirits inſtead of Water; : this 
throws it down in a finer: powder, but I know not that it 
has any other effect on it. 

The Chemiſts have proceeded to the calcination of it, in 
order to diſſipate more of the acid; and I fee from Senac, 
that it has been uſed in this ri though I know of no Zn: 

ticulars relating to it., 


Olf its UNION with the NITROUS ACID. 


' Firſt, Antimony, if calcined with Nitre in this propor- 
tion, v. three parts of Nitre to one of Antimony, the Re- 
gulus is fully ſaturated with nitrous Acid, and forms a dia- 

horetie Antimony inert, and not ſoluble in our fluids. 

Secondly, By adding Nitrous Acid to Butter of Anti- 
mony, it 3 the Regulus from the Muriatic Acid, but 
only corrodes it, and wan it down in the form of Bezoar | 
Mineral. 


T his 


* 
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This. is perfectly inert, from the een of Nitrous 
Acid; and caſt out of our Diſpenſatory. e 


Its UNION with the VITRIOLIC ACID. 


It precipitates the Regulus. from the Nitrous 5 as 
has much the ſame effect. It is not uſed '3 


With the VEGETABLE Act 25 8 


This Acid will act upon Antimony in its crude ſtate, if 
its ſulphur be in ſome meaſure abſtracted. The action of 
this Acid is obſervable, too, on the Regulus, or when the 
crude Antimony is a little calcined, or in its vitrified ſtate, 
or when ptecipitated from other acids; the effect of all theſe 
is the ſame when acted on by the Vegetable Acid. We ges 
nerally uſe the acid in a dilute form, viz. that of wine, as 
in the Vinum Antimoniale and Benedictum of the ſhops. | 

The ſpirituous ſtrong Portugueſe wines are not fo 8 
for this purpoſe; the lighter French wines, or the more 

acid, as the Rheniſh, make a ſtronger ſolution” of it, and 
our own home-brewed wines exceed either. For theſe rea- 
ſons Jam often diſappointed with the Vinum emeticum of the 
ſnops, while that of our Infirmary never deceives me. Vi- 
negar might, perhaps, anſwer better, and, brought into a 
proper form with ſyrup, might have an elegant preſcription, 
The Acid attract it in very ſmall quantities, and always in 
a certain proportion, ſo that the quantity and concentration 
of the Acid being given, the ſtrength of the medicine is 
known. One ounce of | Crocus. Metallorum, or Glaſs of An» 
timony, may, ſerve an Apothecary his life-time, and an ounce 
of the wine is the general doſe, _ 

Jo get it in a more concentrated ſtate we employ Tartar. 
Wen in water as much Tartar as we can, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of ,boiling, and then add Crocus, or Glaſs of Anti- 
mohy; on cooling it falls down in cryſtals, and forms the 
Emetic Tartar, This method of cryſtallization is precarious, 
and cannot well be practiced; we therefore evaporate to 
drineſs, and afterwards blend the whole by trituration, It 
is not eaſily ſoluble in water, the more ſaline part will be 
taken up, and the more antimonial left; to obviate this the 
French have uſed the ws ae and thus N may 
bin a in Yds” A 
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Antimony is purely ſtimulant, it no where ſhews any 
aſtringent, tonic, or ſedative power, or, if. it ever does, it 
is in conſequence of its ſtimulus. It certainly ſtimulates ve- 
ry readily, as a very ſmall quantity will act as an Emetic. 
It has long been a great deſideratum to get a preparation that 
would act on the other parts of the ſyſfem without this ef- 
fect. When it paſſes the ſtomach, and acts only on the 
inteſtines, it acts as a Purgative. I doubt much if it acts 
as a Diuretic or Sudorific by being properly applied to the 
organs of theſe evacuations, and rather imagine that it pro- 
duces theſe effects by acting on the ſtomach and inteſtines. 
It is difficult to conceive this, though we evidently ſee its 
effects on the ſur face or kidneys, ſometimes before it can 

poſſibly have arrived there. Other Emetics certainly do the 
It is certain, from matter of fact, that, from its action 
on the ſurface, it can both ſtimulate and relax the veſſels on 
the ſur face of the body, but this is common to it with other 
Emetics, to produce conſtrictions on the ſur face, and hence 
_ Its ſervice in hemorrhages ; that, however, is in conſequence 
of the nauſea it creates. JV 


Otis FEBRIFUGCE QUALITY., 
It is no difficult matter to ſhew teſtimonies of efficacy, 
adduced in favour of the moſt inert medicines, But I allow 
that practitioners of candour and diſcernment acknowledge 
the virtue of James's powder; and, indeed, the Pulvis 
- Cornachini and Antiquartzium of. Riverius, medicines of a 
ſimilar nature, have been extolled with the ſame -commen- 
dat ions. I imagine, that, by acting on the ſtomach, it 
produces a diaphoreſis, by relaxing the ſpaſms that take 
place on the ſurface. But what is the proper form in which 
it ſhould be exhibited ? Such a proportion of Nitre ſeems 
to be neceſſary as will leave it to be acted on by the acid of 
the ſtomach, and that ſtimulus ſhould not be too great, but 
that it ſhould ſuffer it to paſs into the inteſtines. For this 
purpoſe Cornachinus adds Scammony, and James adds 
Earp, viz. a preparation of it in the Nitrous Acid. 
But the Tartar Emetic is as much in uſe as any of them, 
and is at preſent the favourite Febrifuge in France and 

England, when joined to Glauber's Salt to enforce its action. 
The action of the Tartar Emetic is much ſlower than _— 
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of the Vin. Emeticum, hence preferable, as it is longer be- 


form of a bolus. ROE, tr a 
s . I | 
Theſe are medicines which evacuate by ſtool. _ They are 
called Cathartics, or Purgers, by way of eminence, from a 
groſs view, they being ſuppoſed to carry off all the impuri- 
ties of the body ; but the term muſt be conſidered only as 


metaphorical, Here, as under the head of Emetics, we 
| ſhall mention the effects of the medicines at preſent. 


fore it produces a nauſea, It may be conveniently given in | 


1. They evacuate the ordinary contents of the Inteſtines, 


As this is a neceſſary operation of the animal œconomy, and 
not occaſional and accidental, as in the caſe of vomits, they 
have been conſidered as medicines friendly to nature. 
2. Beſides evacuation, by exciting a more active periſtal- 
tic motion, Cathartics ſqueeze out the glands of the Inteſ- 
tines, and occaſion a greater afflux of inteſtinal liquors, &c, _ 


3. As operating on the whole alimentary canal, they 


draw alſo from the Stomach. Whether it is peculiar to any 
to be ſtomach purgers, we may afterwards conſider. From 


all theſe conſiderations, their evacuating property mult be 


Very SIAE: ˙ Zw....  n 

4: They alſo evacuate the whole glands of the Inteſtines, 
and thoſe which pour their liquors into them, . 
the pancreas and liver, by expeding the circulation, in whic 
laſt they have effect on the ſpleen, and all the abdominal 
viſcera. If there is a certain connection between ſecretion 
and abſorption, by encreaſing the former they promote the 
latter. Hence they are called Hydragogues, not only as 


evacuating, but occaſioning the abſorption of water which 


has ſtagnated in any cavity. 3 F 

From this view of their operation our medicines might be 
conſidered as Cathartics in general, and if the evacuation 
be continued for a length of time, they may moſt certainly 


purge. But this conſtant evacuation is not to be ſupported - 


except by repetition of acrid medicines, which 1s a danger- 
ous practice, and only to be applied to bodies of a lax flaccid 
kind, fo that ſtill we muſt refuſe them as general purgers. 
Upon this plan we may object to their uſe in the Lueg venerea, 
and I doubt whether we can ever continue them ſo long 


without danger, as to change the whole maſs of fluids. 


Hence the diſcharge by ſalivation, urine, Oc. is preferable. 


— 


Lou ſee even the ſame objection holds againſt Sen 
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and this becauſe both are attended with inflammation of the 
parts where the medicine is collected and applied. 


5. The evacuation by ſtool, and derivation to the inteſ- 
tines, neceſſarily determines more blood into the deſcending 


aàorta, where, in conſequence of the revulſion from the head, 


J have no doubt of their encreaſing every evacuation, ſo 
that, therefore, Cathartics may very probably be conſidered 
as promoting the menſtrual flux, opening obſtruction in the 
uterus, and uſeful in waſhing off the virulency of Gonorrhea, 
uſeful in Ulcers, by evacuating the ſyſtem in general; to 
Ulcers in the inferior part of the body, as cauſing a greater 
1 85 to the part. 

6. Cat hart ics have a ſtimulant power, which, as applied 
in the inteſtines, excites or at leaſt aggravates inflammation | 
in them; nay, ſome of them there are which will propagate 
the ſame over the ſyſtem. Again, there is hardly a purga- 
tive, which, conveyed into the maſs of blood, 1s not diure- 
tic and pectoral. T heſe are in general the operations of 
Cathartics. 5 
As repeated Echetics Gli the ſtomach, ſo Cathartica 
| often renewed, diminiſh the tone of the inteſtines, and their 
ſenſibility, and ſo, 

1. Partly by this, and partly in a of mere eva- 
cuation, their frequent uſe renders the inteſtines very liable 
to irregular ſpaſmodic affetions. 

2. Of moſt Purgatives the acrimony is of an inflamma- 
tory nature, not only exciting inflammation in the part to 
which they are applied, but acting in the ſame manner as 
Poiſons. Narcotics, as the Nicotiana, are accounted purga- 
tive, much oftner are Purgatives narcotic. 

3. The inflammatory ſtimulus is extended to the ſyſtem, 
| * or aggravates ! Fever and dummer! Dia- 
theſis. 

4. Their inflammatory ſtimulus is directed to the rectum, 


| through which the whole acrid matter muſt 'paſs. Hence 


all Purgatives encreaſe hæmorrhoidal ſwellings. 
| They not only inflame the reum, but alſo extend the 
irritation to the urethra. Theſe effects are varied in particu- 
lar caſes. This finiſhes what we were te ſay on the good 
| 22 bad qualities of Cathartics in general. 


PARTICULAR CATHARTICS 


are of two kinds. Acids poured more copiouſly into the 
| . uy it a eee ene 21 the ſame effect will 
5 1 enſue 
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enſue from a more copious Acid produced in the ſtomach 
paſſing into the inteſtines. The two kinds of Cathartics 
then, are, 1. Acids, or aceſcent aliment; 2. Medicinal ſti- 
mulants, whoſe acrimony is fitted to purge. 3 
The Fructus acido dulce; Prunes, Tamarinds, and Caſſia; 
Serum ladtis, Lac ebutyratum, and Olera blanda, have all 
their chief effe in conſequence of their aceſcency in the 
ſtomach. In ſo far as they contain ſugar, they ſtimulate the 
inteſtines, which we may conclude from the effect of ſugar 
itſelf applied in glyfters.: . b 
Medicinal Stimulants differ greatly in their degree of acri- 
mony, and ſo in their purgative effects. It were proper to 
arrange them in this order, Firſt, I would. put common 
water, which, in conſiderable quantity, is purgative, opera- 
ting by its bulk, ſtimulating the periſtaltic motion, thus 
puſhing forwards the contents faſter, and evading the ab- 
ſorption by the Lacteals. Thus many Mineral-waters 
Next I would inſert Bland expreſſed oils; theſe, when, 
taken in ſuch quantity as to evade changes in the ſtomach, 
may prove laxative, but, like water, I believe it is chiefly 
from their bulk. Simple Oil is employed in the Colica Pic- 
tonum. I have ſeen it given in the quantity of Ibj. bat its 
action ſeemed always to be in the way we allege. 
After theſe we may place Soap. With regard to the ope- 
ration of this, I am doubtful, Though mild to the taſte, 
it has the power of ſtimulating the inteſtines, and proving 
purgative. This it will ſometimes do in the quantity of Zj. - 
and at other times the effect is not conſiderable from Zi. = 
This has led me to imagine, that Soap has no effect bunt 
when decompounded in the ſtomach. Soap, as contamina- * 
ted with common ſalt, may owe ſome of its irritability to it. 
Accordingly, upon uſing the Soap made from Lewis's di- 
rection, without common ſalt, I never found it purgatiye. 
Following this I ſhall mention Sulphur, which, in its 
perfect ſtate, is mild and bland. - The theory of the action 
of this is as difficult as that of Soap, for, in ſpite. of its 
mildneſs, it is ſtimulating to the inteſtines. Whether our 
fluids have the power of diſſolving it, I cannot ſay. It is 
certainly a mild and ſafe Cathartic, never producing any 
conſiderable evacuation, but keeping up the natural excre- 
tion without any irritating or heating effects. I have fre- 
quently: had occaſion to employ it, where- irritation. would 
have been harmful, and coſtiveneſs encreaſed the diſeaſe, | 
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viz. in uterine bæmorrhoidal hæmorrhagy, and there it was 
effectual without inconvenience. Sulpher has been accuſed 
of griping, but I imagine this is owing to its having ſuffered 
that delique ſcence to which we know it is liable; for in 
that condi ion its purgative property diſappears, and the 
ase takes place, which gives us a caution to rg dur 
ulphur always in a mild ſtate, or previouſly waſh it. 

I muſt here inſert one or two medicines, of which am 
| not certain whether they are entirely in their place. Muſtard 
is capable of ſtimulating the ſtomach and inteſtines. Its ef. 
fect, as a purgative, is only to be obtained when it is entire, 
and then given in the quantity of Zſs. or 3j. if not Purga- 
tive, it keeps up a regular excretion. 

Next I would place Bile, which, as ſuited by: nature to 
promote evacuation, might be ſuppoſed to have that effect 
When introduced into the body in a larger proportion. Ace- 

cordingly it has been recommended. I have made experi- 
ments with it; but whether it be that Bile has really no ef- 
fect, or whether! may have fallen ſhort of the proper doſe, 
it is certain I did not ſucceed with it. I gave inſpiſſated Bile 
in the quantity of 3ſs. but on continued practice never found 
from it any ſenſible effect. 
Approaching next to theſe GET in mildneſs : are the 
Saline Purgatives, and of theſe, in the firſt place, Sugar; 
and, connected with it, Honey, Manna, and the ſweeter 


Fruits, Indeed their purgative quality ſeems ſomewhat con- 


trary to their Sugar; thoſe containing molt of it not being 
ſo purgative, as Tamarinds, &c. Hence I would ſay, that 
none of theſe can be conveniently employed, except where 
we may put up with the effects of aceſcent fermentation. 
Next in order come ee Altalis, of which we have for- 
merly ſpoken. | 
- Tartar acts more conſiderably by its e 8 and 
| the Magneſia Alba is only purgative as converted into a Neu- 
tral, ſo that this is the proper place for conſidering Neutral 
Sal in general as Purgatives, and for marking out their pe- 
culiar differences. The fixed Alkali is only ne: as 
converted into regenerated Tartar. 

Where acidity prevails Magneſia is preferable to other 
Neutrals but 1 it is uncertain whether i it is ſo to other abſorb- 
ents. 

Neutral Salts fon randy ſtimulate the 8 ex- 
eite appetite, and promote digeſtion; hence the term digeſti- 
> to one of them. Since Neutral Salts are 5 
| 7 | re 24 
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realy ſlimulant, as we ſee by their effects on the ſtomach, 
and by- their ſometimes producing vomiting, we give them 


in divided doſes. Some of the Neutral Salts, however, are 


_ remarkably antiemetic, ſedative; and refrigerant. Hence 
their uſe in fevers, inflammations, and hemorrhagy. When 
uſed frequently, of in large quantities, they impair the tone 
of the ſtomach, bring on flatulencies, and weaken: the in- 
teſtines, as is ſeen by the frequent uſe of Nitre, Glauber's 
Salt, Sc. They have in ſome degree a fedative power, and 
ſometimes a diaphoretic one, which they exert in the ſame 
manner that a draught of cold water does. They are of uſe 
in the cold fit of an ague, by promoting a critical diapho- 


reſis. In like manner they ſtop vomiting, by determining 
to the ſurface of the body. Cuſtom has given a preſerence 
to the Neutrals made with native vegetable acids, before 


the artificial, as Vinegar, but 1 know not upon what foun- 
dation. It is obſerved, that the Neutral made with the Vo- 


htile Alkali, as an antiemetic ànd ſudorific, is preferable to 


regenerated Tartar, When aqmitted into the inteſtines 

they act as purgatives, and pretty har ply; and hence, from 
the quantity and * ſuddenneſs U the evacuation, uſeful in 
feveriſh diſorders. However Ne 
ble, and is not extended, as in moſt other purgative medi- 
cines, over the whole ſyſtem, Their + reſaxigg/ quality 


makes theſe Salts improper for thoſe who have a lax tone of 


their ſtomach, as hyſteric and hypochondriac perſons. In 


obſtinate coſtiveneſs they are given in ſmall quantities, viz, 


one quarter of a doſe in an hour, until the quantity of two 
or three doſes are taken, and this often with the beſt effect. 


All Neutral Salts prove purgative; but as ſoluble Tartar has 


no diſagreeable taſte, it ſhould be, on that account, prefer- 
red, was not its operation ſo very precarious, as the acid of 
Tartar is ſeparated from its Alkali by every other acid, and 


hence would be decompoſed by the acid of the ſtomach. _ 


Hence it is generally given as an abſorbent. As the quantity 
of fixed Alkali is but ſmall, it will not be very purgative by 
the effect of the Acid it finds in the ſtomach, as this combi- 
nation is leſs ſtimulant to the inteſtines than ſoluble Tartar, 
Regenerated Tartar has no peculiar efficacy, and when exhi- 


bited 


Hence thoſe Neutrals that are the moſt ſtimulant, as thoſe of 


the muriatic kind, are thought beſt in Fevers. 


4 


+ Hence perhaps one of their uſes in inflammatory complaints. 


| They have likewile a ſedative power. ; 


r flimulus is inconſidera- 
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| bited requires a large and expenſive doſe. Vitriolate Tartar 
is given as a purgative, in doſes from two to four drachms, 
but neither this, nor the Sal polychreſtum is often uſed, on 
account of its difficult ſolution in water, and the great in- 
creaſe of the bulk of the doſe on that account. 
Hence Glauber's Salt is preferred, which, though of eaſy 
ſolubility, have a moſt nauſeous taſte, but this may be in 
ſome degree alleviated, by the addition of Aromatics, 
among which I think nutmeg has the beſt effect, with ſome 
ſweet ſubſtance added to it, which would coincide With the 
purgative intention. I find but little difference between the 
medical effects of the true, and the Magneſia Glauber's 
Salt. Neutral Salts, though in the largeſt quantities we 
could exhibit them, when diluted, can have very little effect 
upon the fluids as introduced into the body. Some have 
alleged, that they cool and allay the heat of the blood, be- 
cauſe all the Neutral Salts, when powdered, and thrown 
into water, generate cold. But it is only during their ſolu- 
tion that they have this effect; ſo that they would be moſt 
likely to exert theſe effects, if given in form of a bolus, as, 
when the Salts are already diſſolved, they have no farther 
effe& in producing cold. Perhaps. 'by their cooling power 
they may ſhew ſome ſmall ſedative effects on the ſtomach, 
but theſe would be trifling. Their antiſeptic quality is very 
ſmal}. But although they cannot much affect the maſs of 
blood, they ſhew very conſiderable effects on the ſecretory 
organs, and hence very powerful diuretics and diaphoretics. 
On this may be founded the virtues of many Mineral Wa- 
ters impregnated with Neutral Salts. | 
All the medicines hitherto mentioned are Eccoprotics, or 
thoſe laxatives of a more gentle and cooling kind. All thoſe 
afterwards to be mentioned muſt be conſidered as having an 
inflammatory ſtimulus, though ſtill we are to ſpeak of a few 
which muſt be ſeparated from the acrid Purgatives. 
All thoſe plants enumerated” formerly under the title of . 
Amara calida, are more or leſs purgative. Chamemile flowers 
-are ſo much ſo, that this quality is the chief hindrance of 
"their being effectual in Intermittents. | 
More powerful than thoſe may be conſidered the Fetid | 
zs enumerated among the Antiſpaſmodics, In their pur- 
. effect they all approach to the nature of Aloe. Though 
the fœtids juſt now taken notice of are Bitters, tho' the Bit- 
ters mentioned before them are purgative, and though Aloes 
be — yet a Purgative! is not a common 8 2 in 285. 
ee 
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and therefore in Aloes, &c. is to be conſidered as a peculiar 
) propeller 45 ian dr DL ETSY; 2 9707 2 

If any medicine be entitled to the application of a ſtomach 
purge, it is certainly Aloes. It is remarkable with regard to 
it, that it operates almoſt to as good purpoſe in a ſmall as in 


a large doſe, that five grains will produce one conſiderable 


dejection, and twenty grains will do more, except it be, 
that in this laſt doſe the operation will be attended with 
gripes, c. Its chief uſe is to render the periſtaltic motion 
regular, and is one of the beſt cures of habitual coſtiveneſs. 
There is a difficulty we meet with in the exhibition of Pur- 


| gatives, viz, that they will not act but in their full doſe, and 


will not produce half their effect if given in half the doſe; 
For this purpoſe we are chiefly confined to Aloes. Neutral 
Salts in half their doſe will not have half their effect, al- 
though even from theſe, byYarge dilution, we may obtain 

this property; but beſides them, and our preſent medicine, 


I know; no other which has any title to it, except Sulphur. |. 
Aloes ſometimes cannot be employed. It has the effect of 


ſtimulating the rectum more than other, and with juſtice has 
been accuſed of exciting hæmorrhoidal ſwellings, ſo that we 
ought to abſtain from it in ſuch caſes, except when we want 
to promote them. Alves has the effect of rarifying the 
blood, and diſpoſing to hzmorrhagy, and hence it is not 


recommended in uterine fluxes. Fœtid gums are of the 


ſame nature in producing hæmorrhagy, and perhaps this is 
the foundation of their menagogue power. OW: 


; L o * | 
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Theſe have the power of ſtimulating the inteſtines, and 


are next in virtue to Aloes, being very proper to over- 
come a coſtive habit, and peculiarly uſeful where the 


coſtiveneſs is attended with great ſpaſms, as in the dry- 
belly-ach ; they are more heating to the whole of the ſyſtem, 


and produce more copious evacuations. Of theſe the whole 
variety, as Turpentine. &c.-may be uſed, Turpentine, on 
account of its difficult diffuſibility, is not very proper, The 
moſt convenient, and perhaps the moſt efficacious of all, is 

Gum Guaiac, which is found an uſeful Purgative in all 
| of obſtinate Coſtiveneſs, where there: is no danger from 
quality. We are apt to miſs the effects of this in a 
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lage, or yolk of egg. With ſugar it is not ſo effectual, de- 
pending more on the ſolvent powers of different ſtomachs, 

Before we come to the Purgatives which may be properly 
ſtiled acrid and ſtimulant, we ſhall juſt mention a few mild 
ones, ſet down before the former, which was done with ſome 
view of inſerting them according tt to the order of their vir- 
tues. 

Of Violets and pale Keſer, the purgative virtue is little to 
be depended: upon. 

Polypody has inconſiderable effect as an bodies Purgative, 

It does not operate in the doſe of Zj. ſo that exhibition in 
large quantities is neceſſary to its operation. 
All the Purgatives inſerted in our Catalogue, ns the title 
Antiſpaſmodica, are, 

Acrid Purgatives, of which Materia Medica writers ſay 
very little but what concerns their natural or chemical hiſtory. 
With regard to the firſt, we have, in general, purpoſely 
avoided it. Little has been obtained from the chemical 
hiſtory, nor is it yet determined in what ſubſtance the me- 

dicinal powers reſide. Not one of the analyſes are perfect, 

and thoſe who have made them, e. g. Boulduc, Neuman and 
Cartheuſer, are contradictory to each other. They differ 

| only as more or leſs acrid, from the different degrees of 

= which acrimony and ſtimulus, they have been diſtinguiſhed 

in Cholagogues, Phlegmagogues, and Hydragogues. 
 » Rhubarb has, beſides its purgative quality, àn aſtringent 
one, and hence is peculiarly adapted: to the dy e * 
alſo has a bitterneſs joined to it. 47 
Seneka affects the ſtomach, inteſtines, and excretories. In 
order to make it prove purgative or diuretic, it ſows be 
given at intervals, largely diluted. 

SGeniſta is frequently recommended in dropſies. It is an 
uſeful diuretic. 3ſs. of broom tops, managed like Seneka, 
will produce the ſame effects. Aſcites is accompanied with 

flatulency. Purgatives that expel wind are the beſt in that 

diſeaſe, and the Geniſta anſwers that purpoſe. . 

Senna. Whether there be any foundation for this being 
one of the beſt purgatives, I cannot ſay, nor have I been 

able to find it. It is as acrid and inflammatory as any, It 

| -ought to be infuſed-in a large proportion of water, which is 
= 5 Preferable to decoction, in ſo far as the purgative quality re- 
ſſqes in a volatile part, which flies off by the treatment. This 
volatile part, obtained by the ene diluted infuſion of 


_— is that whoſe operation is moſt gentle and eaſy, jon 


* 1 
— 


preſent ſubject. ck 

Helleborus niger 1s eominculy ads among the moſt ai 
purgatives. It is to me a medicine of uncertain qualities. 
As employing it in infuſion or extract, I have been diſa 
pointed of its effects as a purgative at all. It has alſo been 
recommended as a powerful emmenagogue by Dr. Mead, 
but J have never met with inſtances of its efficacy. | 

The five next are all ſpecies of the ſame genus, the Con- 
voloulus;' and are exotics. Our common Convolvulus de- 
ſerves a trial, to ſee if it poſſeſs the ſame virtues. 


 Mechoacan is remarkably mild, with little ſenſible tate. 


Jualap is neither more violent in its effects, as a purgative, 
than Senna, nor is it ſo griping. If any purgative be diure- 
tic, this is remarkably ſuch, when treated like Seneka by de- 
coction, which diſſipates its virulent acrimony. 

Scammony has been always placed among the acrid pur- 
gatives. Its taſte is not very diſagreeable. It requires to. 
be diffuſed in water; is frequently adulterated; 1 it 

has ſomething of the nature of aloes. 

he purgatives that follow are more acrid hen thoſe we 
have mentioned mak none- of them have any Dane Pow 

ers. 

Coloeynthis, Connie Helen and Blateriom: to which 
might have been added Bryonia alba, belong to the natural 
order of the Cucurbitaceg. Their virtues reſide more or leſs 
in a volatile part, and their effects are obviated by boiling.” 

The metallic Purgatives follow next. 

Gold. This is not active in its metallic ſtate, or Weh 


taken up by oils, but very much ſo in its ſaline ſtate. For 


this it muſt neceſſarily be diſſolved in Agua regia. It is a 
ſtrong cauſtic, whether uſed in the ſolution, or a precipitated 


or dry ſtate. It may be brought into a dry form two ways; 


firſt, either by evaporating to drineſs; or, ſecondly, by pre- 
cCipitation with Alkalies. In the latter ſtate it is called Au- 


rum fulminant. This was in great vogue, but its certain 
effeẽts are not known, It has been ſometimes employed 


with advantage, and in other caſes done harm. The Phar- 


macop. Edinenſis uſed it after waſhing it from its acids; but 


in this ſtate, though not ſoluble in water w fluids, yet it may, 
like other precipitated metals, be act 
acids, as that of the ſtomach. Hence its action would de- 


pend, in a great degree, on the quantity of acid preſent there, 
and hence too are derived the various accounts of its effects. 


In 
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of Lemons and en of Tartar correct the bitterneſs of our 
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In general it acts as a purgative, ſometimes as a diaphoretic, 
and, like other metallic preparations, is alſo anthelmintic, 
It may be eaſily over doſed, and at beſt dangerous, and there- 
fore very properly left out of the Materia Medica. Geof- 
froy's way of preparing it was to evaporate a ſolution of Gold 
to drineſs, and then to triturate it with regenerate Tartar, 
by which it became ſoluble in we ſpirits, The theory . 
of this is very difficult, : 
Silver. Ihis metal is inactive in its metallic form, nor 
can it be rendered ſaline by the acid of the ſtomach, unleſs 
when precipitated from the Nitrous Acid, and this ſhould 
be pure and without any admixture of the Muriatic. wo 
parts of water added to Glauber's Spirit of Nitre is the beſt 
proportion. A ſolution of Silver in the Nitrous Acid, eva» 
porated, fuſed, and caſt into a mold, gives us the lunar 
cauſtic, This is often employed externally as a Cauſtic, but 
where a quick effect is deſired, it does not ſucceed ſo well, 
as it is deliqueſcent. It is uſeful as a ſtyptic, and may an- 
ſwer as a detergent. Internally it may be of ſervice, when 
the cryſtals are rendered milder, by extracting part of the 
acid. Lewis, in the New Diſpenſatory, has given the beſt 
directions for this. It has been employed chiefly as a 
Purgative. Boerhaave and Boyle recommend it much in 
hydropic caſes, as evacuating the contents of the viſcera by 
ſtool and urine with great eaſe, but a long uſe of it hurts 
their tone. I have tried it, but have not found it anſwer ; 
it cally. conſiderable n COP was far from aQing 
eaſily. | 
Ward uſed to give an hydropic purge, which afted much 
in the ſame way they ſpeak of this. That publiſhed in his 
book of Receipts, with many others, are probably very 99 
kan: from thoſe which he himſelf uſed. | 
bag and Antimony have been before treated of. 


e. 


The effect of Diuretics is very uncertain. Many medi- 
cines are enumerated as having a diuretic quality, but there 
is not one of them that exerts it always, nor any to a conſide- 
Table degree, There is not a more powerful 7 124 to the 


kidneys than Cantharides, and yet even the effect of theſe 
was not ſteady, although at the ſame time I have ſeen them 
produce a ſtrangury. Dr. Ward's powder is the only cer- 
tain Diuretic. This is probably owing to the diffuſion 
which all the medicines paſſing through the maſs of blood 
are liable to, and alſo from the medicines mentioned by 
Materia 
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Materia Medica writers relieving only diſeaſes of the kid- 
neys. There is evidence of many Aſtringents, beſides the 
Uva Urfs, being in the liſt of Diuretics. A Phyſician wrote 
a Diſſertation, S abliſhed forty years ago, entitled, De Calculo 

Aſtringentibus curando, and I do not doubt but Aſtringents 
may ſometimes promote this evacuation. | I am told that 
Storck, in a late book, his Annus Medicus, recommends ſeve- 
ral Aſtringents, in obſtinate caſes of the Colica Pictonum 
which ſufficiently ſhews the uncertainty of the 9 of 
any medicine. 

The operation of Diuretics does not depend on their 
changing the conſiſtence of our fluids, and I have no doubt 


in ſaying, that univerſally they act either by a ſtimulus direct- 
ly applied to the kidneys, or to the parts conſenting with 


them. 'That the kidneys. may be affected by conſent, ap- 
pears from there being a copious flow of limpid urine in 
hyſteric paroxyſms,” in the ſame manner as nephritic affec- 
tions cauſe vomiting. It is from acting in the inteſtines that 


wurgatives, I imagine, exert their diuretic power, at leaſt it 


is very doubtful if it be not ſo, ſince ſtones in the kidneys 
cauſe Colics. Commonly, and perhaps properly, the ſti- 
mulus of Diuretics is ſuppoſed of a ſaline nature; but I 
would by no means confine it to this. Any Acrid will do, 
and there is Acrimony of an 0 kind, and ones with 
which we are not acquainted. 


As to their general effects: . 5 ans 
1. They evacuate water from the blood-veſſels, and by 
the evacuation cauſing an abſorption, . water accumulated in 
any quantity and ſtagnating in the cavities. Hence they 


are ſuppoſed to cure Dropſy, but their ſtimulus is generally _ 
but gentle, and we ' ſucceed leſs often than we would wiſh or 


imagine. 


„ evacuate with the water, the ſaline, putreſcent 
parts of our blood, and hence all Diuretics are Antiſcorbu- 
tic; and the contrar 7. 

3. With theſe Diuretics waſh out all the extraneous bo- 
dies i in the ſeroſity. Hence they may be uſeful in evacuating 
ere ſort of Acrimony. 


If their operation were certain, this claſs of medicines 


would be of infinite advantage; nay, they may often be ſo 


without any ſenſible effect, for every Diuretic is a Diaphore- 


tic. In order to expede their operation, it is always proper 


to throw in much water, which may run off by the ſerous - 


excretories. The only TA: to this is the caſe of 
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Dtopfy, but even here we are not certain. We have had 
lately an inſtance, in this place, of a woman labouring un- 
der an Anaſarca, and ſeemingly an Aſcites, which has re- 
fiſted every medicine, who, by drinking largely of a mineral 
water, brought on a great flow of water, and was relieved. 


There are inſtances in phyſic of a cure ee * com- 
mon woters but Mill the caſe is doubtful. 5 


PARTICULAR DIURETICS. 


Oft the vegetable Diuretics I have marked two natural or- 
ders. | 
$6: The Untellate, which have univerſally a diuretic power | 
aſcribed to them. Their effects are never very evident, al- 
though, like the Cicuta, they may be uſeful without theſe 
being ſenſible. I have ſet down ſuch as are moſt employed, 
but cannot ſay how far the choice is accurate. 

2. Stellatæ. The whole of this claſs are aſtringent, and it 
is to this property that their diuretic virtue, if ever they 
exert it, is, I imagine, to be imputed. Although theſe are 
the only natural orders particularized, yet under the title 
Stimulantia, referred to, will be found the S:liguoſe, Ec. 
with, which I might have encreaſed the lift, as every one of 
them i is famous in this way. 

What follow next are a Miſcellaneous Set, put together 
Renn various ſources, upon very uncertain foundation, ex- 
cept with regard to a few, _ 

Aſarum, Ceniſta, and Seneka, are mentioned, to ſhow that 
all Emetics and Cathartics, by proper management, may be 
rendered diuretic. Thus Ipecacuan, by ſtrong coction, will 
loſe its emetic, but reſerve a diuretic power. 

455 nthium, Carduus, Ruta, &Cc. are all, on many ES | 
ons, ene diuretic, but without any pretenſions to ſaline 
acrimony. 

With regard to the reſt, hardly any particular marks need 
be made. » | 

Dulcamara is a ſpecies of Solanum, and of the nature of 
it and the other Luridæ. Its berries are narcot ic, which the 
leaves and bark are, in a leſs degree, with the addition of a 

rgative virtue. The woody parts are at leaſt narcotic, 
ſomewhat purgative, arid more diuretic. The uſe of this 
has lately been reſtored by Linnzus, who gave Zij, of the 
 Stipities in decoction, which he and his compatriots recom- 
1898 48 ge of every acrimony in the blood. 2 
3 aline 
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Saline Diuretice. The increaſe of urine is never very re- 
markable from theſe, except when the ſalt is accompanied 
with a large quantity of water, to which the increaſe may 
be greatly imputed. The moſt powerful of the Saline Diu- 
retics is the Cauſtic Alkali mitigated with Acids, and per- 
haps more effectual when joined to the Bitters, the virtues of 
the one mutually encreaſing, and being encreaſed by the vir- 
tues of the other. e eee, 15 te ln 

Uf. —J— 

Theſe are properly of two kinds; 1. Thoſe ſtrifily ſo 
called, which promote inſenſible perſpiration only; 2. 
Thoſe which cauſe ſweat. Of the Diaphoretics, ſtrictly 
ſo called, as the effect is not evident to the ſenſes, and 
ſeldom tried by ſtatical experiments, our knowledge is not 
accurate. We have only account of one by Santorius, 
As to their general effects, they are analagous to thoſe of 
Diuretics. Sudorifics act thus ſenſibly, and ſo have been 
employed in Dropſy, but their uſe is uncertain, as the means 
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matter. Fever is always found in a conſtriction of the ſur- 
face of the body, and if this be granted, it is plain the re- 
5 i 4 NV ; laxation 
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laxatiem of the conſtriftion may take it off. Hence there is 
no doubt but Sweating may cure Fever, but whether at all 
times it is proper, I Will not ſay. It is alleged, that if we 
can bring out à Sweut in the beginning, we may obviate any 
Fever but this needs confirmation,” and do not agree to it. 
Certain, however, it is; that the caſe is often thus. Some 
are of opinion, that Sweating may be uſed during the whole 
courſe of a Fever, while others think it ought only to be em- 
ployed in N, This diſcuſſion we cannot enter 
upon at preſent. To determine when and where they ſhould 
be exhibited is very difficult, but it muſt be admitted, that 
R 


in many caſes'Sudorifics are uſeful. V 

Sudorific power and ſudorific medicines are of different 
kinds: All general Stimulants of the ſyſtem, as mot ion and 
heat, are powerful 'Sudorifics. : The laſt ſeems to concur 
with the others F am tõ mention; Particular Stimulants may 
be of two kinds; 1. Thoſe which are applied to the excre- 
tories thernſeſves; 2. Thoſe applied to parts conſenting with 
them, as the ſtomach and inteſti nes. 
In the next place, Sudorifies may be Antiſpaſmodics. 
Theſe are of two kinds; 1. The Sedative and Narcotic ; 
2. The Antiſpaſmocics, Ttriftly fo called. The firſt relax 
the ſmaller, and give a ſtimulus to the larger veſſels. The 
15 ſuch as we are not certain by what power they 


. e 2 
With regard to all of them, we had occaſion to mention 
them before. We have only one thing to obſerve. Sti- 
mulant Sydofifics are only to be employed as Evacuants, 
when there is no feveriſn Spaſm, except to obviate the 
Spaim at an intermiſſion, or when the antiſpaſmodic virtue 
is in conſiderable proportion, becauſe febrile Spaſm is not to 
x overcome, but aggravated, by increaſing the circulation. 
This Aue takes place with regard to inflammatory 
Spaſm, In order, therefore, to proceed ſafely, we muſt uſe 
Ant iſpaſmodics. Whether or not theſe are ſo with regard 
to inflammatory Spaſm, as is alleged of Camphire, I ſhall 
not determine, but "undoubtedly this, Mutk, &c. are uſe 
ful in the feveriſh Spaſm, and where Nature points 
out a remiſſion and acceſſion, and then may ſafely be em- 
* Neg. vi IDOLS 411404 Ally 51 
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1 nba our Lg we are engaged? in à difficult 
| ſubject; and at preſent we enter upon one of the ſame nau 
ture, in the conſideration of: Emmenagogues, for there is nr 
an indication which we have ſeſs in our power. It differs 
this from the other evacuations, that we never think of ni 
creaſing it above its natural quantity, or of applying media 
cines but to overcome its obſtruction. Hence medicines ori 
this head muſt differ as the caufe of ohſtruction differs; 
1. Nothing has been more common than to ſu ppoſe tlie 
menſtrual flux depending on an univerſal plethora, ts that a 
defect of it muſt depend ona defect of fluids, and whats 
ever reſtores the plethora-muſt reſtore this. But in my opi2 
nion this cannot be the caſe, for the flux often goes om ſtetd· 
dily and regularly where this defect of fluids im the ſyſtem 
takes place. 2. A certain lentor and viſcidity of the blood 
has been reckoned a cauſe of the menſtrual flux.” Againiſt 
this I would allege, that the preſence of ſuch an actual lens 
tor has never been proved, and although it had, it is very un- 
likely chat it ſhould ever affect the ſax dilatable fyſtem of 
uterine veſſels, 3. With more probability has a defect of 
motion, as it is often apt to occur in the weak, as in the caſe 
of Chloroſis, and where there is a weak ſyſtem of the uterus. 
But ſtill there is an uncertainty here, and it is doubtfuf of 
the weakneſs and obſtruction, whether is cauſe or effect. 
To remove the diſeaſe, Hemeves;: it is neceſſary to remove 
the flaccidity. 4. But the moſt obvious cauſe is the con- 
ſtriction of the extreme veſſels, the contractio vaſi propria 
aucta, which is often produced by cold, paſſions of the 
mind, &. for ſuppoſe we ſhould admit the weaker i impetus; 
it could not have the effect, unleſs as it gives an opportu- 
nity for a ſtrong ſtricture in the extremities. Hence m ; 
gogues may be conſidered as of three kinds. „ 
1. Aſtringents, in ſo far as they can be employed to re- 
ſtore the tone of the ſyſtem, i. e. ſuch as produced à con. 
ſtriction, which does not go ſo far as a ſpaſmodic affection, 
but-increaſes the impetus of the ſyſtem. Almoſt all of theſe 
have been, at different times, employed. I have only ſet 
down Iron as moſt commonly in uſe. Probably, by intro- 
ducing it in ſmall quantities, and at intervals it might be 
made to act as a tonic. The aſtringent Bitters, as the Bark, 
aer * ier for the n Nee 
ne | 2. Menagogues 


2. Menag may be ſtimulants, of which there are of 
different kinds, 1. Such as act on the ſyſtem more generally, 
and only indirectlx encreaſe the impetus of the blood in the 
uterus, as externally the Cold Bath, and internally Mercury, 
Which produces briſker oſcillations in the extreme veſſels of 
the whole ſyſtem. 2. Stimulants may be ſuch as act on the 
uterus it ſelſ¶ Theſe have been ſuppoſed ſuch as act ſpecifi- 
cally upon the uterus. Specific: ſtimuli to the ſecretions can 
be explained, but ſuch explication cannot be given here; 
and I would allege that none ſuch are yet ſhown, and that 
the direct ſtimulants of the uterus are only the external. 
There is no doubt but application might be made to the ute- 
kus by way of fotus, but this is not ſo convenient, and could 
only be in common to it with the whole lower belly. In- 
jection into the vagina has been propoſed, but this can ſeldom 
be admitted; caſes, however, have been alleged of its ſuc- 
ceſs. The injection of the ſmoke of tobacco has been pro- 
poſed, and I make no doubt of the exertion of its ſtimulus: 
Such medicines alſo as aloes and the fœtid gums (of which, 
though difficult to explain, the virtue in ſome meaſure ſeems 
to be proved, of a ſpecific power of encreaſing hzmorrhagy,) 
may be employed. 3. There is another way ſtill of uſing 
Stimulants, viz. by determining the blood in greater quan- 
tity to the deſcending aorta and its branches, and ſo to the 
uterus. Such is the application of warm water to the ex- 
tremities, and opening the veins of the foot, which laſt is an 
evacuation certainly of little conſequence in encreaſing the 


impetus indirectly, and is not ſenſible on a calculation. 


Purging is a more effectual derivation, as the ſtimulus ſub- 
ſiſts ſome time, as the evacuation that way may be greater 
than any other, and as the ſtimulus even may be commu- 
nicated from the conſent between the womb and alimentary 
canal: Hence acrid purgatives are often effectual Mena- 
gogues. The ſame thing is effected by ſuch medicines as 
have a particular power of ſtimulating the urinary paſſages, 
as Cantharides, which excite the venereal appetite, which 
cannot be done without a conſiderable determination of the 
blood to the genital parts, and to the uterus in particular. 
On this account I doubt not but that ſuch, if they could 
be ſafely employed, would prove menagogunexc 
3. Antiſpaſmodics may be menagogue, as the diſeaſe is 
founded in ſpaſmodic conſtriction. Thoſe of the fœtid 
kind are ſuppoſed to be peculiarly appropriated, but the 
others wauld anſwer equally well, if we had the . ge 
| = method 
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method of applying them, which, as there is a continued 


ſpaſm, we ſhould ſuppoſe might be done at all times; but, 
on repeated experience, I have found they are only 2 85 
in the time of the menſtrual period. 

None of the medicines propet for the removal of the men- 
ſtrual obſtruction can be employed at all times, and when 


the period is not eſtabliſhed,” except the Aſtringents and 


Mercury; but it is only at the, return of the menſtrual pe- 


riod, where there is an aggravation of the ſymptoms, and 
an effort of nature, that the Stimulants, and more eſpecially 
the Antiſpaſmodics, can be effectual. I have no doubt that 


Muſk may be a powerful remedy, when given at the time 


of the paroxyſm, or aggravation, ; Caſtor is ſet down as a 
general title for the fœtid n Crocus i is very 


| ſeldom to be FOR upon. 
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